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ORGANIC REMAINS. 





NUMBER ONE. 





Ir, in tracing the progress of human knowledge, we observe any one 
department which, more than others, involves important and general 
consequences, in respect to the condition and relations of mankind, 
geology claims that distinction. While it reveals to our view and for our 
use the most valuable resources of nature, it directs our inquiries with 
no less advantage, to those physical laws which most vitally affect our 
moral sentiments. To Fossil Geology, in particular, are we indebted, 
individually and collectively, for those subterranean treasures which 
have ever been considered the great and enduring elements of social and 
national prosperity. But for the metals and the immense coal deposits 
of England, a maximum would long since have been reached in her 
manufactures — the pride of her people, and the foundation of all she 
now boasts as a nation. To geology is she equally indebted for the 
analysis and improvement of her soils, sustaining with comparative 
ease her dense population. Not less—mnay even more —are we in- 
debted to this subject for the development of those vast yet half-explored 
sources of wealth, which now distinguish America, and which, for 
untold ages, will make us the most numerous and happy people on 
earth. 

Fossil geology embraces all those valuable and interesting inquiries 
and discoveries which have presented to our wonder and admiration so 
many organic remains, in both the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
The vegetable origin of coal being no longer doubted, all inquiries into 
its characteristics and formation cannot be otherwise than highly useful 
and pleasing. The extraordinary animal organic remains also, which 
have been brought to light by fossil geology, will be no less valuable 
and interesting. 

Independent of the importance which this subject assumes, as the 
medium of communication with the hidden natural resources of our 
globe, it opens to our admiring gaze the direct and only communication 
with an infant world. Looking through the media of those animal and 
vegetable fossils which have been thus presented to us, we are enabled 
to see into the economy of primeval time. We behold Nature busy in 
moulding with her plastic hand the future residence of man. We be- 
hold organic life successively starting into birth. At first, all is simple, 
yet admirably adapted to the functions and the spheres of the newly 
created beings. The zoophitic family, partaking alike of the two 
kingdoms about to be organized, and destined to inhabit the young mun- 
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denis orb, first slowly come into life. Thence we trace the grades of 
condition and organic perfection through the various orders of beings, 

the genera and species, the names of which, however entertaining when 
associated with their peculiarities of form and character, would here be 
useless. A new order of geological formations then comes into exist- 
ence, for the first residents on our virgin planet. In the phenomena of 
this arrangement, we perceive great commotion to have taken place, and 
the young tenants of our world to have taken various and anomalous 
positions from the agitations which ensued. Amid the confusion re- 
sulting from the transition of the earth from an uninhabitable to an in- 
habitable state, we observe the wreck, as well asthe creation, of the first 
series of organized beings. They have gone down, as we may do, to 
mark a period in the history of a then young, but now waning world. 

The primary elements of the successive formations retained not a solli- 
tary memorial of life, and at this day they present little else than their 
cold, forbidding aspect to the sight of man. As if to show to the ‘ last 
and the best’ of those beings which had been reared on the bosom of 
Nature their origin and destiny —or to look abroad, from the summits 
of their high places over the fair face of creation, and watch the stirring 
worlds of life upon it. 

From the beginning of existence, thus far removed from the present 
surface, all the way upward to man, it is then the great and interesting 
task of fossil geology to unfold. 

While by the generous influence of science is spread out to every 
variety of taste a rich feast of thought, and while the only result of 
scientific truth is to make us wiser and happier, it is painful to observe 
the fixed determination of some men, even at this enlightened time, to 
oppose its spirit, and revile its truths. 

Such is the melancholy condition of intellect, unillumed by this and 
kindred sciences; and hence it is but reasonable to infer that prejudice 
and superstition are the legitimate offspring of ignorance. Geological 
science, in its turn, has met with the hate, the contempt, or the ridicule, 
of those whose preconceived opinions it has confronted. But such 
opinions have at length given way to philosophical truth, as they ever 
must. The discovery of organic remains, and the important facts which 
they disclose, have given birth to the strangest conceits and the most ex- 
travagant theories. ” These have been the “result, not only of a desire, 
but of a firm resolve, to make them céincident with the Mosaic narrative 
of the creation. 

The discrepancy which was perceived to exist between geological 
facts and the sacred canon, only served to render these theories the 
more wild and inconsistent: still it must be confessed that they, as well 
as all those which have preceded them, forthe purpose of refuting plain 
matters of fact, and continuing certain ancient doctrines, merely because 
they were ancient, have tended to advance the principles of science, and 
to hasten the period in which they were to be better understood. Such, 
in particular, is the case in reference to fossil geology. New discove- 
ries daily added to the dilemma in which its opponents found themselves 
involved —and they were at length compelled to acknowledge the dif- 
ficulty. But the desperate resort to cry down the science of geology, 
and ridicule or undervalue its discoveries, produced an effect opposite 
to that intended. Investigations multiplied in consequence, and the cu- 
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riosity of all was vastly increased. The wonder excited at the extra- 
ordinary animals brought to light from the darkness of tens of thou- 
sands of years, gave the most interesting character to geological re- 
search, and inspired a general spirit of inquiry. Following the 
example of those who had made the futile attempt to destroy the 
evidences presented by the science, and of those who, with equal earn- 
estness, applied the phenomena which it developed to the illustration of 
the record alluded to, many later and better men have been engaged 
in thé same useless and unfortunate task. 

Dr. Buckland, in his ‘ Religue Diluviane, has realized the fulness 
of all such attempts. After years of research in the production of that 
work, his favorite theory, establishing a céincidence between the diluvial 
formations and the deluge of the Scriptures, is abandoned. The off- 
spring of his fruitless labor is discarded by its own parent. All efforts, 
therefore, to support a theory in opposition to physical laws, must prove 
abortive. In the language of a late foreign quarterly review, ‘the 
doctor himself has afforded, in his own writings, a striking example 
of the danger and impolicy of endeavoring to connect geological theo- 
ries with the Scriptures ;’ and ‘ farther geological investigations have 
satisfied the doctor that his opinion is untenable, and accordingly he quiet- 
ly renounces it. But may we not justly fear, that such persons as have 
been led by the eloquent arguments of the ‘ Relique’ to rely on the 
supposed geological evidences of the deluge, as strong confirmation of 
the authenticity of the inspired narrative, may feel their faith rudely 
shaken, on hearing from the same authority that this fancied corrobora- 
tion is a fallacy; that the evidence is no evidence at all, and rested on 
an entire misconstruction of the facts,’ etc. 

Now that wonder has, in some measure, given place to rational 
inquiry, the remains of a former world are viewed in reference to 
natural history, and to the aid which they afford in determining the 
relative age, order, and character of strata. That this wonder was very 
naturally excited on beholding what now inspires astonishment, and 
therefore entitled to apology, must be confessed. We cannot view 
the massive mountain, composed entirely of shells in a perfect state, or 
what is still more surprising, whole ranges of mountains made up 
almost entirely of fine fragments of shells —the result of long attrition, 
without the strongest emoticns. Here are seen myriads of animal 
exuvia, once enclosing organic life at the depths of the ocean; perfect 
in themselves, and sporting in the fulness of that enjoyment for which 
animal life is so wisely adapted; now comminuted, and composing 
immense mountain ranges, upward even to the height of thirteen thou- 
sand feet above the surface of their former element. 

Nor is it a matter of surprise, that vague theories should have been 
originated to account for these extraordinary formations, since those 
theories were necessarily made conformable to the commonly received 
opinion in regard to the age of our planet. The moment these pre- 
conceived opinions were abandoned, however, geology, and all the 
wonders which it developed, took an elevated rank, and speculation on 
the subject was mainly guided by its facts. 

During the periods of ignorance, and the early observations to which 
we refer, the fossil remains of elephants and other huge animals, which 
were then found in the alluvial formations, were supposed to be the 
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relics of giants, and their preservation was attributed to inhumation. 
Poetry and sacred and profane history were therefore consulted for an 
explanation of the mystery. Still, difficulties were encountered, and par- 
ticularly on the discovery of fossil teeth, and other bones evidently belong- 
ing to extinct quadrupeds. These ultimately resulted in the study of 
comparative anatomy : but previous to this, a variety of crude notions may 
be supposed to have prevailed. It is related by a Franciscan monk, 
that he saw the bones of a man in Mexico so large, that the person to 
whom they belonged must have been eighteen feet in height. Another 
describes grinding-teeth ten inches high and five broad; from which he 
infers, that the heads of the giants, out of which they ‘had fallen, were 
so large that they could not be embraced by two men with their arms. 
Entire skeletons are also said to have_been found, of huge dimensions. 
One of these was discovered in Dauphiny, twenty-five feet in length, 
with the head five feet long, and ten feet in circumference. These im- 
postures —though they indicate a more extraordinary cerebral develop- 
ment than modern phrenologists are disposed to admit — remind us 
of a skull we saw in Cincinnati, and taken two or three years since, 
from one of those remarkable mounds of earth at Chillicothe, contain- 
ing human bones, which measured more than twenty-seven inches in 
circumference. Some of the marvellous accounts related may have 
been errors, as the names of the narrators lead us to conclude; yet the 
bulk of them originated in a disposition to play the wonderful, not less 
prevalent now, perhaps, than formerly. 

One of these authors (Mons. Le Cat,) relates that two skeletons were 
found near Athens, one of which measured thirty-six feet and the other 
thirty-four feet in height. ‘T'wo others were likewise found, it is said, 
in Sicily, one measuring thirty-six and the other thirty feet in height. 
In Spain another was discovered, tw enty-two feet in length. The same 
author mentions still another, found at Rouen, the skull of which held a 
bushel of corn! The tibia bone of this giant was four feet long, and 
the whole height seventeen feet. To establish, beyond doubt, the verity 
of this account, the veracious writer says that the name of his hero 
was ‘the Chevalier Ricon de Valmont,’ and this name was inscribed on 
his tomb. 

To the extraordinary plastic power of Nature were many fossil re- 
mains attributed, but lately, by Platt, Ray, Lister, and others. Fossil 
shells, for instance, were lapides, sui generis. This vis formativa and 
vis lapidificativa were most accommodating properties, and admirably 
suited to the extent of research, and the intellectual caliber of these 
authors. Among the most curious advocates of this vis plastica, was 
Langids, who, in his ‘ Historia Lapidum Figuratorum, maintained 
that certain kinds of matter possessed a delegated power, peculiarly 
adapted to the performance of these marvellous functions. This will 
hardly be supposed to partake less of the wonderful, than the Gianto- 
logy of Hernandes and others, to which we have alluded. Swift 
made both of these the subjects of his humorous criticisms, as will be 

seen by the descriptive scenes of Brobdignag. 

A still more ludicrous attempt at a philosophical solution of the 
origin of fossil exuvie, was by supposing them to have been produced by 
the evaporation of the seeds of fishes and shells into the atmosphere, and 
from thence deposited, by means of rains and dews, in the fissures of the 
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earth. Here, by some unaccountable elaboration — partaking, however, 
of both the animal and vegetative processes — they grew, and assumed 
forms determined by their semina. The germinating power was com- 
municated by the mineral properties — yet, however hard and unma- 
nageable the character of the mineral substance, the animal principle 
was graciously allowed, by this theory, to determine its own form —a 
distinction that modern physiology refuses to allow our poor vegetative 
natures. It was supposed that stones vegetated according to certain laws, 
somewhat like crystallization, and that the structure of the fossil was 
determined by the vital principles, or the prototype, inherent in the 
seed. ‘T'hese seeds were the medium of communication, and the con- 
necting link, between the organic and inorganic creation — the primi- 
tive materials prepared by the same plastic hand of nature for the 
propagation of animated and analogous existences. 

However crude and unphilosophical these theories, they were sup- 
ported by many distinguished names: nor are some of the present times, 
on other subjects, less strange and irrational. But, in reference to 
geology, or natural history, men have rapidly advanced. Botany, 
zoology, mineralogy, and comparative anatomy, are now included among 
the studies of the geologist. While geological science brings to light 
the animal and vegetable remains of an ancient world, a knowledge of 
kindred sciences enables us to determine their character, their situations, 
their species, and even their habits. How wide and how interesting, 
then, is the field of the geologist! Though but of comparatively recent 
origin, geology has done more to enlarge our minds, and to discover our 
relations with the animal creation, than all other physical sciences com- 
bined. This is the fortunate result of a department of that science, 
properly denominated: fossil geology. There is, indeed, no branch of 
human knowledge which displays more important facts, or which, from 
the extraordinary character and novelty of those facts, is calculated to 
excite more intense interest, or produce a more lively curiosity, than this 
subject. Its range is immense, and its materials throughout fascinating. 
Every day discovers new sources of attraction and usefulness. Its vo- 
taries are every where enthusiastically engaged in successful researches, 
in disclosing, to our surprise, the wonders of primeval organic life — 
in discovering the relations of extinct and existing species, and in 
enlarging our conceptions of supreme wisdom, and the -_ by which 
it is manifested. 

In the branches of fossil ichthyology, conchology, ornithology, etc., the 
advancement of the science has been rapid beyond the example of any 
other. The devotion of Agassiz, Deshays, and others, serve to increase 
that of all admirers of the subject. Cuvier, that giant in natural history, 
has performed wonders in comparative anatomy, more surprising than 
the fabled personal exploits of Hercules. But to enumerate those 
who have been eminent in fossil geology, would be impossible, if not 
useless. The names of such will endure with their discoveries. 

The geographical extent of the field which has developed these 
organic remains, is comparatively very limited. The basins of London 
and of Paris are the principal stages on which have been represented 
some of the doings of an infant creation. These districts, with Italy, 
parts of England, Germany, Spain, and America, comprise quite all 
of the territorial surface yet explored. How extensive is the field still 
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before us, and how rich may not that field be, in al] that is ieudinal 
to awaken our attention, and benefit human kind! The vast continent 
of America, already discovered to abound in the most remarkable 
organic remains, as well as valuable earthy salts, rich deposits of coal 
and useful metals, is in view, and what may it not bring to light? Its 
geological character is of the most interesting kind, and it has very 
justly elicited the admiration of European geologists. 

With so little known, and yet so much interest so justly excited, on 
the subject of fossil geology, we anticipate the most splendid results 
from future investigations. 

In treating this subject, divisions are necessary. As we have glanced 
at some of the opinions of former theorists — for they cannot claim the 
title of geologists — we will, after some preliminary definitions, trace 
the progress in the discovery of fossil substances, and notice the 
extraordinary character, size, and structure, of the remains hitherto 
discovered, with the equally important facts and conclusions which 
they present. 

Notwithstanding the researches which have been made, it would be 
absurd to suppose that they were yet sufficiently conclusive to afford the 
necessary materials for a complete theory of the earth, or the formation 
of its crust. By tracing the history of organic life, we are enabled to 
form rational and plausible opinions ef the inorganic. Hence our 
subject, above all others, is valuable in determining the history of our 
planet. It is known, indeed, by it alone, that its age, instead of being 
six thousand years, may be as many millions. Certain it is, also, that 
the commonly adopted opinion is far, very far, from being correct, not 
only as it regards the duration of the earth, but the existence of animal 
and vegetable beings. While the remains of organic bodies are found 
to have been deposited far down in the range of “stratified rocks, amid 
the early elements of our globe, and while they are traced from thence 
through all the series of strata, and their successive changes, to the 
broad “day of its surface, we are enabled to draw, by strict comparisons 
and inquiry, such inferences, and to form such conclusions, as throw 
a biaze of light on the history of the anima] and vegetable kingdoms. 
In all this range, we no where find man, his analogue or semblance; 
but every where do we observe the gradually progressive condition 
and organization of animals, quite up to the lord of the creation. 
The botanist and zoologist are associated with the geologist in these 
researches and conclusions, and they are alike interested in making the 
important inquiry, ‘How many species and genera of animals and 
vegetables are extinct ?—— how many are new, or have their analogues, 
among fossil remains? —and what have been the climates or fluids 
which they have inhabited ? 

That the climate of the temperate zones, in which most of these 
remains have been found, has undergone essential changes, there can- 
not now be any doubt; for the most remarkable of both vegetable and 
animal fossils prove them to have been residents of a torrid zone, or of a 
climate even much warmer than that now between the tropics. The 
geological phenomena which we know to have taken place since the 
beginning of our world, serve to guide us in arriving at some satisfac- 
tory conclusion on this point. Physical geography, to which these 
changes are more immediately referable, also proves a necessary 
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correspondence between the climate of our globe and superficial 
changes. These changes have been great and continuous. As land 
has, from time to time, prevailed over the old dominion of the waters, 
meteorological phenomena have been correspondingly influential, and 
a reduction of temperature has undoubtedly followed such changes. 
An age is sufficient to convince us that the encroachment of land on 
the water is progressive, particularly in the temperate region — for it 
is here that our own observation, though but a speck in the illimitable 
expanse of time, comes to the aid of historical truths. 

It is an important fact, and a fundamental principle of geological 
science, that the same causes now prevail whicn characterized the 
distant periods of our world’s existence; that similar phenomena 
continue to be manifested which have produced such mighty revolutions 
on the exterior of our planet ; that what has occurred, may again occur, 
or be reversed; the lofty mountain, towering in magnificence and 
solemn grandeur up to the cold and dark regions of silence and 
death, may bow down its proud head to the very depths of oceanic 
stillness and gloom. The hidden caves of submarine midnight may, 
in their turn, be lifted up high above the peering summits of Teneriffe, 
Mont Blanc, or the head of the immeasurable Himalaya. The tenants 
of the ‘deep, deep sea’ may suddenly take their habitations midway in 
air, or the innumerable small things of life— ‘poor pensioners on the 
bounty of an hour’ — basking for the moment in the sun-lit ray, may 
as suddenly sink from the mountain’s side, or the pleasant plain, to the 
hollow concaves of an unfathomable sea. Even man, with all his 
possessions and panoply of life—his domains, his joys, and his peerless 
mind — may all, in one fell swoop, be forever ingulphed i in some dark 
and tumultuous abyss. These things having been, may yet be. Our 
own recollections of the past, with the scenes of Lisbon, of Caraccas, 
and Callabria in view, remind us of the possibility of the future. 

To these subterranean causes are we indebted for the presentation of 
the various and innumerable marine fossils, in mountain masses, which 
are strewed throughout our terrene sphere. Upheaved, as they have 
been, by volcanic action, we find genera and species, to which we were 
strangers, singularly imbedded and commingled. We find them on the 
soil which gave them alike existence and death. We find them alter- 
nating with those of different specific and generic characters, of land 
and of marine animals. We find them now masses of stone, yet as 
they were, in form and action, when overtaken by the embodying 
substances. We find them of the most gigantic size, and of the most 
anomalous characters: some with organs fitted alike for air, Jand, or 
water. We find those which inhabited water only, now the indurated 
tenants of the solid rock. We find those which died, as they lived and 
moved, on the soft surface, now immured far down in the rocky moun- 
tain; those which moved and died horizontally beneath the sea, now 
forming parts of high and immense vertical cliffs. We find those 
which were deposited in deep and horizontal beds, now enclosed in 
elevated strata, at high angles, and irregularly disposed. We find 
them thickly inhabiting some kinds of rocks, while in others they are 
never found ; those w hich were inhabitants of one particular climate 
and location, transported to other climates and other parts of the world. 
We find them entangled and accumulated in alluvia, by seas, lakes, and 
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streams, which have long since disappeared; those which were exclu- 
sively marine, occupying the same alluvial formation with land animals. 
Indeed, the various and anomalous relative positions in which organic 
remains are now discovered —their immense numbers, and, to us, 
strange formations— admit of no definitive description, nor even an 
enumeration. We shall allude, however, in an ensuing number, to 
some of the probable causes which have been instrumental in effecting 
the changes, the depositions, and entombments of some of these fossil 
bodies, and sketch a limited description of their extraordinary forms 
and character —and shall content ourselves, thereafter, with the estab- 
lishment of the general fact, that this planet of ours has undergone 
numerous and astonishing revolutions. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Wuar though they tell thee thou hast nought, 
Young land of beauty, to bear back, 
Through crumblin ek and fane, our thought 
To Time's long hallowed track ; 
That thine antiquity begun 
When other lands were growing old — 
Thy name unwon, till Spain’s bold son 
Came to thy shores for gold: 


Heed not the imputation thrown 
So rashly on thy rising fame ; 

Each giant cone of thine was known 
When Rome was but a name; 

Each glorious stream which bears its foam 
To the Atlantic’s deep repose, 

Was known and named before a dome 
On Tiber’s banks arose. 


His bow had many a warrior bent, 
In deadly conflict or the chase, 

Whose long descent was ciosely blent 
With Israel’s royal race ; 

And many a sage had made his grave 
By Niagara’s ceaseless roar, 

Ere Cesar's legions crossed the wave 
To Albion’s chalky shore. 


What are the castle’s turrets gray, 
Clothed with the moss of centuries ten — 
Or what the scenes of fierce affray 
Between half savage men ? 
Point thou to hill and river vast 
Rife with the deeds of glory’s day, 
Mute but because the muse hath cast 
Their memories away. 


What are the oS which tower 


High o’er old Egypt’s sandy plain, 
Those altars to Oblivion’s power, 
Which Time hath swept in vain ? 
Thou too — if aught of praise redounds 
From home of death and mourning stone — 
May’st boast thy mounds — the burial-grounds 
heroes long unknown. 
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When Israel’s tribes were captive led 
To Gozan’s deep and distant tide, 
Far from the oppressor’s hand they fled 
O’er many a desert wide ; 
And many a foamy stream the pes. 
And many a forest wandered through, 
And trod at last the barriers vast 
By Behring’s waters blue. 


But islands, since by fire subdued, * 
In ceaseless chain before them lay, 
And o’er the flood on rafts of wood 
They took their untried way, 
And pressed those shores before untrod 
By mortal foot, since time began, 
Alone — deserted by their Gop — 
Deserting tyrant man. 


And though full many an ancient rite 
Of sacrificial laws a bore, 

Preserved through Errors gloomy night, 
To that far distant shore,t 

Its end and spirit were forgot, 
Its lifeless form they held alone, 

For they had brought no record fraught 
With leeniontion s tone. 


And thus they lost that art which bids 
Defiance to the tooth of Time, 

When mounds and sculptured pyramids 
<p om the tale sublime ; 

And the exciting deeds, which filled 
_The space of full two thousand years, 

Lie unrevealed, in darkness sealed, 
Where never ray appears. 


Long else had been the scroll of Fame 
Thy storied muse had handed down — 
Else should thy lengthened annals claim 
Antiquity’s renown ; 
Lament it not — in every age 
Too long the tale of woes and crimes — 
Would that the sage had torn the page 
He traced in ancient times! 


Happy unhistoried art thou — 
appy that thought may soar away 
Where but Conjecture tells her how 
Transpired the former day. 
Fancy still paints with fairer hues 
Than Time and Truth, old artists stern — 
Better the deeds of old to lose, 
Than blush the tale to learn. 


Dorchester, ( Mass.) J. H.C. 





* The Fox Islands, some degrees South of Behring’s Straits, all bear traces of volcanic action: 
some of them are extinct volcanoes. 


t The religious ceremonies of many of the Indian tribes still bear a striking and wonderful resem- 
blance to the institutions of the Mosaic economy. 
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MY FRIEND’S MANUSCRIPT. 







BY MRS. SBEDGWICK, AUTHOR OF ‘EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES,’ ETC. 





‘SrrancE that all who dwell in the Temple of Nature should not 
be worshippers of Nature’s God! Strange that all who live in this 
beautiful world, should not remember that they are treading His courts, 
and be mindful to have clean hands and pure hearts.’ Such were, I con- 
jectured, the thoughts of my friend, Henry Foster, as I found him one 
evening, just at sunset, leaning over his gate, and viewing the beautiful 
landscape which lay spread out before him. 

‘Stanley,’ said he, as I approached, ‘ how is it that we all think so 
little of the mystery of our being, and are so little moved by the idea 
that we are inhabitants of the Universe? The child who builds his 
house of cobs, and digs his mimic wells, and the man for whom thrones 
are erected, and palaces reared, seem equally wrapped up in their own 
petty individuality, and occupied with the little scene in which they 
move. We go through our daily rounds of pleasure or business — we 
watch the changes of the seasons — we interest ourselves in the con- 
cerns of the neighborhood, and now and then extend our observation 
beyond it— but we are as insensible as the trees themselves to the 
grand circumstances of our being. Grovelling in the dust, we forget 
that we are travelers in the skies —that our earth was perhaps one of 
‘the morning stars’ that ‘sang together, when all the sons of God 
shouted for joy’ —that ever since, it has held on its course in company 
with a heavenly host, sharing the benefit of the wonderful laws which 
regulate them, and making a part of their glorious community. There 
is, to my mind,’ he added, his fine eye kindling with enthusiasm, ‘ some- 
thing peculiarly grand and touching in the single fact of the mariner’s 
compass pointing always to the North star, which seems to me intended 
as a proof that there is some invisible union between our world and the 
rest of nature: ‘tis like holding a sort of intelligence —a mysterious 

communion — with its remoter limits.’ 

He would have proceeded, but he saw a smile on my lips, which 
checked him for a moment. 

‘Ah, Stanley, you think me a dunce —a madman!’ 

‘You mistake entirely,’ I replied: ‘shadows of thoughts like these 
have often flitted across my own mind; and when, by the wand of your 
eloquence, you called them up— embodying and presenting them in 
clearness before me —I smiled as I should have done at recognising 
an old acquaintance: we are indeed a dull race.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied my friend, ‘what our Saviour said to the Pharisees, 
when they wished him to rebuke his disciples for their loud tributes of 
praise, that if ‘these held their peace, the very stones would cry out, 
might be applied to us. We are mute, while every thing in Nature 
hath a voice, and ‘day unto day uttereth speech.’ The mountains 
look forth a meaning, and the winds whisper it, while the woods wave 
in assent — it is painted on the clouds, reflected from the bosoms of the 
streams, breathed from the flowers, and sung by the birds — which is 
more full of high and holy import than the best thoughts of most of the 
race of man. What the Arab said when he was asked where he per- 

ceived the evidences of a God —that he traced Him by every thing he 
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saw, as he traced an animal by its footsteps in the sand — is one of the 
finest comments upon the book of Nature that was ever made.’ 

‘ And yet,’ I replied, ‘though it is thus that the Deity holds intercourse 
with us, it is a symbolical language he uses, which, though so signifi- 
cant, so beautiful, does not satisfy us like the living voice. There is a 
hand-writing on the wall of the firmament, as distinctly visible as 
which made the knees of Belshazzar smite together; but i stantly 
beholding it, we forget that it was traced by the fin God.’ 

‘I know it —I have felt what you express — arid have often longed 
for a more intimate and direct manifestation of the Deity, like that with 
which He favored the ancient patriarchs; but Moses was obliged to 
veil his face to the glory which was revealed, and to hide himself when 
the Lord passed by. Our flesh is the veil to us; and I am inclined to 
think that God sometimes makes his presence felt as sensibly as our 
weak nature can bear, and finds means to speak to his children in tones 
of ig or pity, sympathy or reproof, which penetrate their inmost 
souls.’ 

Just at this period of our conversation, a little child of three years, 
her face flushed with health and happiness, came running toward us 
with a bunch of flowers in her hand. ‘Father,’ she exclaimed, ‘do 
look at these beautiful flowers. I must kiss you for them. I just got 
them off the bed you made for me.’ So saying, she sprang into her 
father’s arms. 

He pressed her in a long embrace to his bosom, and seemed a good 
deal touched. 

‘It is God, your heavenly Father, that makes the flowers grow, my 
darling,’ he said to her, ‘and I only give you the privilege of calling 
them your own.’ 

‘I am sure I think he is very good then,’ she replied; ‘I must be his 
good little child, and I won’t cry because the flowers fade, as little Susan 
Bacon did.’ 

She then bounded away again, her father following her with one of 
those looks which fasten on the object it pursues. When she was quite 
out of sight, he observed: ‘God speaks to me through that child; 
through her he addresses me in language that sometimes melts my soul 
within me— sometimes rouses, strengthens, elevates my spirit. At 
her birth, I felt that she brought me a message from my Maker — that 
she was a blessing sent by a Father’s hand —that through her, he 
bade me be mindful of my high calling as an immortal being — as an 
intelligent creature, to whom ‘the inspiration of the Almighty had 
given understanding’ — whose existence was now so linked with that of 
others, that there was no assignable limit to my responsibility ; and at 
the same time that I felt a new and oppressive conviction of duty, it 
was heightened by the encouragement with which it was accompanied. 
I looked upon my child, and felt that I could make any effort, practice 
any self-denial, in the cultivation of that virtue which would descend, 
by rightful inheritance, to her. Since her mother’s death, I have of 
course felt all this more deeply ; I have no longer a divided heart.’ 

Here his voice failed him we in the exercise of a self-control, which 
his excitable and enthusiastic nature rendered peculiarly necessary, he 
soon recovered himself. 

‘Stanley,’ said he, ‘pardon me; our conversation has insensibly led 
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me to express myself upon subjects to which I do not often allude. But 
even in our comparatively short acquaintance, I have experienced so 
much of your sympathy — I have had so much familiar, agreeable in- 
tercourse with you, such as circumstances have for some time denied 
me from every other source, and have found such harmony in our 
tastes and sentiments, that I have often felt myself impelled to disclose 
my most secret feelings — and they escape from me as naturally as the 
pent up stream rushes out when the obstruction is removed.’ 

Mr. Foster had resided in our village but little more than two years, 
and previous to that time I had never known him. When he came 
among us, he had recently returned from England, and brought with 
him his wife, then in a declining state of health, and a few months after- 
ward shedied. He had few relations in this country, but was bound to 
it by the tie of birth. This fact I knew — but of the particulars of his 
history I was wholly ignorant, except as he would incidentally mention 
some of them in our conversations. After that which I have just de- 
tailed, he begged me to go in; we passed the evening together — and 
when I came away, he said to me: ‘I believe you do not, to this day, 
know much of my history; I have been amusing my lonely hours 
with recalling its prominent circumstances, and weaving them in the 
form of a narrative. I wanted to preserve some particulars which I 
feared might fade from my memory, if I should live to advanced life, and 
also to secure to my daughter some memorial of her parents, in the 
event of my removal from her by death, while her mind is yet in its in- 
fancy, and equally unable to comprehend the past, or retain her impres- 
sions of the present. Here is my manuscript; and though, when the 
idea first suggested itself, I felta great repugnance to showing it, that 
is now overcome by the constantly increasing pleasure which I derive 
from your friendship, and the reflection, that when you know more of 
me, I shall have more of your sympathy. My life has been marked 
by no extraordinary circumstances — but I may venture to hope, that to 
a friend these simple reminiscences will not be altogether unin- 
teresting.’ 

I thanked him as well as I could, for so touching a mark of confi- 
dence, and hurried home as eagerly as if I had been going to see a 
long absent friend. 

I read the manuscript with deep interest. The sacred deposit was 
lefi in my hands. My friend died, not many years after, and with the 
permission of his daughter it is now made public. 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 


‘My paternal ancestors came to New-England with its early settlers, 
but those on the maternal side did not join the infant colony, until a 
much later period. My parents resided in one of the New-England 
villages, and had, by right of inheritance, sufficient property to secure 
their independence, and enable them to live very pleasantly. My 
mother gave birth to a large family of children; but all excepting my 
sister and myself— the two youngest — died in infancy. 

‘My sister was two years older than myself. She had a peculiar 
degree of refinement of character and purity of taste, accompanying 
an ardent imagination and a warm, generous heart. From my con- 
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stant and intimate association with her, and from our secluded manner 
of life, it chanced, perhaps, that I had always rather a sentimental, 
romantic cast of character ——as much so as is consistent with great 
cheerfulness, and even vivacity. There was nothing melancholy in my 
temperament, but I loved to steal away and watch the moon rising from 
the summit of a noble mountain, which was one of the dear land-marks 
of home, and advancing in silent majesty to mid-heaven, and to roam 
in the woods, and through the fields alone, in a sort of reverie, or with 
my darling sister, whose taste in these respects accorded with mine. I 
was fond of books, and, as a school-boy, never found it a task to study, 
except in the spring, when its soft winds first began to steal over us, and 
its gay sounds announced the approaching jubilee. Then I felt a sort of 
fellowship with Nature, which prompted me to forsake all things else 
for communion with her, and forget for the time that I belonged toa 
different order, in her kingdom, from the birds or the lambs 

‘My mother was a woman of a devotional character — most excellent 
and exemplary ; but her mode of conveying religious instruction was 
in conformity with the usage of the times, rather than with her own 
unbiassed judgment, and therefore very injudicious. She presented the 
image of the Deity to the mind, invested with the gravity and austerity 
of a judge, rather than with the tenderness and benevolence of a parent; 
she produced such a sentiment toward Him as is felt toward a friend who, 
though thoroughly excellent in character, is nevertheless cold in his 
feelings, and severe in his judgments. The effect of this mode of 
teaching was, however, somewhat counteracted for the time, by my 
own cheerful, confiding disposition, together with the thoughtlessness 
incident to the early period of life— while any doubts which might 
have arisen as to the justice of such a view of the character of God 
were prevented, by the feeling of entire deference with which I regarded 
a course of instruction that had my mother’s sanction, for whom I felt 
a respect amounting to reverence. 

‘She was of a timid, tender nature — distrustful of herself. She 
cherished a self-condemning spirit. She was so thoroughly conscien- 
tious — she had such a high sense of duty, and such a low estimate of 
her moral capacity — that the responsibilities which must always weigh 
upon a reflecting mind became too momentous to be sustained without 
injury to her health, which was greatly impaired many years previous 
to her death. 

‘Sometimes, in looking back upon my early life, I reflect with pain 
upon my frequent indulgence, in her presence, of a merry, vivacious 
spirit; and then again, when I recollect how sometimes my childish 
pranks and gay conceits would chase away the melancholy of her 
countenance, and light up a smile there, that smile gleams on me as 
a bright and beautiful light in the gloomy distance, ‘the dusky regions 
of the past.’ 

‘As we emerged from childhood, my sister and myself had a private 
teacher, whose mode of instruction was in many respects judicious. It 
inspired us with a love of general literature and useful knowledge. 
We had both a decided taste for poetry and classic lore, and [ have thought 
that there might have been something in the peculiarly picturesque situa- 
tion of our father’s house, and the beautiful scenery that surrounded it, 
which had a tendency to cherish a taste of this kind, and to inspire a 
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love of Nature, and an intimate feeling of companionship with her, which 
have never forsaken me, and which have constituted a great deal of the 
happiness of my life. Even in the intelligent part of creation, an 
exterior of loveliness is an attraction whose influence is always felt. 
Unless there is something engaging to the eye in the beings who sur- 
round us, we are apt to disregard them, until chance reveals a hidden 
merit; and why may it not be thus with Nature, that when she presents 
herself to our daily and familiar observation, in purest loveliness, we 
feel a charm — a tie that binds us forever ? 

‘Of my scholastic attainments I had nothing to boast; and at the 
age of fifteen, I was sent to: one of the best schools that had yet been 
established in our youthful country. It was only a day’s ride from our 
village, but I suffered a pang at parting, that those only can know who 
have lived so entirely at home as to sympathize with the feeling which 
I had, that I belonged to the soil, and that it was like being plucked up 
by the roots, to tear myself away. The spirit of youth is, however, 
proverbially elastic, and mine did not long yield to this depression. I 
soon found myself in a new scene, whose novelty was not its only 
recommendation. The gentleman to whose care | was intrusted, and 
in whose family I lived; was one of those benevolent, fatherly men, 
whose presence alone is sufficient to constitute a home-scene ; and I had 
the good fortune to be associated with some young men who were fine- 
spirited, intelligent lads. I became an ambitious student, and the sun- 
shine of my life was unclouded, except by occasional intimations, con- 
veyed in my letters, of the increased ill health of my mother. I have 
since wondered that these did not disturb and alarm me more. I can 
only account for my infatuation from the fact, that before having had any 
experience of the serious afflictions of life, the youthful spirit is nearly 
as insensible to the possibility of their occurrence, as is the child, just 
learning to walk, to the dangers which attend it at every step. 

‘ At length, however, toward the close of an afternoon, when I had 
retired to my room: for the purpose of writing to my mother, I heard 
the rumbling of a:wagon in the yard, and was directly informed that 
a man in the kitchen wished to speak with me. My heart instantly 
began: to beat with violence, and my limbs to tremble, though I hardly 
knew why. But when, in going down the stairs, I caught, through 
the open door, a glimpse of a well-known face — that of a faithful do- 
mestic of my father, who had lived with us until his hair had become 

fay — I was unable to proceed astep farther, and sank upon the floor. 
Fshall never forget the good creature’s sympathy. He passed his arm 
around me, and raised me up with one hand, while with the other he 
brushed a tear from hiseye. ‘Mr. Harry,’ said ke, ‘ we will set directly 
off, and can-ride some ways to-night, so that you may yet see your 
mother; and-get her blessing.’ As he said this, I sprang to my room, 
and in five minutes we were on our way home. 

‘ As:sodn as 1 was seated in the wagon, I opened a letter which he 
handedthe from my father, saying that my mother had been suddenly 
seized with a paralytic affection, and that its symptoms were of a very 
dangerous nature, but that still he did not utterly despair of her recovery. 
The travelling was very bad; with all the exertion we could make, we. 
did not reach home till the hour of twilight the next evening — and 
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daily as that hour still returns, it brings with it a tinge of the pecu- 
liar sadness, which marked it then. 

‘ As I approached our little village, I heard the bell which, accord- 
ing to a common practice in New-England, is tolled to announce the 
departure of the spirit from its house of clay. Whether it be a relic 
of popery, I know not: I had supposed ‘it-was of puritanical invention, 
intended as a means of giving additional effect to the impression of 
such events, until I afterward found that it was customary in the mother 
country. Betnat as it may, it sounded to me, on this occasion, like 
my own death-knell. 

‘When I reached the house, I sought instinctively my sister’s room, 
where I found her in convulsions of grief. We threw ourselves into each 
other’s arms, and sobbed and wept together, until, after the first agitation 
was over, we began to realize that we were united again, after a long sepa- 
ration, and to feel that there was blessing even in mingling our griefs. 
Before we parted for the night, we repaired to our mother’s room. I 
had never seen but one person after death, and there were some cir- 
cumstances associated with the recollection which inspired a feeling of 
sach dread as had prevented my ever looking at another — but it was 
not sufficient to counteract the heaven-directed impulse which first sends 
the infant to its mother’s breast, and afterward, as the mora] and intel- 
lectual wants of its nature are developed, still guides to her as to the 
fountain whence all wants are to be supplied, until at last, when the 
soul of the mother has fled, it prompts the child to hang lingeringly 
over her remains, as if to be with her was still the only solace. 

‘ Death sometimes wears an expression which seems as if in mockery 
of life— but here it had no victory. The countenance was sweet and 
heavenly, as if the soul, in departing, had lingered there, and left a trace 
of itself. It: was marked by a look of holy serenity, on the memory 
of which my. anihd has often reposed, and stilled its inquietudes, when 
it would find rest no where else. I passed in the chamber of death 
nearly all the two days that intervened between that time and the 
funeral. What I felt when dust was committed to dust, I will not 
attempt to describe. Whoever has buried a beloved mother, has known 
something of the soul-stricken feeling —the heart-chilling sense of 
desolation and irremediable loss — which comes over the child when 
he turns his back upon a mother’s grave. 

‘There is something in the relation of mother and child which 
nothing else can ever supply. It is a tie that commences with our 
birth, 1s nourished with the milk which gives us sustenance, and the 
feeling of its value and endearmens tgrows with our growth, and 
strengthens with our strength.’ .: dDisdaare intimate than the paternal 
tie, for the mother’s province is'svitht Hewchildren. She lives for them 
alone. She is seldom or never absent—she is their fixed and per- 
petual centre. She views their character, and interprets:thesr conduct, 
with more ‘jndulgence than can be expected in any other’ relation — an 
indulgence which. is more correspondent to the idea.we entertain of 
the protecting tenderness and benevolence of’ the Deity, than any 
thing else that we ever experience. She feels for them as for a part of 
herself. The most disinterested beings have some portion of indivi- 
duality; a mother seems to have none, when she views herself in 
connection with her children. 
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‘After my mother’s death, my father thought it indispensable that I 
should return to complete my year at the school. When I first went 
there, it was with the purpose of fitting myself for college; but at 
my own and my sister’s earnest entreaties, my father now consented 
that, at the expiration of the year, I should be placed in a law office in 
our immediate vicinity. I studied hard, that I might be better able to 
dispense with a collegiate course, and returned home with a sufficient 
store of Greek, Latin, and mathematics in my head, to answer all 
necessary purposes, and save me from mortification. Of course, I 
now attached myself more than ever to my sister. She was almost 
my only associate, and we were constantly pursuing some course of 
reading together, so that to her skilful, judicious guidance I am 
indebted for following those paths of literature, where the richest 
treasures are to be gathered. My mother’s death had given to this 
world, and to every thing that surrounded me, a different aspect. It 
was the first serious sorrow I had ever experienced, and a deadly one. 
It converted into sources of anxious reflection many things which I 
had before regarded as mere matters of course. I never thought of 
murmuring at the dispensation from which I suffered so severely: my 
early training had subdued my mind into a habit of considering that 
whatever is, is right — which often is mere habit, I believe — just as 
much as the unenlightened submission of the lower orders of creation 
to its lords. But I began to feel my mind disturbed by the amount 
and the various forms of evil that existed in the world — by the reflec- 
tion that so many beings seemed formed only to suffer and to die; that 
sO —_ were necessarily trained up and confirmed in vice, before they 
were old enough to ‘choose the good and refuse the evil.’ Books of 
history and travels occasioned me more unhappiness than amusement. 
To read of the horrid abuses and iniquities that have been practised 
among mankind ever since the world began, and to know that even at 
the present comparatively enlightened period, such an immense pro- 
portion of human beings were without the lights, either of knowledge 
or religion, occasioned a feeling, that it was difficult to reconcile all this 
with the paternal character of God; and to think of the Supreme Being 
as divested of that character, was to make the universe worse than a 
blank. The inquisition — the slave trade — despotism, in every form, 
oppressing the free heart and spirit of man — and above all, the neces- 
sary entailment of vice upon generations, as they rise successively, 
where vice and ignorance prevail—to see too, how few, even in 
Christian lands, make of virtue and religion much more than a 
name — how selfishness wraps up the heart, and passion debases the 
nature of many who profess the Christian name — these things occa- 
sioned me such uneasiness, that I might say with the Psalmist, ‘ my soul 
was disquieted within me.’ 

‘I did not communicate my feelings to my sister, because I could not 
bear to disturb the repose of her mind. My father wasa great deal ab- 
sent from home, and though of an affectionate disposition, had a reserve 
about him which was unfavorable to that free, confiding intercourse 
which ought ever to subsist between parent and child. So I kept all 
these thoughts within my own breast; but was unhappy at the feeling 
of estrangement from God, which they occasioned. I did not cease to 
pray to him, and my constant petition was, ‘Help thou my unbelief.’ 
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Had I early received such impressions of the Deity as may and ought 
to be conveyed to the mind of a child, by judicious instruction, I believe 
these harassing thoughts would never have disturbed me; for though 
many of the ways of Providence must forever be shrouded with inscru- 
table mystery, an enlightened faith in his goodness is seldom shaken. 

‘I sought for traces of the image of the Deity in his children; but 
we were surrounded by farmers, whose mode of life is more favorable 
to the ‘sobriety of virtue’ than to its striking exhibitions, and the disgust 
which I sometimes experienced at the hollow-heartedness and hypoc- 
risy of some, more than counteracted the satisfaction I derived from the 
unaffected simplicity and goodness of the rest. I sought as eagerly 
for every thing that would have a tendency to restore what had before 
been my habitual confidence in my Creator, as a fainting man seeks for 
something with which to revive his drooping nature. Nothing cheered 
me so much as to find eminent examples of goodness, whether among 
the poorer or the more wealthy classes of society. I was in the habit 
of accompanying my sister in her visits, which were many and frequent, 
to the poor, and was delighted with occasional exhibitions of the power 
of the religious principle in sustaining the spirit, when every other 
support had failed. I remember particularly, one poor invalid, who 
had been reduced by a complication of diseases to such a state of in- 
firmity, that even the bed —the last resource of suffering humanity — 
was often no resting place for her; and for months together, she would 
be obliged to take all the repose she could get, in a sitting posture, 
leaning her head upon a table. She was, in one sense, alone in the 
world — being the last of her family — and she was supported by the 
contributions of a few ladies who rescued her from the poor-house. 
Yet in this condition, which would be deemed utterly cheerless, she was 
one of the happiest persons I ever saw —full of spirit and animation. 
Praise was always on her lips, as in her heart. She would say, that to 
be one of God's creatures, and capable of comprehending the relation she 
bore to him —to have a place on his earth, to be an object of his care, 
and to hope for the immortality that had been.brought to light — were 
privileges worth more than all the sufferings that could be inflicted. 
‘Truly said the Apostle,’ she would exclaim, with great earnestness, 
‘this is eternal life—to know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.’ What are the evils of this earthly scene, to 
those who feel that they have laid hold on eternal life? If my father 
chastises me, it is in mercy.’ 

‘Still’ I said to myself, ‘ supposing all this were a delusion, might it 
not have the same effect upon the mind as if it were reality? And 
then again I replied —‘ No: if this faith were not of heavenly origin, 
it would partake of the perishable nature which stamps every thing 
earthly; it would contain the elements of its own destruction; and 
when every thing conspires against it, it would fall as falls the tower 
under which a mine has been sprung.’ Thus my mind vacillated — 
sometimes swayed by one set of feelings and opinions, sometimes by 
another. 

‘I now examined, for the first time in my life, with careful scrutiny, 
the evidences of Christianity, and they seemed to me perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Then I considered that our Saviour was exhibited to us as a 
transcript of the Deity, and that he was full of tenderness and benignity, 
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such as made him weep over the sorrows of his friends, and exercise 
his sublime power in behalf even of the humblest beggar. In thus 
making an investigation for myself, I was able to throw off some 
shackles which had fettered and galled my mind, and to remove some 
of my worst difficulties. I found, too, that even when my mind was in 
its most unsettled state, if I chanced in my reading to come across any 
sneers ata religious faith — at rational sentiments concerning the being 
and providence of God — it revolted with disgust; and it was then I 
would discover, that I still clung to those persuasions which before I 
seemed ready to renounce. I remember in reading Voltaire, the idea 
which he somewhere implies that the Deity deems us too insignificant 
for his notice, offended me very much. I felt that it was contradicted 
by my own experience of the bountiful provisions made for man’s hap- 
piness and improvement— ‘and after all,’ I would say to myself, 
‘what can poor ignorant mortals do, but judge by our own experience? 
I know that I have within me the elements of happiness, if | chose to 
make use of them as such, independent of any outward circumstances, 
and that happiness has extensively prevailed within the small limit of 
my observation. This world, perhaps, could not be otherwise than it 
is, if intended as a state of trial and probation; and it is certain that 
from him to whom little is given, little will be required. For the rest, it is 
matter of faith, such as Abraham exercised when he doubted not the 
reasonableness of the command which required him to offer up in 
sacrifice his only son —to confide with the humility and teachableness 
of a child in the wisdom and goodness of that Being ‘ whose ways are 
past finding out’ —and that this was the great faith upon which the 
Bible so much insists, I became more and more persuaded. Still, I 
would sometimes long for a clearer manifestation than such as is ob- 
tained ‘ by looking through a glass darkly,’ and my doubts occasionally 
returned. 

‘About this time, it was my happiness to become acquainted with 
one, the influence of whose character and example had more effect in 
establishing and confirming my mind on the only sure foundation, than 
all things else. Hewas a man ofa most enlightened, independent, and 
upright mind: his character was marked by a purity that seemed un- 
contaminated with any thing worldly ; he was one of the few in whom 
the image of God is not defaced. His heart, too, was full of benevo- 
lence that had the activity of a vital principle, and dispensed its life- 
giving influences as freely and noiselessly as the sun and dew. These 
qualities were moulded together by religion ‘ unto the measure of the 
Christian stature’ — for he had a firm, practical belief in the religion of 
Jesus, and a perfect reliance on the benevolence of the Deity. 

‘Soon after he came to reside in our village, I was transferred to his 
office, that I might have the benefit of his eminent professional excel- 
lence ; and as his manners were particularly kind and encouraging to 
the young, I had every opportunity of knowing him intimately. I was 
never with him a day without perceiving that his conceptions of moral 
duty were of the most elevated kind, producing in his mind a genuine 
love of Virtue, who was not only his hand-maid, but his twin-sister. 
He was, moreover, without the stimulus — to which even religious minds 
are not entirely unsusceptible — of sectarian popularity ; for, differing 
from the prevailing faith of the community in which he lived, he gave of- 
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fence, and was the innocent subject of much uncharitableness and cen- 
sure. These things, however, never disturbed his serenity, nor excited, 
apparently, a single unhallowed emotion: on the contrary, he exercised 
the greatest indulgence toward the faults and infirmities of those from 
whom he differed, and who thought that intolerance was a virtue. 

‘I was very much impressed with this feature of his character, upon 
an occasion which I thought would afford him a welcome triumph. 
There was in our village another gentleman of his profession, a Mr. 
Bond, whose talents were respectable, and who, notwithstanding he 
was opinionated, and self-complacent, had acquired considerable influ- 
ence in society. Ona public occasion when a question which concerned 
the religious interests of the people was discussed, my friend contended 
for some broader and more liberal principle than Mr. Bond approved, 
who therefore took this opportunity to assail him in the coarsest man- 
ner, attributing to him a secret, unfair method of using his influence, of 
which he was no more capable than the sun is capable of diffusing 
darkness. His uniform self-command, however, enabled him to pre- 
serve his equanimity under this pelting abuse. 

‘Some time after, this same man, so ready to suspect others, was him- 
self detected in dishonorable conduct, connected with his professional 
pursuits, which came to the knowledge of a full court, and which no- 
thing but the greatest indulgence on the part of his brethren, and their 
unwillingness to disgrace a man whose parentage was highly respectable, 
and whose standing had until then corresponded to it, could have in- 
duced them to overlook. For some days, the affair was matter of public 
discussion, and though I heard it talked of in my friend’s presence, not 
one remark upon it ever escaped from him, nor did any significant ex- 
pressions of his face reveal what he might have forbidden his lips to 
utter. I thought of him, who, when he was reviled, reviled not again. 

‘Such a man must of course acquire extensive influence. He was a 
good deal in public life, and a large community were fixing their eyes 
upon him with admiration, respect, and high anticipations of his future 
usefulness. I remained with him four years: he was ardent and as- 
siduous in every pursuit, and far too intensely occupied, for his health. 

‘Upon an occasion of unusual excitement and labor in an important 
case, in which he had been retained, he became suddenly and danger- 
ously ill: there seemed a total suspension of his powers, which was 
attended with dangerous symptoms. These increased, until it was ap- 
prehended that to us he was already as one that is no more — that the 
spirit would pass without any parting recognitions: but, a few hours 
previous to hisdeath, he revived, and to my latest day I shall bless God 
for having been permitted to witness the scene that followed. His mind 
which before had completely sunk under the effect of disease, roused 
from what had seemed the sleep of death, and in its strength burst for 
the tirne the withes and cords of mortality with which it was bound ; nor 
was he in the least dismayed by the sudden conviction that death was 
upon him. 

‘The King of Terrors seemed like an executioner, awed by the dig- 
nity of his victim to suspend his function, until the last adieus were 
uttered. Calmly and joyously did the spirit review its en career, and 
contemplate its future destiny; and the satisfaction which at such a mo- 
ment the consciousness of his past fidelity to his master evidently im- 
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parted to him, seemed to me like a voice pronouncing this to be a be- 
loved son. He no longer saw through a glass darkly; the veil of 
mortality seemed to be lifted from his eyes, and immortality to dawn 
upon him. All this was the more striking, as he had none of that 
enthusiasm which makes the imagination excitable. His strongest 
feelings were the result always of deliberate conviction ; the religious 
principle was thoroughly woven into his character; he had ever lived 
in a sense of dependence upon, and communion with his Maker and 
Saviour. The perfect repose of his mind, in death, upon the same 
principles that had abided with him through life, when, too, the sud- 
denness of the summons furnished the greatest possible test of their 
value and sufficiency, since it deprived the soul of all opportunity to 
marshal its forces, and array itself for the great victory it had to ac- 
complish, conveyed to my mind a new and powerful conviction of their 
truth, which nothing has yet been able to remove. 

‘Long and bitterly did I deplore his loss to myself personally, though 
I was but one among many, very many others, who wept and lamented 
over him. Such a man is like a beacon-light in the moral wilderness 
of the world — and the brightness which it diffused fell on my soul. 

‘Soon after this, my beloved sister was married, and my father being 
engaged toa lady for whom I had conceived a dislike, I could not bear 
to think of remaining at home under these circumstances. I therefore 
determined, with my father’s consent, to accept an invitation, long since 
received, to visit a bachelor uncle of my mother’s, after whom I was 
named, who resided in England. I took leave of the living and the 
dead, in going from the home of my youth, and with a sad heart pro- 
ceeded to the placeofembarkation. We had a prosperous voyage: the 
ocean, which I had never seen before, was to me a new and glorious 
revelation of the wonderful attributes of the Deity; and though gran- 
deur and might were the prevailing features which it disclosed, I was 
ever discovering traits of tenderness, too. Among these, was the very 
circumstances of man’s familiarity with the mighty deep — the ease and 
safety with which he traverses and makes it subserve his various in- 
terests. Even the beautiful color of its waters, and the rich hues with 
which it was occasionally dyed —the fish, too, swimming joyously 
about in their native element — seemed to me like so many circum- 
stances intended to relieve the oppressed sense, and reveal the tender 
father in the mighty God. 

‘I received from my uncle — whose only inmate, beside domestics, 
was a maiden sister, and who had long been separated from all the rest 
of his family—the kindest welcome. He had naturally very warm affec- 
tions, but from his isolated manner of living, and his want of objects to 
excite them, they had become so dormant that he was himself hardly 
aware of their existence. 

‘ My arrival seemed soon to awaken them in all their force. I had 
the good fortune to produce an agreeable impression upon him, and he 
listened with intense interest to all that I told him, as well of our coun- 
try, as of his relatives who had settled there. Having been so long 
unused to the pleasure of society and.sympathy — his sister being, both 
from taste and habit, exclusively devoted to housewifery — he now en- 
joyed his intercourse with me, as a man whose appetite has long been 
destroyed by the unhealthy state of his system enjoys its restoration. 
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He soon began to manifest an anxiety to secure my stay with him as 
long as possible; and ascertaining by his inquiries the peculiar circum- 
stances that decided me upon coming to him, and the facts that | was 
just twenty-one years of age—had finished my legal studies — been 
admitted to the bar — and expected to commence practice immediately 
upon my return — he said to me that he hoped I would not be in haste 
to leave him, nor anxious about securing, through my profession, the 
means of support, as it was his intention to settle upon me, immediately, 
a portion of that estate the whole of which he ‘had always designed 
should be ultimately mine. I was touched with his kindness, and did 
not hesitate to accept it. I spent my time, in the year that ensued, 
either with him, or in making excursions into different parts of Eng- 
land —that island queen, to whom, in her robes of perpetual verdure, 
and her look of laughter and loveliness, might be applied with slight 
exception, what has been spoken of one of Fancy’s creations: 


’ Say, to delight this wondering earth 
oes she among us mortals roam, 
Who from the blue deep took her birth, 
Her nurture from the sparkling foam ? 

‘My uncle lived in a retired country-seat, and there was but one 
neighbor with whom he had much intercourse. This was a man of 
strongly-marked character, and great peculiarities, who had been twice 
a widower, and whose present family consisted of several sons and one 
step-daughter. Being introduced to them, I soon discovered some cir- 
cumstances of similarity in my condition and that of the young lady, 
which heightened the interest that her appearance and manners had pre- 
viously excited. The disagreeable impressions of her step-father, which 
his somewhat unreasonable and domineering treatment of her mother had 
produced on her mind, were increased to positive dislike, in consequence 
of his persevering determination, in spite of her manifest aversions to such 
a step, that she should unite herself in wedlock with one of his sons of a 
former marriage. The poor girl had no escape from the disagreeable 
circumstances of her situation but in an occasional visit to a married 
daughter of her step-father’s, who had too much generosity and delicacy 
to join the family compact against her happiness. In the course of 
some months, | had an opportunity to see a great deal of her, and found 
her all that I had been led to imagine from her first appearance — 
warm hearted, intelligent, delicate, and sensitive. When her father, 
who was likewise her guardian, discovered my increasing interest in 
her, he made use of a prejudice which he really felt against all 
Americans, asa pretext for requesting my uncle that I might not come 
to his house again. This, of course, produced a separation between 
the families; and the prospect of a total suspension of our intercourse — 
since all those facilities were removed, which seem almost indispensable 
to a delicate female — brought the matter to a crisis at once. I found 
means to deglare my attachment, and the answer which I received filled 
me with the raptures of a successful lover. , 

‘My uncle soon informed his neighbor of the state of affairs be- 
tween us, which made him more violent than ever in his dislike to me. 
He still forbade me his house entirely, and so unpleasant was our 
situation rendered, that I listened with the less reluctance to the propo- 
sal of my uncle, who really took a great interest in the affairs of the 
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‘young folks, as he called’ us, that as ‘the oil was yet a minor by 
some months, I should travel a year on the continent, and then she 
would be at liberty to act for herself. ‘’Tisa pity,’ he added, ‘ that you 
should not see all that is to be seen, on this side of the water.’ 

‘I knew that this was quite a sacrifice on my uncle’s part, and felt 
that he had continually new and strong claims upon my gratitude. 

‘In having an opportunity to see more of the world, | was happy to 
find, that though L of course perceived an admixture of good and evil — 
the tares sown plentifully with the wheat — yet that the traces of 
a father’s love and benificence were every where manifest tome. I 
realize, more than ever, the significance and truth of the sentiment, 
‘Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God; yes, with her thousand 
and ten thousand voices. Nature’s beautiful and imperishable monu- 
ments recorded an inscription to Him who reared them —a Deus fecit; 
while the wonderful works of Art bore witness with what a generous 
portion of his own intelligence the Creator had endowed hia creatures — 
and assimilated them to himself. It was more and more evident, too, 
that the moral nature of man, where it had not become debased, was 
stamped with his image. I have elsewhere preserved in my journal 
the particular impressions made upon my mind by different objects and 
scenes, and will not here repeat them. Meanwhile, the letters which I 
constantly received from the chosen of my heart gave new impulse to 
all the best susceptibilities of my nature. This was the holiday of my 
moral existence. 

‘On my return, I found her on a visit to her sister, at whose house, 
a month or two after, we were married. My uncle was very desirous 
that we should become members of his family. We could make a part 
of the establishment, without feeling that we burdened it. Here, then, 
we lived in the most retired manner, and had ample opportunity to 
ascertain our mutual resources. 

‘My wife had been carefully trained by a most judicious and 
enlightened mother: both her intellectual and moral nature had been 
richly cultivated, and in the school of adversity her character had 
acquired a stability and maturity, which were very uncommon for her 
years. She had a lofty sense of duty, an energy of purpose, and at the 
same time a modest estimation of herself, which form the happiest com- 
bination in the female character. She had, too, a most enlightened 
piety, the observation of which tended to confirm the lately-acquired 
steadfastness of my faith —and she loved me in the characteristic man- 
ner of her sex —that is, with entire devotion. 

‘'We passed nearly two years in unvarying happiness. We were 
occupied with our own improvement, and interested in promoting the 
happiness of those with whom we were inmates: nor was the welfare 
of the peasantry in our neighborhood indifferent to us; and I flatter 
myself their condition was essentially and permanently improved, by the 
knowledge and religious instruction, disseminated, by our means, among 
them, and particularly among their children. 

‘The birth of our daughter, at the close of the second year of our 
marriage, awakened a new set of feelings, and opened a new sphere of 
duty. Our cup of happiness which before was full, seemed to overflow ; 
but alas! it was not long before it became infused with bitter drops. 
My wife’s health visibly declined, and we became excessively anxious 
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on her account. After awaiting, for some months, the effect of time, 
and of the various remedies which skill could suggest and tenderness 
apply, 1 wished very much to try the effect of a voyage — and led, by 
this circumstance, to turn my eyes to my own country again, I felt an 
irresistible longing to tread its soil once more —to embrace my much- 
loved sister — and to claim for my wife and child those generous sym- 
pathies of her nature which had constituted the pride and happiness of 
my early life. She had been constantly in the habit of corresponding 
with me, and [ had never lost for a moment the memory of her love. 
My poor father, too! I hoped I might do something for him. His 
marriage had proved, as I apprehended, most unfortunate; his gay 
young wife had persuaded him to exchange his country residence 
for a city life, and our beloved home was sold into the hands of 
strangers. 

‘My uncle did not oppose my plan. ‘Something must indeed be 
done for our dear Louisa,’ he said, ‘ and it is natural you should wish to 
be in your own country, and among your own friends again. Your 
father, too, has a claim upon you, which far supersedes mine. I have 
always regretted that I did not goto America before I became so firmly 
established here, and think it the best place on earth for a young man 





to establish himself. I will not, then, be so selfish as to detain you here. 


I am old, and have not long to sojourn on the earth, and my good sis- 
ter and I will, with God’s permission, finish our journey together.’ 

‘I was deeply affected by my uncle’s magnanimity and kindness on 
this occasion, and assured him that I would hold myself in readiness 
to return to him, should any thing occur to make him particularly 
desire it.’ 

‘My wife had no strong tie to England, save that which one always 
feels to the soil in which are the graves of those one loves. In conse- 
quence of her lonely and isolated condition, at the time our acquaint- 
ance commenced, she clung to me, not only as the heart clings to its 
dearest possessions, but as it fastens itself to one only hope or treasure; 
and she was ready to say, ‘Thy people shall be my people.’ She par- 
ticipated too, in my desire that she should see my sister, and felt that her 
society would be a great addition to our happiness. 

‘It was late in the fall, before all things were ready for our departure. 
Our voyage was long, and attended with some untoward circumstances 
which affected sensibly the feeble frame of my wife. When we arrived 
in America, the first tidings we heard was that my sister, in consequence 
of her husband’s ill health, had gone to pass the winter in the South of 
France. I will here add, that she has remained on the continent with 
him ever since. I have received recent intelligence of her husband’s 
death, and of her intention to come and live with me. Her faithful 
bosom will be as a haven of rest to a weary mariner. 

‘This was a great disappointment—a shock to both of us; nor 
had the wan and altered aspect of my father, whom I saw a few days 
after, any tendency to cheer the gloom which it occasioned. I now felt 
that I was a stranger, homeless and almost friendless, in my native land. 
I signified to my father my wish to procure for the winter a comfort- 
able residence in some retired country village. He had seen our present 
residence advertised. I first hired, then purchased it, and have never 
left it since. My sister left no family behind, and my father, I knew, 
preferred seeing me any where else rather than in his own house. 
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‘ During the dreary winter that ensued, our child was our only solace 
and amusement. With an aching heart I watched the hectic hue on 
my wife’s cheek, ‘like the unnatural red which autumn plants upon the 
falling leaf? growing brighter and deeper, and her parched lips betoken- 
ing the withering away of the vital principle. She lingered through 
the Spring, and I hoped that in the month of June I should travel with 
her, and that her drooping nature might at least be revived a little by 
the freshness of the season — but even this was denied me. 

‘She expired the latter part of July. She was able, until just before 
her death, to take short rides, and to walk a little about our own precincts. 
‘It isa privilege,’ she would say, ‘to have lived so far through this 
beautiful season —to see Nature dress for you so sweet a home. My 
grave will be near you, and you will visit it, Henry, and you will take 
our child there, when she is old enough, and teach her whose it is — 
and then you will point to Heaven, that her thoughts and hopes may 
soar thither.’ 

‘When she uttered sentiments like these, there wasa holy calmness 
and authority in her manner, which suppressed the agitations of my 
nature. It was like the voice which said to the tumultuous waves, 
‘ Peace, be still!’ and hushed them into silence. She was remarkably 
cheerful through all her sickness: the heavenly tranquillity of her 
mind was never disturbed, except occasionally, when her lip would 
quiver, and a tear drop from her eye, as some touching display of love- 
liness in her child awakened the strong desire to live and watch her 
‘mind’s development’ — some circumstance occurred to make her 
mind dwell with unusual tenacity upon the idea of leaving it mother- 
less. It was her constant endeavor, however, not to indulge such re- 
flections. ‘Jesus Christ took little children into his arms and blessed 
them,’ she would say, ‘and that blessing rests on them still” Their 
angels do always stand before the face of my Father who is in Heaven.’ 

‘She was constantly speaking of her mercies. When the season of 
flowers came, some little children of the neighborhood, who, in the few 
months that we had lived near them, had already experienced her be- 
neficence, and learned to love and almost venerate her, constantly 
brought her their little offerings, and one day when a handful of roses 
had been thrown upon her bed, she smiled and said significantly, ‘ My 
bed is strewed with roses.’ 

‘ Even in her sleep, she not unfrequently indicated the constant state of 
her mind, by singing in her former sweet, musical voice, which now 
seemed only lent her for the moment, words and notes of praise — and 
when she finally slept the sleep of death, it was as when a child falls 

asleep in the lap of its parent. 





‘Sue is gone! — but her presence dwells with me, and nothing can 
destroy the faith I feel, that I shall yet see her, eye to eye and face to face. 
I thank my God for having given me one of the loveliest of his crea- 
tures, to be so long the companion of my pilgrimage. If I had every 
possession on earth, nothing but my child would yield me such a 
revenue of happiness, as I constantly derive from the treasures of my 
memory.’ 
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VOL. VIII. 


THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


I. 


Ye bid me mingle in the dance, 
And smile among the young and gay — 
Ye say that grief will dim my glance, 
And turn my raven tresses gray ; 
I care not, yet I strive to bow 
In meekness to my lonely fate — 
I dry my tears and smooth my brow, 
The while my heart is desolate. 


When last I joined the festive throng, 
. [heard — it seemed my brain to sear — 

A stranger breathe the very song 
That first he warbled in my ear. 

The words, the tune, but ah! that tone 
What living lip could imitate ? 

Mid laughing crowds I stood, alone, 
Unutterably desolate. 


Itt. 


I miss him by the evening hearth, 
I miss him at the silent meal, 
But keenest in the bower of mirth 
My joyless solitude I feel : 
But fate I saw a happy bride 
Smile fondly on her wedded mate, 
While I— oh! would that I had died 
With him who left me desolate. 


Iv. 


Ye speak of wealth — In Mammeon’s mart 
There’s not a single boon I crave; 
Gold cannot heal the broken heart, 
Nor bribe the unreturning grave: 
It cannot fill the vacant seat 
Where once my honored husband sate, 
Nor still my heart’s convulsive beat, 
Nor make my home less desolate. 


Vv 


Alas! the base on which we build 
Hope’s fairest fabric, is but air, 
And laughs the heart, when God has willed 
To lay his chastening finger there. 
A brighter, happier dream than ming 
Did never love and hope create ; 
I bowed before an earthly shrine, 
And Heaven has left me desolate. 


VL 
And yet not so: my soul be calm — 
The hand that smiteth will sustain ; 
Thou hast a helper on whose arm 
The mourner never lean’d in vain. 
O! may that arm the pilgrim guide 
By the straight path, and narrow gate, 
To where the lover in bliss abide, 
And hearts no more are desolate. SK 
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EAST FLORIDA—ALLIGATORS—THE SEMINOLES, erc. 


BY ‘ORSON.’ 


East Fiorina, the ‘land of flowers’ —‘sweet Florida’ —is the 
land of fiction, and always has been so. In this sense, it may be the 
land of poetry, but in sober earnest, it is for the most part a flat, pine 
barren, full of swamps; and where there are hills, they are sand hills, 
which frequently fall through, and reveal a pond of water — so that the 
word terra firma has no application to this territory. We could not 
help advising a speculator, who was boasting of his purchase, that he 
had better erect a steam engine, and paddle his land to some place in the 
ocean where there is a bottom, if he wished to have it settled. We knew 
of one who had pitched on a site fora house, and when he took a friend 
with him to look at it, the foundation of his project had literally fallen 
through. There wasa pond in the place of the hill. In one section, the 
country is full of such ponds for miles. The reason of falling through 
im this manner is, that there is a soft limestone below, and a quicksand 
above, and when the limestone dissolves, down goes the land, of course, 
however high speculators may raise land in other places. But we will 
stop punning, and be serious. 

The first impression of this country, as seen from the ocean, is that 
of a sandy reef, thrown up by the Gulf Stream, and I am not very sure 
that it is not the correct one. ‘There are no primary rocks, and only 
such as have lime for their basis, that | remember. I have also met 
with pieces of rock coral in the centre of the peninsula. The natives 
term it ‘ petrified live oak,’ but I fancy that the roots of these live oaks 
stand on the bottom of the ocean, and form the foundation of the terri- 
tory. But no matter, at present, what is below — there is not much to 
support enthusiasm above. Here and there are oases in the desert, 
and they appear more beautiful by the contrast than do like spots in 
another country. 

For instance, near the ‘ Devil’s Elbow,’ on the St. John’s River, there 
is a lovely place. The trail from St. Augustine to this great bend is 
about thirty miles, is almost as level asa board floor, and has not a 
house on it for the whole distance. In dry weather, you can hardly 
find a drop of water on the route; but should it begin to rain when you 
start, you must spur ahead, or next day the w hole country will be de- 
luged, and you must tie your clothes on your head, and swim your 
horse over deep creeks, and wade him all the rest of the way, excepting 
for a short distance near the town just mentioned. So you must not 
turn back for rain; neither should you go forward, unless absolutely 
compelled; for it is much more dangerous to be wet at the South than 
the North. A check of perspiration is likely to be fatal in a short 
time in low latitudes. Some persons can resist exposure wonderfully, 
while it is soon death to others. We heard of a boat load of sixteen 
persons being overset near New-Orleans, and not taking care to change 
their clothes, they took the fever, and only one survived. The like 
danger prevails even in the West India Islands, and Florida is not 
exempt. Along the coast it is as healthy as at the North, taking the 
year round; but at the time I was there, the back-woodsmen were 
nearly all sick. I have been wet all day, but, by drinking a sufficient 
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quantity of good wine at night, escaped all evil consequences. In 
truth, with care, a man may live almost any where, and expose himself 
also, if he will only take counteracting measures in time. 

I was about to describe a beautiful spot, but if we should reach it too 
suddenly, justice will not be done to it, and nature will] not have been 
followed — for you cannot be there by one wish. For the most part 
of the time, you must consent to mount your horse early, and Jet him 
paddle you there, through swamps and creeks — and if it should chance 
to be a horse of the country, ten to one your feet will be dragging 
in the water all day long, for they are not larger than Shetland 
ponies. A traveler makes a strange figure on one of them, with his 
saddle-bags projecting out on each side. Toa humane man, they seem 
to be chosen so that the rider may take turns in duty, and carry his 
horse when the horse becomes tired of walking. 

One day in August, desiring to travel this trail — for there is no 
road —and it being very warm, I waited until afternoon, so as to escape 
the heat of the day, and have the cool of night. After securing a pas- 
sage over a deep creek by day-light, I did not regard the night, as it 
was at the time of full moon, and I depended on this to find my way. 
But a cloud arose, and as it began to grow dark, the first company I 
met was a large bear; I had not taken the precaution to carry pistols, 
dirk, or any thing in the shape of arms, beside, what nature gave me, 
although sometimes I did. However, bruin left me; but 1 had re- 
marked a great many tiger tracks in some parts of the trail, which 
were out of water, and I did not like their owners much at night, with 
odds against me: I had now to penetrate a deep branch called Moc- 
casin Branch, from the number of moccasin snakes in it. Beside, there 
were alligators, and the water, between two and three feet deep, extended 
two or three miles, and had fallen logs and crossing roots in it, which 
sometimes catch hold of the horse’s feet, and keep him fast. £ was once 
served so. Withal,the roots of the cypress rise up in the shape of a 
sharp sugar-loaf, and makea horse stumble. Sometimes a horse, when 
he is lost in such a swamp, must Jeap over a fallen tree, and one knows 
not exactly where he may alight. 

In this condition, I found myself one night alone, and it became so 
dark that I could not see my horse’s head; he was lost also — for 
he stopped, catching at the wild grass which arose above the water, and 
began to try to scent his way like a dog. I knew he had a poor chance 
for this, as there was nothing but water to smell to, and this will not 
hold a scent of tracks. Had I not become accustomed to such dangers, 
I should have felt very disagreeable, for Major C had lost his 
horse in this very place by the bite of a moccasin snake; and one 
man —not remarkable for his veracity, however — had told me that 
he had been attacked by an alligator im the morass, and escaped with 
considerable difficulty. I had heard so much of these things, without 
having been alarmed at any time myself, to any great degree, that I had 
impatiently, and I must confess imprudently, refused to be troubled with 
arms any more, excepting on especial occasions. Where there are no 
brigands or lawyers, a man is pretty safe, wherever he may be — and 
to say truth, whatever appearances of danger there may be to the unini- 
tiated among bears, wolves, tigers, alligators, moccasin and rattle-snakes, 
scorpions or centipedes, miasma or malaria, in a pitch dark swamp 
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at midnight hanes is last in ele than with many a lawyer or mer- 
chant I could mention, who has obtained a great name by impudence 
and cunning. We shall grapple with them, likely as not, one of these 
days: but let us go on. 

L got out of the swamp, by the light of the moon, after the shower 
passed over, and on reaching the open pine barren, the horse’s instinct 
assisted me to find the trail again. We then jogged on at a dog- 
trot pace, and by two or three o’clock reached a long line of thick 
woods, which told me that the softly-flowing St. John’s River was near at 
hand. Here was a camp of enterprising live-oak cutters procuring 
timber for the navy; and near this place I-threw dull care away, or 
rather lost it, in slumber. It was at the wigwam of an old Indian 
‘medicine-woman’ that I stopped. She had wandered there from the 
east end of Long-Island, and there she lived entirely alone, although 
sixty or seventy years of age—a strange being, who did not lack 
shrewdness, by any means, nor skill in the cure of simple sores, or 
fresh wounds. She would have been thought a witch in Scotland or 
New-England, in the days of witchcraft. I have known her to catch 
turtles, weighing forty or fifty pounds, with a fish-hook not larger than 
a perch-hook — and this, of itself, would have given her some credit ; her 
independent tone and manners would have confirmed herclaims. Her 
hut stood near the loveliest spot in Florida, and it is this: 1 was about to 
describe. 

By looking on the map, about a hundred miles from the mouth of the 
St. John’s, a short turn will be seen in the river. It is the place de- 
scribed by one of the historians of Florida* as so thickly abounding 
with alligators, that a dog might cross the river by leaping from the 
back of one to the other, all the way over—a story larger than I 
intend to tell. But it is indeed a lovely spot, to which my careless pen 
can hardly do justice. 

To view the place advantageously, we must sail up to it in a plea- 
sure-boat, and then land. At first, we are in a broad bay, but as we 
approach, the river contracts, and exhibits that rare beauty in Florida — 
rippling water, running under the long, pendent, gray mosses of the 
live-oak, and the gracefully-bending, golden, wild orange tree, bowing 
to the waters, and towering above all, the giant magnolias. Often the 
stream foams with fish, and the wild duck seems to be at home, and the 
deer comes down to drink the waters, and the alligator bellows like 
distant thunder. Otherwise, silence and solitude reign, and all appear 
as if man had never intruded here. I have gone on shore to enjoy the 
coolness created under the wild orange groves by the current of the 
river, and have seen the Indian come paddling down the stream with 
his child; his squaw also rowing with one oar, while he paddled and 
steered, and every thing has had the appearance of the time of Colum- 
bus. The hand of civilized man was not visible; all was primitive, 
and few could better enjoy the scene. This was my favorite place of 
resort. The alligator was not the least interesting neighbor. With 
my good rifle, I could prove my skill without any compunctious visit- 
ings of conscience, which is not always the case with a good marks- 
man. When a man wings a noble eagle, he is apt to regret it, and to 
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wish that it might soar away again. But an alligator, a man must be 
a first rate shot to kill —and when he is dead, we rejoice even as though 
we had killed that ‘old serpent which is called the devil,’ for sake 
nothing can seem more like the tempter. You would take him for an 
old log, on which you might step with safety; and it requires a prac- 
tised eye to see him when he is close by you: but only give him a fair 
shot, and he will soon show his power by whitening the river with 
foam — unless, indeed, the shot should be point blank, in which case he 
will only turn over and lift up his quivering black arm and hand, and 
die. I have counted ten or fifteen in sight on the river, at once, on a 
calm day; but generally they are close in shore, and then they make 
the finest shots. 

One day, with a half-grown Indian and an Indian mulatto boy — 
who, by the way, was as handsome a fellow as ever I saw in my life, and 
the least to be depended on — was out with me in a canoe near this place, 
on an alligator hunt, and I shot one about twelve feet long, but did not kill 
him. Being the first one, and not long after my arrival in the country, 
I desired to secure his skin as a trophy. Thinking him sufficiently 
wounded, I made a noose of the rope at the bow of the canoe, and 
slipped it over the end of his rough, jagged tail, where it held on; but 
in attempting to tow him backward to a good landing-place, to have him 
skinned, he came to himself in a great measure, for he had only been 
stunned. There wasatime then! The water foamed, and the canoe 
was jerked hither and thither, and he would come up alongside with 
his great jaws wide open, as though he would like nothing better than to 
swallow us, canoe and all. The boys were for cutting him loose, but 
this was out of the question. My only fear was, that he would break 
loose. So I sat the boys down on the bottom of the crank canoe, 
that he might not overset us, while 1 stood up with the butt-end of an 
oar, in the position of a harpooner, to ‘ give it to him’ in the mouth and 
eyes every time he came up. After fighting in this manner for a time, 
and battering up the end of the oar so that it was spoiled, by good for- 
tune he dragged us near an overhanging live-oak, on which I placed 
one of the boys, that he might go and get an axe. He soon returned, 
and I astonished him by a blow on his cranium, and then fairly settled 
him. He had sand, and pine-knots, and other ‘ hearty food’ in his 
stomach. One of his hands had been lost, probably bitten off in battle 
with some wild beast, or brother reptile. He made a very pleasant 
morning’s sport, especially as it was my first conquest, and entitled me 
to all the privileges of a Floridian. 

At this my favorite place of resort, a Gretna-Green affair happened, 
just before my arrival, and was witnessed by a companion who was 
often with me, but who now — poor fellow! —sleeps in the sands, as 
indeed do most others of my acquaintances of ‘ sweet Florida’ — for the 
truth is, all the beautiful pendent mosses are, to the initiated, weeds of 
mourning for a depopulated country. But to the Gretna-Green affair of 
the Seminoles. 

One day, as he described it, warm and calm, the river glossy, and 
the air silent, excepting with the voices of alligators, he heard, up the 
river, a confused, hurried splashing of paddles, and what should he see 
shoot around the point, but a man and woman in a canoe — he dash- 
ing with might and main, while she pulled with one oar, which, by 
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the way, is their usual mode; but on this occasion there was more 
than ordinary interest and energy displayed; and there soon appear- 
ed good reason for it. There was a tall, athletic Indian in pursuit, 
with eyes flashing fire, and dealing out strokes as if he had the good 
will to drive the river back to its source. It was a royal race, and no 
sham about it. A jealous lover was in the last canoe, and he had the 
consent of all friends, save the two who were foremost in the race. 
They might have come fifty or sixty miles, for aught any one could 
tell, and it was impossible to say how far they ran. The flitting past 
was all I heard of; and imagination can only picture one of the most 
fearful struggles that ever took place between two mortal men. Doubt- 
less one or the other fell, and became food for alligators and buzzards. 

The punishment for murder is death, invariably, even when it is 
accidental. They make no exception to the law, that ‘ whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ Anciently, they made the 
culprit stoop on his knees, and then with one foot on his back, the execu- 
tioner — who must be the nearest relative of the deceased — struck a 
tremendous blow with a sharp-edged war-club on the head, so as to 
cleave it almost through. At present, a rifle is placed in the hands of 
the nearest relation, and thus the work is despatched. I knew of an 
instance wherein a boy, only about eleven years of age, was the execu- 
tioner. ‘The culprit had killed his father, by a sudden blow ; and as if 
he knew his fate sealed, and all attempts at escape must be either fatal 
or unworthy of him, he sat down quietly upon the ground, and the boy 
advanced with his father’s rifle, and shot him, by applying the muzzle 
of the piece to his side. The ball passed first through his arm, and 
then down diagonally, and out at his hip: they buried the murderer 
and his victim in the same grave. Sometimes they thrust their dead 
up hollow trees, and at others, build a sort of small log-hut over them, 
so that wild beasts may not devour them. 

For less heinous crimes than murder, they mutilate the ears, noses, 
and lips of culprits, and sometimes, by banishing themselves, and 
remaining away until the corn dances take place, they are forgiven at 
that jubilee. 

I was acquainted with one tall, finely-modelled Indian, whose ears had 
been cut off for some peccadillo, and who felt the disgrace in his inmost 
soul. He wasa dangerous man, but I did not heed him, particularly, until 
one day, wishing to try his stréngth against my own, I proposed to 
wrestle with him. Being very little, if any, over the middle size 
myself, and not particularly muscular in appearance, he seemed to 
anticipate an easy victory; but I doubted it, and at it we went in good 
earnest. Their mode of wrestling is, to rest their chin upon the 
shoulder of their opponent, and clasp the hands over the small of the 
back, and then press on the arch — which the antagonist makes of his 
back —to bend it in, and throw him thus, or, by a sudden wrench, dash 
him down upon the ground. In this manner we made many tracks 
in the sand, but neither could conquer; and so, by mutual consent, 
we gave itup; but on his turning to leave the ground, I thrust my 
fingers in his flank, under his short ribs, to tickle him, in mere 
sport, when, as if he had been converted to a fury, he turned, 
and with his war-knife projecting from the lower part of his clenched 
hand, his eyes glittering beyond any thing I ever saw in a rattle 
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snake’s head, he brandished it with rigid muscle, and was in the very act 
to plunge it down into my heart, when he caught my eye laughing, and 
nothing but sport in it, and he merely shook his head, and put it up. 
I never would wrestle with such a hot-head again. He would not 
have been so furious, had there not been a deep feeling of revenge 
against the author of his disgrace; and I might have known he was a 
dangerous chap, had I noticed him more particularly before. He had 
all the marks of a furious character — not the least of which was the 
voice of a boy of seven years of age—for im these men, extremes 
meet. 

Never but once or twice, beside this time, did I come near being 
attacked by any of the red race, that I know of, and then it was in con- 
sequence of not properly regarding their dignity, which is a mortal 
offence. They did not like to hear me imitate their singing, but always 
said I had taken ‘ whiskey too much,’ although | abominated the stuff, 
and they knew it— but | loved to teaze them, and my danger was, in 
carrying it too far. On one occasion, one came at me, with a bad intent, 
for laughing at him for being caught out of his district, and taken pri- 
soner by his chief, at the command of the United States’ agent; and I 
certainly should have been obliged to stand in self-defence, knife to 
knife, had not a chief stepped in between us at the instant, and pro- 
nounced me, ‘ Heint le ma escha !’ —that is, ‘very good indeed, or in 
Seminole English, ‘ good too much.’ 

The character last referred to had been many miles with me through 
the country, up the creeks or branches, to look for a mill site, and we 
had slept on the ground together, far from any white man’s habitation. 
It was only a sudden passion he was in, and it must be confessed I was 
in the wrong myself in not looking into the depths of his mind, and in 
not being careful to avoid hurting his feelings, which I did thought- 
lessly. Both of the above-mentioned Indians were high-minded, 
chivalrous fellows, and I have always thought the more of one of 
them for his spirit, although it came near costing me my life. Not 
giving sufficient credit to the Indian character, is the greatest cause of 
trouble with them — and this is a good moral for a conclusion. 


A NIGHT IN JUNE. 
WRITTEN ON THE HEIGHTS OF THE HUDSON, NEAR ROCKLAND LAKE. 


How peaceful is the night! — one large pale cloud 
Is sailing slowly o’er the starry blue, 
While, like a virgin in her snowy shroud, _ 
Seems the young moon so wanly gleaming through ; 
The waters are at rest — and not a swell 
Uplifts the anchored lily’s folded bell. 


There ’s scarce a breath the spangled leaves to shake, 
Yet fresh and cool comes up the dewy air ; 
The silver stars sleep in the silent lake, 
As if another Heaven indeed were there. 
Thus, while rich perfume all the scene embalms, 
Night lies asleep, with Nature in her arms. J. 
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THE SKY: (AN EXTRACT.) 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 


No wonder nations worshipped here, and bowed 
Their forehead in the dust Pefore the fires 
That watch o’er earth, and seem to speak aloud 
The deeds of unborn ages; man aspires 
To the high seat of yods, and never tires 
To read the infinite, the past, and throw 
Looks full of hope before him; so those fires 
Which are so high, and look so far, must know 
All that is big with fate, and will have birth below. 


Faith centres in the sky; ’t is there we turn, 

When earth is only darkness — there we send 

Our vows to those we fear, and there we burn, 

When the last pulse beats low, to find the end 

Of all we hate, and thus in hope we tend 

To the high dwelling of the stars — bright souls 

Love with the purer elements to blend ; 

And so, when the deep knell its parting tolls, 
They gaze on the pure light that ever round us rolls. 


So those, who have been gifted with the flame 
Of an ascending intellect, whose light 
Kindled as death drew near, and seemed the same, 
Or fairer on the verge of being’s night — 
So they have fixed their last look on the bright, 
Clear sky, as if awhile insphered and bound 
In a full sense of glory — their delight 
Was too intensely keen to have a sound — 
It spake in the long smile they cast so calmly round. 


SALT WATER SKETCHES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROUGE ET NOIR,’ ‘THE INUNDATION OF SAINT PETERSBURGH,’ ETC. 


THE PASSAGE HOME. 


Reaper, has it ever been thy misfortune to encounter a London 
November fog? If not, thou canst form no adequate idea of its exqui- 
site discomfort. Let me depict it to the eye of thy imagination. An 
unwholesome, sulphurous vapor; about the same color and almost as 
palpable as pea-soup, is above and around you, forming a most delecta- 
ble horizon to your field of vision, a semi-opaque circle, six feet in 
diameter. The érottoir is smeared with a greasy, tenacious mud, and 
so slippery that the foot glides six inches backward from the spot 
whereon you plant it, at each advancing step, with the same pleasing 
facility as if you were perambulating a pavement of eels. Your ears 
are saluted with every imaginable variety of discordant sounds, the oc- 
casions of which — probably all trifling — you magnify into something 
horrible, merely from inability to investigate them ; cae when at length, 
led by instinct more than any other guide, you reach the door of your 
hotel, felicitating yourself on the prospective creature-comforts of a good 
dinner and a bottle of Madeira, it is an even chance that some dexterous 


pickpocket has ‘boarded you in the smoke,’ and appropriated all your 
available resources. 
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I write advisedly, having experienced all these inconveniences, yea 
even to the last and most excruciating one, while enveloped in the me- 
phitic nuisance J have endeavored to describe. 

The November of 18— was remarkable for the opacity and conti- 
nuity of these gentle exhalations —a fact I have sufficient reason to 
remember, from the circumstance of the vessel in which I had engaged 
my passage to New-York, being, with some five hundred others, 
literally fog-bound for upward of a fortnight. 

It was on the fifth of the month — (the date was indelibly fixed in m 
memory by the united exertions of half a dozen ragged urchins iietisalle 
my window, yelling at the utmost stretch of their voices, 


‘Remember, remember the fifth of November, 
When gunpowder, treason, and plot,’ etc.,) 


that I was disconsolately dallying with my breakfast in the commercial 
room at Hatchett’s, Piccadilly, and inwardly petitioning Providence to 
clarify the atmosphere, when methought gleams of something like day- 
light began to steal through the misty window panes. Having wiped 
one of them with my handkerchief, I was delighted to find the opposite 
buildings visible, and to distinguish the shadowy outline of cabs, coaches 
and omnibuses, looming vast in the ‘ dim delirious air,’ for some distance 
before they reached the corner of St. James-street. Anon, the circumja- 
cent gloom began to imbibe a bilious tinge of sickly yellow, which 
gradually deepened as in the different stages of jaundice, until it assumed 
the color of a Seville orange. These were certain indications that 
Phebus was about to get rid of ‘the vapors,’ and extinguish the torch 
and gas-light substitutes which had so long miserably counterfeited his 
bright and joyous smile. 

As Captain Gilead had expressed his intention to sail as soon as the 
dissipation of the fog rendered the river navigation practicable, I deter- 
mined to proceed on board forthwith. All my baggage, except a dress- 
ing-case and carpet-bag, had been shipped some days before, so that I 
had only to pay my bill, charter a conveyance to St. Katherine’s dock, 
and depart. 

‘Cab at the door for gent’man in No. 17: your bag and case is in, 
Sir.’ 

‘Very well, James ;’ and I proceeded through the hall to the vehi- 
cle, bowed ont by half a dozen domestics, whose obeisances I had just 
purchased at an average of two shillings and sixpence sterling per head. 
The particulars of the transit from Hatchett’s to the dock — how we 
encountered scores of grim effigies of that ungodly incendiary, Guy 
Fawkes, borne on the shoulders of dirty eleemosynary juveniles, whose 
custom-chartered appeals for alms were frequent, urgent, and apparently 
profitable — how we met the Lord Mayor’s ginger-bread carriage in 
Fleet-street — how we were blocked up by half a mile of wheels in 
Cheapside, where I saw several individuals in the tumult mistaking the 
pockets of their neighbors for their own — how the draymen swore, the 
omnibus cads fought, the women screamed, and the policemen swag- 
gered — together with the untutored eloquence with which Jehu expa- - 
tiated upon the merits of his spavined anatomy of a steed, as he held 
him up with one hand, and belabored him with the other — are matters 
unnecessary here to be dilated on. Suffice it to say, that I reached my 
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destination in time to jump on board the good ship Margaret, as she 
was moving through the dock-gates into the river, where the steam tug, 
which was to tow us to sea, awaited her. The voyage down the 
Thames is sufficiently dull; its muddy waters are freighted with the 
rich outpourings of every quarter of the globe; its shores thronged 
with dépéts capable of containing the mighty influx: but the eye be- 
comes tired of resting upon this vast commercial monotony, where 
sordid Art has crowded Nature out of the scene; and though the chaste 
and classic architecture of Greenwich College, the Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, and the noble ships of war at Deptford, and other naval stations, 
attracted my admiration, as we passed them, I felt relieved when, some 
time after passing Gravesend, we descried the beautiful little island of 
Sheppey in the distance, and exchanged the discolored waves and mud- 
dy banks of the river for the translucent green of the German Ocean. 
The steamer left us off Margate, and late on the evening of the seventh we 
dropped anchor at Spithead, to receive a channel pilot and the remainder 
of our passengers, I being the only one, with the exception of those for- 
ward, who had embarked at the metropolis. 

After a detention of a few hours, we werghed anchor, and again set 
sail, with a fair wind. When I joined my fellow-passengers at break- 
fast, the following day, the pilot had left us, and a dim, hazy streak of 
coast in the North-east was the only perceptible vestige of terra firma. 
As the breeze, which was about two points abaft the beam, was quite mode- 
rate, and we were gliding on almost without perceptible motion, there were 
no absentees from the matin meal, but each, with an appetite sharpened by 
the pure sea air, was eager to commence an assault on the edibles. The 
party, exclusive of Captain Gilead, his second in command, and myself, 
comprised seven persons — four masculine and three feminine — to each 
of whom the skipper, with much formality, introduced me. And now, 
most discreet reader, I will do the same kind office by thee; and while 
we will suppose one of the ladies to be pouring out the chocolate, just 
whisper in thy ear, sub rosa, a few sketchy hints regarding each indivi- 
dual present, which will enable thee to enjoy their succeeding collo- 
quies with a higher relish, and to enter more completely into the spirit 
of certain sequent events with the narration of which I propose to tickle 
the palate of thy imagination. 

First, then, let thy fancy embody a long, wiry, lean biped, with a 
hawk nose, keen dark blue eye, and mahogany complexion ; figure to 
thyself such a man, encased in a shrunken suit of thread-bare azure, 
with coppery-looking buttons, a huge narcotic excrescence disfiguring 
his left cheek, and linen that seemed as if washed in what from thence 
exuded, thrusting out one long bony hand across the table to help the 
person farthest from him, while grasping in the clenched digits of the 
other the half-stripped, comb-like skeleton of a smoked herring, and 
you will have a tolerably correct idea of Captain Gilead doing the 
attentive at breakfast. The mate, Mr. Fathom, was a thin, shadowy, 
stupid-looking fellow, perfectly uneccentric and common-place. Not 
so the gentleman who sat next him, announced as Major Tunley, of 
the British army. Falstaff might have envied him his ‘ broad circum- 
ference’ — Bardolph the intense rubicundity of his incendiary nose. It 
was indeed impossible to look at him and ‘imagine thin potations;’ 
and being of a mathematical turn, the first glance at his countenance 
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set me to calculating how much old port had been expended in its color- 
ing. But he had an eye clear as a first-water diamond — was, as the 
event proved, a good-humored, whole-hearted, jovial old soldier — and, 
though he took his wine freely, by no means a deep drinker: so that 
probably, nature as well as wassail, had a share in imparting the Vesu- 
vian glow to which I have alluded. Major Tunley had been in the 
peninsular war, and he did not mind saying so— at some length; he 
had also a phrase —but of these hereafter; I am anticipating. The 
next in order of introduction were Mrs. Fenn, and the Misses Tabitha 
and Wilhelmina Fenn, her daughters. Reader, I profess to thee I 
know not how to make palpable to the perception of thy mental 
optics that truly original trio. I will give thee a rough etching; 
thou hast an imagination, and canst fill it in. Imprimis then, the old 
lady was apparently about eighty years of age, dressed for thirty — was 
very straight, very thin, very blind, very deaf, and had a very remark- 
ably long, drooping nose, which she unceasingly fed with snuff from a 
silver-mounted Scotch mull, of extraordinarily capacious dimensions. 
Her every action was performed with a quick motion of the head — 
something between a coquettish toss and a nervous jerk —that was 
indescribably ludicrous; and her speech seemed to partake of the same 
impulse, her words issuing in hissing jets, like vapor from the safety 
valve of a locomotive. The young ladies who called her ma, were 
seemingly of about the ages of fifty-five and sixty ; and except that they 
simpered, and looked conscious, and did not move nor speak by jerks, 
nor take snuff, were such faithful scions of the maternal stem, ‘that 
each seemed either.’ Malicious persons might have said they rouged, 
but, thank Heaven, I am not censorious. Between these two juvenile 
antiques — leaning affectedly over the back of a chair — lounged a cada- 
verous, moustached, ungentlemanly-looking young man, dressed in the 
outre style of fashionable absurdity, reconnoitering the viands through 
a gold-rimmed eye glass. ‘Mr. Augustus Fitzherbert Sapling,’ said 
old Gilead, with a wink, and a roll of his quid, which expressed as 
plainly as eye and quid could do, ‘ Ain’t that fellow a genuine ass, 
stranger?’ Then there was Mr. O'Halloran, a fine free-hearted young 
Irishman, from the lakes of Killarney, every inch a gentleman, and as 
full of frolic and fun as a boy just let loose from school. And last, 
but quite the converse of least, Hiram Coon, Esquire, of Ohio —a tall, 
broad-shouldered, iron-visaged back-woodsman. Suppose not, however, 
I mean to imply by this term, that he was a rude, uneducated boor : 
quite the reverse; he knew a thing or two, I guess, beside treeing 
bears and barking squirrels. In short, as I afterward had occasion to 
know, he was a shrewd, intelligent man, who had traversed the greater 
part of Europe with an observant eye, and while he took notes of the 
character and habits of the people among whom he sojourned, had 
never deviated from the republican, perhaps somewhat egotistic, plain- 
ness of hisown. His usual manner was grave; but this was only the 
superstratum to a vein of dry, original humor, infinitely entertaining to 
those who understood and appreciated it. 

Such is a brief outline of my compagnons du voyage ; and I think, 
gentle reader, thou wilt allow it does not often fall to the lot of the 
ocean pilgrim to meet with a more compendious aggregate of origin- 
ality. lIcongratulated myself on having eschewed the ceremonious 
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etiquette and polite ennui of ‘a liner,’ for the undress sociability of a 
simple merchantman, as, with a heart yearning in kindness toward my 
messmates, and the boiled eggs and buttered toast, 1 took my seat at the 
breakfast table between Miss Wilhelmina and the major. 

‘Take cream and sugar, Sir?’ said the eldest Fenn, (Miss Tabitha,) 
who was doing the honors. 

‘If you please.’ 

‘Do you think,’ lisped the fair Wilhelmina, who I soon found was 
considerably addicted to the sentimental, ‘ we are likely to have a quick 
passage across the watery waste ?’ - 5 

I thought, ‘ How the deuce should I know?’ but gallantly said, as in 
duty bound : 

‘ At all events, Miss, in such agreeable society, I have no doubt it 
will seem so.’ 

There wasa short, dry cough, in the direction of Hiram Coon, Esquire. 

‘Tll trouble you for ’alf one of them an-cho-vies,’ said Augustus 
Fizherbert Sapling, addressing the skipper. 

The captain cut one in two. 

‘Which half will you have ? —‘ heads or tails ?’ — Mr. Sapling.’ 

‘O the ’ead — certainly; drawled the puppy; ‘Lady Musktown 
taught methat. I breakfasted with her a few days ago. ‘Gusty,’ says 
she — we’ re so intimate — ‘ Gusty, always eat the ’ead of an an-cho-vy.’’ 

‘Sappy would have been a better abbreviation than the other,’ 
muttered O’ Halloran. 

‘By the Lord!’ exclaimed the major, in a half whisper to me, ‘that 
fellow is invaluable; we'll smoke him like a Yarmouth herring. I 
remember when I was in the 65th in Spain, we had just such a young 
baboon in our mess, but as ill Juck would have it, somehow or other 
he was taken prisoner in a skirmish as we were marching on Sala- 
manca; we offered ten Frenchmen in exchange: no use; they sent us 
word they did not catch sucha fooleveryday. Carried him off — never 
saw him again — had nothing to laugh at — whole mess had the blue 
devils — and every thing of that kind, you know.’ 

‘Have you ever tempted the deep before?’ queried Wilhelmina of 
the dandy. 

‘O yes,’ responded he, with what was intended to be an air of aris- 
tocratic sang froid ; ‘I have been out innumerably with my friend the 
Marquis of Gossamer, in his yacht; last summer we sailed round 
Greece, and managed to kill time rether agreeably, considering the stu- 
pidity of the natives.’ 

‘Ah! I should imagine so,’ replied Wilhelmina, calling up a poetic 
look, that is, throwing up her eyes till nothing of them was visible 
but what should have been the whites— ‘ Greece is a classic clime, is 
it not, Mr. Coon ?’ 

‘Classic ?’ returned the back-woodsman quietly, ‘ well, I expect it is— 
on the whole; may I trouble you for some of that tongue you have be- 
fore you, Miss Wilhelmina ?’ 

‘Were you ever sea sick? inquired Tabitha of Sapling. 

‘Sea sick? oh dear, no! I use the patent preventive plaster,’ said 
the would-be exquisite. 

Miss Fenn opened her eyes and ears; she had never heard of a pre- 
ventive plaster before; was it applied to the mouth, or where? — she 
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did not like to ask, but perhaps it might come out in the course of 
conversation. 

‘Some gentlemen are so wedded to the sea,’ observed Wilhelmina, 
(‘I never heard of any except the Venetian Doges,’ interjected O’Hal- © 
loran, in a whisper,) ‘ and indeed ladies too, sometimes. Now there’s 
ma, for instance, has been twice to India, and is so enamoured of the 
ocean, that I really believe she would rather be what she calls ‘ out of 
soundings,’ than partaking (and here the maiden fetched a sentimental 
sigh,) of the tender reciprocities of domestic life. Is it not so, ma?’ 

The old lady turned her head, with a convulsive twitch, in answer 
to the nudge which accompanied this question, but looked utterly 
unconscious —as well she might, for being as deaf as a door-nail, she 
had not heard a syllable of the foregoing conversation. 

‘Ma’s got a dreadful cold, continued the daughter, fearful we should 
attribute the infirmity to its true cause, age, and thence draw unplea- 
sant inferences. She then shrieked in her mother’s ear a brief recapitula- 
tion of the matter at issue, as to the respective merits of land and water, 
ending with, ‘ And now, ma, we want to know which you prefer ?’ 

‘Some o’ the — fried-potatoes —my—dear,’ replied the old lady, witha 
complacent smirk, at the same time thrusting forward her plate with 
the action one would use in pitching a quoit. She had caught only 
the last three words of her daughter's appeal, and supposing them to 
refer to dishes before her, answered accordingly. This was too much: 
no politeness could be proof against such a magnificent contre temps; 
so we all, with the exception of Sapling and the ladies, adjourned from 
the cabin, to enjoy on deck the laugh we vainly struggled to suppress. 

‘By the piper that played before Moses!’ wale! O’ Halloran, as he 
recovered from his cacchination, and addressing the major, with whom 
he appeared to be intimate, ‘but this is rich. We have fun enough on 
board to last us to the North pole, to say nothing of across the Atlantic. 
‘Out of soundings? I suspect the old gentlewoman has been out of 
soundings these twenty years.’ 

‘And her daughters, eh, my boy? said Tunley; ‘what a pair of 
antediluvian Venuses! I'll tell you,’ he continued, ‘ how I think we may 
have some sport. That same Augustus — I believe he is a stranger to 
us all— seems, saving his moustaches, to be an ineffable ass. The 
Misses Fenn look as if they might be wealthy; suppose we incense 
him with the idea that they are so? I have nodoubt the young gentleman 
would bite like a starved gudgeon. We have all the materials fora sea- 
comedy — Miss Wilhelmina the heroine. I'll just set the thing 
agoing, open the campaign, and every thing of that kind, you know; 
what say you?— will you all be accessory? The affirmative was 
carried viva voce. Landsmen on a voyage are glad to catch at any 
plan which promises to keep that monotony-begotten incubus, ennwt, 
at bay. 

We were now slipping delightfully through the water, with every sail 
set which would draw, and were rapidly exchanging the short, quick 
heave of the channel, for the measured, majestic, but alas! nauseating 
tollofthe broad Atlantic. By the way, the sympathy, or rather animosity, 
between the bosom of the deep and the diaphragm of man, is a queer 

affair. Major Tunley, I recollect, had a curious and somewhat charac- 
teristic theory on that subject. 
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‘The world,’ argued he, one day after dinner, ‘is made up of 
antipathies: hounds have a natural hatred for foxes, cats for mice, 
hawks for doves, women for tailors, John Bull toa Frenchman. I will 
tell you some extraordinary instances of the last, which occurred when 
I was on the Pyrenees, another time. Now I maintain there is in the 
human system a similar instinctive antipathy to cold water; it is not 
the motion, butthe element: ifthe Atlantic were South-side Madeira, 
you would never hear of sea-sickness ; but the stomach,— as well as the 
mind, recoils from the idea of an illimitable quantity of cold, blue, salt 
water; and hence nausea, vomiting, (help yourself, and pass the wine,) 
and every thing of that kind.’ 

To return from my digression. I said we were beginning to feel the 
long, regular undulations of the Western ocean. I had not long noticed 
the change, when I saw the face of Mr. Sapling emerge from the com- 
panion-hatch; his complexion was withered to a whitey-brown, and it 
was evident that his stomach ‘ confessed the soft impeachment’ —the pre- 
ventive plaster to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘The expression of the 
dandy’s countenance was exquisitely lachrymose; his eyes were leaden, 
his moustaches had lost their drake’s-tail curl, and drooped as if in sympa- 
thy with the corners of his mouth, while there was altogether an air of 
abandonnement about the individual, infinitely touching to a feeling mind. 
To have mentioned love, matrimony, or even personal interest, at such 
a conjuncture, would have been as idle as trying to tickle a dead man 
with a straw: we therefore determined to postpone our approaches to a 
more propitious season. 

It was ridiculous to note the efforts which the chop-fallen beau made 


to hide his infirmity: staggering up to Mr. Coon, who was leaning over 
the starboard bulwark, he pointed to a fast-fading speck of land astern, 
and in a voice quivering with the shiver of suppressed nausea, inquired 
‘what land that was in the ’orizon?’ ‘ Well, now you put me in mind 
of it, I b’lieve those are the Scil/y isles: were you ever there, Mr. 
Sapling ? returned the Ohioan, drily. 

‘O yes—lI recollect — ugh — me and Lord — ugh — Gossamer — 


augh ’ And here the unfortunate, unable longer to control his 


rebellious member, scudded to leeward, and — ‘ cast his bread upon the 
waters. ‘T'abitha and Wilhelmina were in the meantime settling their 
little affairs, under the superintendence of the stewardess, below. 

But sea-sickness is only a tenrporary evil. , In a few days the elderly 
young ladies (ma was never sick) were convalescent, and when we 
reached the latitude of the Western Islands, our plot was in full opera- 
tion. By this time, we had all been heaved, pitched, tossed, and rolled 
into intimacy, and most of us had communicated one to another the 
nature of our pursuits, intentions, and prospects. Not so Augustus: 
he was aristocratic and mysterious, discoursing more than ever of his 
high-born acquaintance, much to the edification of his credulous inamo- 
rata, whose mental @sophagus was of a most extraordinary caliber. 
The former was in a state of eminert bamboozlement, and we had 
strong reason to suspect had offered and been accepted. This last we 
considered a certain consequence of proposition, for ‘ Mr. Sapling was 
such a delightful young man — such high feeling — and so much soul ; 
and then he was, or said he was, the son of a baronet. 

We had hitherto been blessed with East and North-easterly winds, 
light but steady, with, latterly, delicious weather; nor had we yet had 
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occasion once to unrig our studding-sail booms. But in the parallel of 
the Azores, the breeze suddenly left us. For three days we were 
unvisited by a zephyr strong enough to shake the reefs out of a lady’s 
ringlets. ‘Fine weather for making love, catching Portuguese men- 
of-war, playing at shuffle-board, and every thing of that kind,’ as the 
major oracularly remarked. I can imagine no more perfect realization 
of repose, than a calm at sea, in a warm latitude. It was the last day 
of our detention ; there we lay, a cloudless sun above our heads, 
and the slumbering deep, with a metallic gloss upon its surface, heaving 
up its bright unwrinkled undulations around us, as slowly and lazily 
as if it possessed the vis inertia, as well as the hue, of an ocean of 
quicksilver. Occasionally a dolphin would flash for a moment in the 
air, as it leaped from the jaws of the pursuing shark, or a school of flying 
fish suddenly dart, like silver arrows, from the round acclivity of a 
wave, and after a quivering flight of a few seconds, as suddenly disap- 
pear. But these tokens of energetic life were too short and infrequent 
to give animation to the universal monotony ; while the heavy, lethargic 
roll of the unwieldly grampuses, which were wallowing on every side, 
and the smooth, gliding motion of flocks of Mother Carey’s chickens 
wheeling over the burnished expanse, seemed only in keeping with the 
sluggish drowsiness of sea and air. Our vessel, with all her complex 
aérial machinery utterly useless, her lightest sails unlifted, and even 
the storm-frayed streamer which overtopped them drooping stirless from 
the mast, hung as powerless, almost as motionless, on the waters, as if 


she had been 


‘A painted ship upon a painted ocean.’ 


The sailors, released from their ordinary duties, were aloft mending 
the rigging, or seated in picturesque groups on deck, repairing damaged 
canvass, or bending new. The passengers forward, principally Irish, 
were some of them lying on coils of ropes, or heaps of old sails, engaged 
in simple sedentary games, while others were leaning over the ship’s 
side, discoursing, as they looked toward the West, of the yet untried 
land, where, they had heard, the hand of oppression mulcted not the 
honest gains of the industrious poor. Never shall I forget the evening 
of that day. Surely a glorious sunset, as well as the stars, is worthy 
to be styled ‘the poetry of Heaven.’ 

I was gazing intently on the changing clouds, as their fiéry tints 
gradually softened into the quiet hues of twilight, when the major tapped 
me on the shoulder, and notified me that supper was ready below. 

‘Come,’ said he, ‘the skipper, O'Halloran, and Mr. Coon have com- 
menced operations; I saw them through the sky-light; and if we don’t 
look sharp, we shall fare badly. I’d as leave forage after a flight of 
Egyptian locusts, as Gilead and the squire. Talking of foraging, by 
the way, puts me in mind of a circumstance that happened during the 
peninsular war; provisions were scarce, and Lord Wellington, you 
see ' 

But having heard three editions of that same story from the same 
lips, I did not feel a ‘desire on my mind,’ as the Quakers say, to hear a 
fourth; so, swearing I heard the steward calling us, I bolted down the 
companion, Tunley kindly assuring me, as he trod on my heels in the 
descent, that I should have the whole story another time, if I only put 
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him in mind of it. It is needless to say, I made an internal asseveration 
not to bind him to his bargain. 

In the cabin we found the gentlemen, with one exception, talking 
politics, the fair Tabitha and ‘ma’ holding a conversation at cross pur- 
poses, and Augustus Fitzherbert making the excruciatingly-agreeable 
to Miss Wilhelmina. The consumables were reduced to a few pinches 
of jerked beef, and some devilled biscuits— so much for sentiment and 
sunsets. Supper finished, we sat down, as usual,to loo. We had been 
playing some time, and the captain was just distributing a fresh supply 
of counters, when Mr. Fathom made his appearance, and informed his 
superior that it looked very dirty to windward. 

* What does he mean by ‘ dirty to windward?’ simpered Wilhelmina 
to her cavalier. 

Augustus was somewhat nonplussed. ‘ Dirty to windward,’ drawled 
he, after a considerable pause: ‘ Ah! I presume he intends to convey, 
that the sailors have not scrubbed the boards clean on that side.’ 

The captain and mate went on deck, and shortly thereafter we heard 
the sound of a commotion, such as at sea asually accompanies the rapid 
execution of hasty and urgent commands. 

‘Weare going to take the benefit of a squall,’ I exclaimed. 

‘Can you swim ?’ asked the squire, slowly and solemnly, of Sapling. 

‘No,’ he replied, anxiously. ‘ pray what do you inquire for? 

* Nothing — only when a man has but a plank between his foot and 
what may be his grave, he ought to be able to swim.’ 

‘Oh! you don’t think we are going to be in danger!’ asked Wil- 
helmina and Tabby, in a breath. 

‘Well, I expect we may: the sun went down mighty stormy, and 
this is an old ship;’ was the consolatory reply of the imperturbable 
Hiram. Sapling edged upto the major: ‘ Did you think it looked 
likely for a storm, when you come down stairs, Sir ? 

‘ Storm,’ returned the veteran, with a sly leer at O’ Halloran —‘ yes, 
very much; justthe sort of sunset I once witnessed in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, and that very night our vessel — she was a stout transport, well 
manned, and ably commanded — foundered, and every soul perished, 
with the exception of a surgeon’s mate and myself. We lashed our- 
selves to a coop full of ducks —TI have never eaten a duck since, and 
should think it sacrilege to do so — that was our salvation; the vessel 
went down, but the ducks, you see, swam, and helped to keep us above wa- 
ter, till we were picked up by a French letter-of-marque. The Parlez 
Vous, and be cursed to them, devoured our preservers, and carried us 
into Rochelle. Well, as I said, that was much such an evening as this. 
I trust, however, matters may not turn out the same, especially as we 
have no ducks on board. It would not surprise me, however, if we 
were on our beams ends before morning — masts gone—sailors at 
prayers — death staring us in the face, and every thing of that kind, 
you know.’ 

Sapling’s physiognomy had grown longer and longer, as the recital 
proceeded, like a balloon from which the gas is gradually escaping ; 
he had not, however, an opportunity of making any comments, for as 
the narrator ceased speaking, the sounds over head increased to an up- 
roar; a sharp, hissing sound, followed by a loud crash, succeeded ; and 
in an instant afterward, Sapling and the ladies, together with every ar- 
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ticle in the cabin that was not lashed, was canted to leeward by a shock 
that made the timbers of the old ship shudder again. The rest of us, 
who had anticipated something of the kind, avoided the like catastrophe 
by clingingtothe table. After picking up the spilled damsels, ‘ma’ and 
Augustus, and assisting the former to their state-rooms, we scrambled on 
deck to ascertain how matters stood there. 

The squall, though short, was sufficiently energetic; nor was the 
appearance of the huge, precipitous waves, which careered through the 
darkness on all sides, and often seemed as if about to engulf us in their 
embrace, by any means inviting. The men had been unable to 
make all snug intime; the onset of the squall had consequently carried 
away several of our lighter spars, and a heavy sea had stove in a fathom 
or so of the starboard bulwarks, at the same time starting the water- 
casks and long-boat from their lashings, much to the discomfiture of a 
couple of sheep and a pig contained in the latter. The captain swore 
it was all the fault of the d—d lazy crew, winding up a string of 
unique imprecations by swearing, that if he ‘were to rake h-ll witha 
small tooth comb, he could not catch such a set of lubberly rascals.’ 
The weather moderated before morning, and for several days after, we 
had baffling winds, which kept us continually tacking without making 
much progress. We began to feel ennwied, the courtship was becoming 
stale, and we wanted fresh excitement. It was therefore determined to 
bring things to a crisis. In pursuance of this resolution, one morning 
when our victim came on deck, O'Halloran took him aside, and in a 
mysterious manner, ‘hoped he had not committed himself with Miss 
Wilhelmina.’ 

‘Why do you ask me?’ responded Sapling, rather taken aback. 

‘Because,’ continued his tormentor, ‘the major and I fear that, from 
false information, we have unintentionally deceived you as to the pecu- 
niary circumstances of her family. We are anxious now to set you 
right on the subject — neither of the young ladies will have a shilling. 
The young gentleman was electrified : an explanation followed —he was 
engaged to lead Fenn ¢ertius to the altar, on our arrival in New-York. 

‘God bless me! how sorry Iam we have got you into such a scrape!’ 
exclaimed his auditor, sympathetically ; ‘ but you see it was all the fault 
of that Ohio ’squire: he told us he knew these people well, and that 
they had an immensity of the indispensable; now he confesses having 
invented the whole story to ‘snare a green-horn,’ as he has the audacity 
to call you, my ill-used and too-confiding friend.’ 

‘ Did he say so?’ sputtered the dandy, in an ebullition of small wrath ; 
‘then he is a ; 

‘So I think, exactly,’ said O’ Halloran, interrupting him: ‘let me act 
as your friend in this matter. Ill go and do it at once,’ and our 
emissary returned to us to report progress. 

It is unnecessary to detail all the maneuvres by which we finally 
induced the dupe to send Coon a challenge. Suffice it to record, that 
the next day, after dinner, the latter individual being on deck to 
give us the opportunity, and the ladies taking siestas in their state- 
rooms, we managed, with the aid of the bottle, to stimulate Sapling’s 
courage to the required state of effervescence. The missive having 
been penned with a trembling hand, was consigned to the Irishman, 
who immediately left us to hand it to the squire. 

VOL. VIII. 22 
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‘Are you a fair shot? queried the major of the challenger, as soon 
as the messenger had leftthe cabin. ‘I believe,’ he added, ‘Mr. Coon has 
been known to split a bullet on the blade of a razor at twenty-five paces.’ 

Sapling groaned. ‘The worst of it is, you ’ll have no time for prac- 
tice, for 1 have no doubt your antagonist will insist upon fighting at 
day-break to-morrow, or perhaps this evening; he’s just that kind of man.’ 

‘ But, my dear Sir,’ stammered the youth, now thoroughly frightened, 
‘I can’t think of fighting, till we get onshore: the motion of the ship— 
and — and — the ladies — and beside, Captain Gilead would n’t permit 
it’ — and he looked imploringly at the latter. 

‘Permit it, Sir? cried the skipper, ‘to be sure I will — always like 
to accommodate my passengers. You can fight before the ladies leave 
their berths, and if you only mind the roll of the ship, you may send 
your bullet through a button-hole. Mr. Fathom is an excellent hand 
at a splice, if you should get winged, and there’s a methodist parson in 
the steerage who'll read the service over you, if we have to sew you in 
your hammock.’ 

‘O yes,’ added Tunley, ‘ we ’ll see to all that properly, I assure you.’ 

At this juncture, Coon and O’ Halloran entered the cabin. 

‘Captain Gilead,’ said the former, ‘ will you be my friend in this affair? 

‘With pleasure, Mr. Coon.’ 

‘Thank you. Mr. O'Halloran — quarter-deck — day-light to-mor- 
row morning —ten paces, advance and fire: if both muss, take to our 
dirks. I have a couple of long Spanish knives, to one of which your 
principal is welcome, should we have occasion for them, which I expect 
we wont.’ So saying, and without relaxing a muscle of his counte- 
nance, the ’squire bowed, and vanished up the companion-ladder. 

Sapling was pale as ashes, and seemed almost paralyzed with terror. 

‘Have you made your will, and every thing of that kind?’ said 
Tunley, looking as grave as an undertaker. 

‘No-o!’ hysterically replied the youth. 

‘Then you had better retire to your berth, and do so at once; it is 
well to be prepared for the worst.’ 

‘ Ye-es,’ sighed the persecuted, as with an air of bewildered misery 
he rose from the table, and shuffled into his state-room. 

He did not make his appearance at supper, and the next morning, 
when O'Halloran went to rouse him, he declared himself unable to 
rise, from a severe attack of rheumatism. It being the unanimous 
opinion that he had been sufficiently tormented, we pretended to believe 
him, and he remained unmolested in his berth during the short remain- 
der of the voyage, Miss Wilhelmina sending the steward punctually 
twice a day to inquire how he was. 

In four days from the above-mentioned morning, we made Sandy 
Hook; in three hours afterward, passed the Narrows, and just as twi- 
light was beginning to close in, we of the cabin landed from a boat at 
one of the East River wharves, leaving the Margaret at anchor in the 
stream. Augustus, whose rheumatism had miraculously departed as 
soon as we got into the river, was the first who jumped ashore. No 
sooner had he touched the ¢errene, than he bolted, and I have strong 
reason to believe the enamoured Wilhelmina never again beheld her 
perfidious swain. I have now fairly stranded my dramatis persone: 

it cannot be expected, neither would it be decorous, that I should fol- 
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low them to their hotels, boarding-houses, and elsewhere, for the purpose 
of peering into their domestic concerns; I therefore say to thee, indul- 
gent peruser, as Major Tunley said to me, when we parted: ‘ God bless 
you! my dear boy, (or girl,) may you live long, and die happy — and 
every thing of that kind.’ 

I had nearly forgotten to mention, that when travelling in the western 
part of Kentucky, some fifteen months after my debarkation, in passing 
through a small town which shall be anonymous, I remarked the fol- 
lowing, in gilt letters on a blue ground, over the door of a clothing- 
store, in the principal street: 


‘A. F. SAPLING, 
TAILOR, 


FROM LONDON.’ 


And on looking through the store window, I saw the veritable Augus- 
tus, the son of the baronet—the protegé of Lady Musktown —the 
fidus achates of Lord Gossamer — cutting out a pair of fustian unmen- 
tionables! ‘Oh! what a fall was there my countrymen!’ J. B. 


MEMORY. 





* Ratner than have one bliss forgot, 
Be all my pains remembered too.’ Moore. 





Anp wouldst thou advise me to mix with the crowd, 
And strive to efface the remembrance of years ; 

When, though mists of misfortune too often might shroud, 
One smile hath repaid me for long hours of tears ? 

And sayst thou that memory only can feed 
The over that preys on the desolate heart ? 

Oh! thou knowst not, unless thou hast felt it indeed, 
What balm the remembrance of joy can impart. 


There are things that are past, which I would not forget 
For the brightest of pleasures that earth can now give; 
Their bliss had a mixture of sorrow, and yet 
Like stars in the night of my bosom they live. 
As on scenes we have passed, when by distance made soft, 
We gaze the more fondly the farther we go, 
So, when years of our prime are gone over, how oft 
We turn with delight to past pleasure and wo. 


I once felt affections, most gentle and fond, 
That shone o’er my soul, like the stars o'er the seas; 
And thinkst thou my spirit can ever despond, 
While mem’ry revives such emotions as these ? 
Oh! how many a smile and affectionate word 
Remain through long years on the wo-blighted mind, 
When joy hath shot over its wastes, like a bird __ 
That hath left a bright gift from its plumage behind ! 


And what though the vision of happiness flies 
From the heart that had cherished it fondly before ? 
Its flowers may be withered, but mem’ry supplies 
Their vigor, and fragrance, and beauty once more. 
Oh! may "7 remembrances never depart ! 
May I still feel a bliss in beholding the past — 
While memory over the gems of the heart 
Shall, sentinel-like, keep her watch to the last. 


The Eclectic. 


THE ECLECTIC. 


NUMBER ONE. 


‘Homo sum humani nil a me alienum puto.’ 


‘THERE is,’ says that fascinating philosopher, Victor Cousin, ‘no 
total error in an intelligent and rational being. Men, individuals and 
nations, men of genius and ordinary men, unquestionably give in to 
many errors, and attach themselves to them; yet not to that which makes 
them error, but to the part of truth which is in them. This is a senti- 
ment highly honorable to our nature; and what is better, it is a true 
one. He who forgets the mixed quality of our common humanity, its 
cdexisting ingredients of good and evil, and particularly the relations 
which it sustains both to truth and error, is not only unfitted for the 
accurate and successful investigation uf human opinions, but is also des- 
titute of an essential propedentic for the comprehension of his own being, 
and for ‘the proper study of mankind’ — the study of man. 

Human nature, as it exists in actual development, presents a variegated 
picture, full of contrasts — full of beauties and full of faults — in which 
light and shadow follow each other in quick and fitful succession. It 
is a picture in an unfinished state, but still abounding with the immortal 
touches of a master, asking of the connoisseur only candor, impartiality, 
and acuteness, in order to be discovered and admired. 

It is an obvious truth, that the appearance of objects to the eye varies 
with the particular position of the beholder, and that the kind of im- 
pression left on his mind may be unpleasing to him, and unfavorable to 
the object, if the circumstances of his view are disadvantageous in any 
important respect. Nor are these the only causes of the distorted 
appearance of objects. Physical defects in the organ of vision, or pecu- 
liarities of atmosphere, through which the beholder looks, may cause to 
be figured on the retina an image not much superior to a mere carica- 
ture of the object before his eye. 

Now the optics of the mind are subject to similar conditions, in a 
faithful discharge of their appropriate functions. Our moral vision may 
give back ‘ false images of things,’ either because we are on the wrong 
side of the object, or because we lpok at it through a bad medium. Our 
conceptions of humanity, as revealed in its w onder-world of thought and 
action, must be deeply ‘colored by the results of a previous 
our antecedent opinion of its inherent susceptibilities and legitimate 
tendencies — and also upon the rationale we may have seen fit to adopt, 
for solving its knotty problems, and disentangling its mingled yarn of 
rectitude and folly. The disciple of Hobbes, Mandeville, Rochefou- 
cault, and Helvetius will inevitably on this subject come to a different 
conclusion from that of a follower of the ‘ immortal Bishop of Durham,’ 
or our own eloquent Channing. Both work upon the same problem, 
but they use different formule ; how then can their results correspond ? 
According to the theory of the former, man is but an incarnation of sel- 
fishness, and is essentially a contemptible and vicious being. Accord- 
ing to that of the latter, there is a law of virtue written in the heart of 
man — a moral nature —ever prompting him to follow the good and 
avoid the bad; which is never utterly obliterated, but is frequently over- 
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come, for the time being, by some violent passion; which would never- 
theless, ‘if it had might, as it has right, if it had power as it has 
authority, absolutely govern the world’ 

Strange indeed must have been the view of our common nature 
taken by the philosopher of Malmsbury from the low, pestiferous, and 
fog-encircled grounds of the selfish system in which he was inextrica- 
bly mired. It must have been absolutely hideous. The best things, as 
Lord Bacon says, can be most abused. So the sticklers for this admi- 
rable system do not scruple to turn even the very best face poor human 
nature can put on, into a proof positive of her guilt. Every quality of 
human actions, heretofore accounted a virtue, is by their ingenuity tor- 
tured into a vice, and made to bend to the Procrustean demands of an 
arbitrary and unnatural hypothesis. If we are pre-determined to think 
all men completely bad, or that most are so, it will be easy to find the 
arguments, however scarce, to get rid of difficulties, however puzzling, 
and answer objections, however strong. We have only to shut our 
eyes to all that is destructive, and open them to all that is confirmatory, 
of our dogmas. Let me, however, rather err with Butler, than be 
right with Hobbes, in the idea that ‘pity is merely imagination, or 
fiction of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding from the sense (he 
means sight or knowledge) of other men’s calamity.’ 

The sophistical and ensnaring author of the ‘ Fable of the Bees’ sinks 
still lower than his predecessor. He represents man as a weak and 
odious being, and is ever holding up the darkest shades of his character 
to view, and concealing or distorting the brighter side of the picture. 
His writings can find favor only among the morose, the malignant, and 
the cross-grained. ‘ Let every one who wishes to retain his good hu- 
mor, his bonhomie, and above all, that charity which is the alpha and 
omega of goodness, avoid these infernal sentiments. How much more 
pleasant is it, to put our argument on its weakest foot, to entertain gene- 
rous and honorable thoughts of our race, and reverence for those noble 
capacities that lie folded up inthe human mind? For surely it cannot but 
make one feel ill-natured, and almost misanthropic, to fook upon the 
greatness of his fellow-beings around him as so many devils, and the 
world itself as a miniature hell. Existence in such a world could be 
no blessing, but an intolerable curse. But, thank Heaven! such is not 
the scene in which we live: such a sepulchral, wo-bezone philosophy 
is not taught by the actual circumstances of mankind, and is equally 
opposed by reason, religion, and conimon sense. 

The easiest, and as it appears to us most rational doctrine, on this 
subject, and that by which all! the most difficult problems of human na- 
ture can be easily solved, is that to which we have already adverted, 
viz: that no man is wholly good, or wholly bad; thatthe virtue of the 
best of men is like the numeral expression of a radical quantity in alge- 
bra, only an approximation to the real value; and furthermore, there 
are few human beings so low in the moral scale, in whom good quali- 
ties do not flourish, and, it may be, form the predominant party in the 
mind. This is eclecticism. But let it be recollected, that we are advo- 
cating the rule merely in its practical applications to a particular, and 
what some may erroneously suppose a very narrow branch, of intellec- 
tual action — we mean that which consists in judging of human actions 

and estimating human character. It is not our purpose at present to 
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advocate the revivification of the eclectic school of olden time — for 
such a school flourished once in the Christian church — the professed 
principle of which was, that the truth should be culled from all sys- 
tems. We have no fault to find with this rule, for it appears sensible 
and wise. But to the other point. 

He who would be an apt scholar in the study of human nature, must 
remember that its good qualities are seldom found in juxtaposition. 
They are, for the most part, separated by sensible, and sometimes, too, 
by very unlovely partitions. Nor are they commonly found in masses 
or groups, but in scattered fragments and solitary specimens. Or, as 
a mathematician might express it, man’s moral wealth comes in frac- 
tions, not in integers. If we were mineralogists, we ee should 
not hesitate to compare our fellow men to an immense collection of 
garnet rocks, in some of which the little purple heads of the crystals 
are seen protruding in every direction, in others, fewer are seen, and in 
most of which, the encompassing mass, in which they are irregularly 
packed, has by far the advantage, both in bulk and weight. The garnets, 
of course, are intended to typify the virtues as they actually exist in 
human beings. But if this view is just, how absurd is wholesale praise, 
as well as wholesale condemnation! We must discriminate — we must 
select — we must not utterly condemn, nor wholly approve ; for this last 
we cannot do, if we retain our power of judging at all of human nature 
and its peccability. ‘If’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘man be fallible, he must 
fail somewhere.’ And we are willing to add, if he be human, he will 
be good somewhere. If the tree does not produce fruit, it may leaves, that 
are eatable; and those are better than nothing. It is the proud prero- 
gative of good taste, to know both when to find fault, and when to ad- 
mire. On this grand idea hangs the true diagnosis of human charac- 
ter. How variant this rule is from popular practice in the present day, 
we need not stop to remark. We say ‘the present day,’ not for the 
purpose of making any invidious distinctions in favor of the past, or of 
causing any body to utter the foolish wish that he had been born a few 
centuries earlier, but because the present is the only spoke in the wheel 
of time with which we have any thing to do. But is it not, we ask, 
much too common for men, in estimating one another, to fasten their 
minds on the polar extremes of optimus and pessimus, without having 
due regard to the almost endless shades of intermediation? This 
is to exceed the folly of the son of St. Crispin, who had but two lasts, one 
for giants, and the other for dwarfs. The truth lies between the extremes. 
But of this we are notoriously forgetful, and are forever imagining our 
fellow men to be like Jeremiah’s figs—the good, very good indeed; 
the bad, not fit to be given to the pigs. A most miserable plan of judg- 
ing, to be sure! — a highway to mistakes — a Jumping philosophy, and 
so blind, that it discerns nothing but the broadest features, and so deaf, that 
it can hear nothing but the loudest sounds. Truth is seldom found in 
sweeping estimates. A rule without exceptions may be true, but it is 
certainly suspicious. 

After all, it is a difficult thing to judge another; it is a serious thing 
to censure him; it is utter presumption to condemn him in toto. To 
descend into ourselves, is a great work; to penetrate others, a greater. 
In this respect, how true it is, that ‘we see through a glass darkly!’ 


This should make us exceedingly modest in indulging in philippics 
against others. 
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We frequently err in our conceptions of human character, from the 
gratuitous assumption, that a specific intellectual error, embodied in its 
creed, must exert as deleterious an influence upon every other mind as 
we imagine it would on our own, and that a fault in faith or conduct is 
equally censurable, by whomsoever embraced or practised. To this 
fancy we may oppose the fact, which almost every one’s observation can 
verify, viz: that important moral defects do actually inhere in some 
minds, without impairing their general tone of excellence, or proving 
destructive to the préexisting virtues by which they were distinguished. 
And it may also be true, that some are blessed with moral constitutions 
more capable of resisting the deteriorating properties of speculative 
error than others, whose apparent disadvantages in this particular are 
fully compensated by an almost inappreciable exposure to the inocula- 
tion. Until we have ascertained the precise rank in one’s creed which 
a specific article is permitted to hold, how can we determine the real 
amount, either of its good or bad influence? ‘The same doctrine,’ says 
an able writer, ‘when mixed up with one set of opinions, will cause 
moral and intellectual results essentially different from those which 
would have followed in combination with another system of mind.’ The 
most mischievous traits of character, also, are found to flourish side by 
side with the most commendable. On this point we must again quote 
the sagacious Cousin: ‘A man may be at the same time both very am- 
bitious and very sincere. Cromwell, for instance, was, in my opinion, a 
sincere puritan, even to fanaticism; and likewise greedy of power, even 
to hypocrisy ; and still his hypocrisy is more obscure and more doubt- 
ful than his fanaticism. His tyranny is not a proof that his republican 
ardor was assumed.’ Another writer has observed, with a correspond- 
ing depth of thought: ‘Good is so intimately, so invisibly mixed up 
with evil, that it requires not only a right feeling to love and embrace it 
when found, but the exercise of every faculty of man to separate the 
metal from the ore in which it is embedded. We may add, that 
it also requires a good deal of love of human nature, both to look for 
its virtues where they are to be found, and to spy them out quickly 
when in their neighborhood. It is hard to throw off the cold wrapper 
of selfishness and suspicion, and wear the uniform of that divine 
charity which ‘hopeth all things and believeth all things, and 
which is resolved to recognise the good and the beautiful wherever 
they are to be found, whether in meanness and tatters, or even under 
the rubbish of evil habits and erroneous opinions. But it must be 
done, if we would be just to our fellow men. The dominion of virtue 
may, though feeble and wavering, be real; and while perhaps her 
plants maintain at the present but a sickly and precarious existence, 
beneath the shadow of some frightful excrescence of vice, it may be 
but to shoot up ere long into the most healthy and beautiful luxuriance. 
We must learn to respect the minutest evolutions of excellence; and 
above all, to disabuse our moral vision of a delusive influence, some- 
times affecting even well regulated minds, that havelong been directed 
toward the discolored points of human character, the tendency of 
which is to robe even the brighter phases of our nature in the same 
sombre hues. 
It is unquestionably much easier, mee far less thought and dis- 
crimination, to have but a two-fold moral classification of human beings, 
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the members of each class being suypeeel to be the moral antipodes of 
one other. Asa theory, it is beautifully simple; but is it correspond- 
ent to the condition, does it satisfy the varied phenomena, of humani- 
ty? Wethink every man’s consciousness, to say nothing of his observa- 
tion, must falsify it. For, says Lord Bacon — good authority, we are 
sure —‘ The minds of ai/ men are at some times in a more perfect, and 
at other times in a more depraved, state.’ But to the theory once more. 
Does it harmonize with what our eyes see, and our ears hear, of our 
fellow men? Is it not, on the contrary, guilty of the palpable over- 
sight of real virtues, and does it not look with too severe and scathing 
a glance upon many human actions, of a noble and praiseworthy 
nature? Ah! we fear that sickly sensibility is its chronological antece- 
dent, while we know that a surly misanthropy is its natural consequent ; 
for misanthropy feeds on any supposition favorable to its cheerless and 
heart-oppressive views of man. If it could be proved that nine-tenths 
of the human family are morally worthless, and completely destitute 
even of the feeblest scintillations of true virtue, how the demonstration 
would gratify the few delirious Timons of our world! 


‘Hoc Ithacus velit et magno mercentur atridal.’ 


We hope there are but few, very few, of such unhappy spirits among 
us. Let us do nothing to strengthen, but every thing to break, the spell 
that now throws its dark illusion over their moral landscape, cheating 
them of all that is most animating and delightful in the chequered scenes 
of human life. H. 


STANZAS. 
WRITTEN IN A FRIEND'S ALBUM. 


I. 


Some love to have their memories kept 
In records on the sculptured stone, 
For crowds to see —let me be wept 
But by one faithful heart alone. 
Some strive to seize the flowers of fame, 
Forgetting that, though bright they ’re brief : 
But prouder far am I to claim 
From Friendship’s wreath the simple leaf. 


Il. 


Oh! from the world I'd pass away, 
Like snow-wreaths from a wintry scene ; 
Or as a cloud of yesterday, 
Forgotten, as I ne’er had been. 
Yet in one place my name shall be, 
And in one tablet have a part; 
That place, thy faithful memory — 
That tablet, thine own gentle heart! 













































The Siege of Antioch. 
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THE SIEGE OF ANTIOCH. 





A TALE (IN TWO PARTS) OF THE FIRST CRUSADE.* 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


THE CITY—THE SUPPLY—THE RESCUE. 


THE city of Antioch, toward the end of the first crusade, occupied 
a mountain whose base sloped down to within a bow-shot of the river 
Orontes; its summit terminated in three cones, the northernmost of 
which, surrounded by abrupt precipices, was crowned by the lofty 
citadel. On one side of the city, a morass stretched from the river to 
the chain of mountains on which Antioch stood, across which was 
thrown a long, narrow bridge. On the other side, where the river ap- 
proached nearest to the walls, a causeway ran from the city to the banks, 
where it joined a stone bridge of nine arches, strongly fortified in the 
centre and at the end, where it met the road leading to the gates, with 
iron doors. Beside these outward defences, the city was encompassed 
with massive walls and towers, which seemed, when united with the 
natural advantages of the place, to offer an impenetrable barrier to any 
foe, however well appointed with the warlike preparations of that day. 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, had forced a passage across the ‘iron 
bridge,’ as it was called, and three hundred thousand well armed Cru- 
saders were now encamped around the walls, and pushing on the siege 
with all the skill which the rude warfare of the times possessed: but 
weeks had passed, and yet no impression had been made upon the 
mighty defences of the city, and the lavish profusion of the first few 
days which followed the arrival of the soldiers of the cross had already 
began to produce want in that immense host, and few of the leaders 
were hardy enough to conduct their followers in search of supplies, 
when every pass was guarded by a powerful and vigilant enemy ; for 
the besiegers were themselves besieged by fierce bands without, and 
constantly harassed by sallies of the citizens. In addition to the 
famine, which daily became more and more dreadful, pestilence began to 
rage through the crusading camp, engendered by the proximity of the 
stagnant marshes which surrounded it, and scenes of horror and crime 
became at length familiar in that wretched and rapidly diminishing 
army. 

In this miserable state of affairs, no leader was more active than 
Bohemond, Prince of Tarentum, in endeavors to diminish its horrors. 
He had joined the crusade with all the enthusiasm of a young and am- 
bitious warrior, and at the preaching of Peter the Hermit, is reported 
to have broken his armor in pieces with his battle-axe, and caused it to 
be made into crosses and distributed to his followers. He was now in 
the meridian of life — perhaps somewhat beyond it — though toil, pri- 
vation and exposure might have anticipated, by some years, the ravages 
of time. His stature was athletic and commanding — his forehead 
broad and high, and his whole countenance would have worn the im- 
press of courage, candor, and generosity, had not his small, dark and 





* The leading incidents of this tale are strictly historical. 
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deep-set eyes betrayed an expression of shrewdness and art, which are 
often characteristics of the Italian countenance. 

The camp was thus situated, when, as the morning sun was just 
throwing his light across the valley of the Orontes, a heated horseman, 
pausing before the tent of Godfrey, demanded audience, and was 
admitted. 

‘What intelligence bringest thou?’ asked the chief. 

‘That which will afford joy to thee, and to thy brothers in arms,’ 
replied the messenger: ‘a fleet from Genoa and Pisa have just an- 
chored at St. Simeon, laden with provisions, and bringing réinforcements 
of troops.’ 

‘Now God be praised!’ piously ejaculated the leader; ‘never was 
supply more deeply needed, nor more earnestly prayed for. We will 
see to it. Meanwhile, there is gold for thy welcome news.’ So say- 
ing, he placed a purse of considerable weight in the hands of the mes- 
senger, who departed. 

In an instant the camp was in confusion. One of the famished sen- 
tries at Godfrey’s tent had overheard the joyful intelligence, and lost no 
time in communicating it to his fellow sufferers; and ere Godfrey 
could organize an escort to send to St. Simeon for the safe conveyance 
of the provisions, a mixed multitude of men, women, and even children, 
was rushing, in rapid and disordered streams, toward the port, which 
was only a few miles distant. 

The infidels, who, from their elevated citadel, could see all that was 
passing in the Christian camp, no sooner perceived this company issue 
forth, shouting with joy in the anticipation of release from famine, than 
divining the cause, and being themselves nearly as destitute as the be- 
siegers, they prepared an immense band to attack the multitude on their 
return, and to intercept the prize. 

The port had been akan provisions landed —the crowd 
again sought their camp. On came that tumultuous and joyful assem- 
bly, with shout, and merriment, and song. Bohemond and the Count of 
Toulouse, with their armed followers, had joined them, and were 
marching, some beside the long train of heavily loaded carriages ; 
some in advance, to give notice of any foe that might be lurking near — 
some occupied in vain attempts to marshal the noisy crowd into some- 
thing like order. In this way they had proceeded about half way to 
the camp, when suddenly wild shrieks and groans were heard 
from the stragglers in the rear. Bohemond and his lancers spurred in- 
stantly to the spot, but it was some time ere the clouds of dust which 
arose on all sides, and the rush of the unarmed multitude toward the 
camp, enabled them to perceive the foe, or to rescue their friends. 
Thrusting aside the fugitives with the handles of their spears, or tramp- 
ling them beneath their chargers’ hoofs, they were now almost within 
reach of the enemy, when another wild cry from the drivers of the 
loaded wains and the crowd who surrounded the baggage, showed that 
they were encompassed by enemies. Again they turned to protect the 
supplies, or, if too few for that purpose, to cut, if possible, their way to the 
camp. In this latter attempt they succeeded. Headed by Bohemond, 
whose spear had been broken in the first charge, but whose sabre 
swept like a whirlwind among the Moslem ranks, they opened for 
themselves a passage over the corses of their foes, leaving behind them 
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the supplies, and the greater number of the defenceless crowd, together 
with several knights who had followed Bohemond’s banner, cut down 
by the sabres of the infidel. Spurring their foaming steeds, they dashed 
into the camp, calling aloud upon the different leaders, as they passed 
their pavilions, to arm for the rescue. On reaching the centre of the 
encampment, where were erected the tents of Godfrey, they found that 
chief already in the saddle, marshalling his followers. 

‘ Ye have sped rapidly, Prince of Tarentum,’ said Godfrey, glancing 
at the panting charger of Bohemond, ‘but the ill news has preceded 
you. Your advance company heard the tumult in their rear, and bore 
the tidings hither. And now, gallants, to the rescue!’ 

Bohemond and Raimond of Toulouse, waiting only to obtain fresh 
steeds, hurried back to the scene ofaction, and were joined as they passed 
by Robert of Flanders, Hugh of Vermandois, the Duke of Normandy, 
and other leaders. 

The Turks, in momentary apprehension that a large body of the 
Christians would appear to dispute with them the rich booty which had 
just fallen into their hands, were making the best of their way through 
the passes of the mountains toward the city. Some of them, however, 
flushed with their easy conquest over Bohemond, and thirsting for the 
blood of the besiegers, were still hanging upon the rear of the misera- 
ble fugitives, who had not yet reached the camp, and staining their 
lances with the blood of the old and the feeble, the females and the 
children, who were left hindmost in that dreadful race. 

Godfrey and the rest of the leaders had avoided the course taken by 
the fugitives, that they might, if pessible, seize the pass which led to the 
city, and cut off the enemy ere they could reach the gates. Bohemond 
had, on the contrary, led his followers to cover the retreat of the un- 
armed multitude, ere he joined his companions, and had reached the 
rearmost of the panic-stricken crowd, ere the pursuers were aware of 
his approach. Just as he was clearing the last scattered groups, he 
beheld a maiden running wildly toward him, closely pursued by a 

Turkish horseman, whose lance would soon have been buried in the 
body of the fair fugitive. Bohemond spurred forward, and the next 
moment the infidel was rolling on the ground; his thick turban had 
proved but a vain defence against the practised arm of the warrior — 
his head was cloven to the teeth. The maiden kneeled to thank Bohe- 
mond for his timely succor, but he paused not to hear her, and, urging 
on his followers, slackened not his rein, until the assassins of the de- 
fenceless were slain or dispersed. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE CONTEST—THE MAIDEN. 


Tue time thus consumed by Bohemond was of infinite importance to 
the event of the battle which ensued. The Moslem, perceiving that their 
return was cut off from the city, after making several ineffectual efforts, 
by extending their line to turn the flank of the Christians, at length 
found it necessary to come to a general engagement. They were more 
numervus, but not perhaps so well disciplined and appointed as the Cru- 
saders: in other respects, the two armaments were nearly equal. Closing 
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their vizors and couching their lances, the Christian knights rushed 
upon their foe with their invariable battle cry, ‘God wills it! God wills 
it!’ The infidels received the charge unbroken, and foot to foot, and 
hand to hand, that doubtful battle raged, famine, no less than glory, 
urging on the opposing bands, who deemed the quick death of combat light 
in comparison with the tortures of slow-wasting hunger. It was at this 
critical juncture that the forces of Bohemond were seen pouring down 
from a neighboring eminence, and charging the infidels in flank. 
Being detained by the necessity of conducting the fugitives to the camp, 
he had arrived at the scene of action just when the conflict was so 
situated, that a slight additional force on either side were sufficient to 
insure the victory. ‘The Saracens, pressed hard by augmented num- 
bers, gave ground, slowly at first; but soon accelerating their speed, 
they fled tumultuously to the bridge. There, crowding foot and horse 
upon that narrow way, thousands were thrust over into the deep Orontes, 
and those who reached the shore found a speedy death from the in- 
furiated mob, whom but a brief space before they had been so merci- 
lessly pursuing. Night alone puta stop to the carnage. 

Joy was once more diffused through the camp of the Crusaders. A 
short-lived plenty again smiled upon the wasted thousands, and nothing 
was heard but song, and dance, and revelry. 

Bohemond, wearied by the exertions of the day, was reposing upon 
a rich carpet within his tent, and his attendants were removing the 
remains of the first plenteous banquet which for weeks had graced his 
board, when a soft voice was heard at the outer entrance requesting ad- 
mission. A maiden of stately form and exceeding beauty approached, 
and as she stood a moment before the chief, her bosom heaving, and her 
eye and cheek glowing with emotion, she seemed like the angel of 
victory appearing to welcome the warrior from the well-fought field. 
Throwing herself on her knees before Bohemond, who had risen at her 
approach, she seized his hand and kissed it, and in a voice rendered 
almost inarticulate by deep feeling, she said: 

‘I have dared, Prince of Tarentum, to seek thy tent, that I might 
thank thee for the life thou hast this day saved. May God reward thee! 
Agatha has little beside her prayers to return for the gift thou hast 
conferred.’ 

‘Rise, fair one,’ replied Bohemond, ‘thou owest me no thanks, for 
in sooth yon cowardly infidel would have met the same fate; whdever 
had been beneath his lance. Thee I never saw before I was so foftu- 
nate as to rescue thee, and truly our meeting then was somewhat of’ 
the briefest.’ 

‘It isnot strange,’ replied the maiden, ‘that thou, Lord of Tarentum, 
shouldst forget the humble Agatha; howbeit when I saw thee, this 
morning, like a thunderbolt crush my pursuer, I dared to think that thou 
didst recognise me, or at least that thou didst behold in my poor fea- 
tures those of thy native Apulia, and methought the memory of our 
lovely Italy nerved thine hand with unwonted strength.’ 

‘Art thou then of Apulia? asked Bohemond, with some curiosity. 

‘Iam,’ replied the maiden; ‘Giuseppe, my father, was a follower of 
thine, and fell fighting at thy side before the walls of Amalfi.’ 

‘For his sake, maiden,’ replied the chief, moved by the intelligence 
he had just heard, ‘I doubly rejoice at thy rescue; and trust me, thou 
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shalt find a friend in Bohemond, whenever thou shalt stand in need of 
his succor. But methinks Giuseppe had a son, worthy of so bravea 
father. What has become of thy brother, Bartoldo ? 

‘He fell, as I heard, at Doryleum,’ she answered mournfully, ‘in a 
fruitless effort to save thy cousin William from the spear of the Saracen. 
And now Agatha is left without a single relative among this mighty 
host. On the death of our father, Bartoldo was seized with an uncon- 
querable desire to join the army of the Crusaders; our mother had been 
long dead, and I resolved to follow my brother, in the hope that I might 
be enabled to minister to his comforts in the perils and privations which 
I knew he would be called on to endure.’ 

‘Alas! poor maiden, replied the chief, ‘and how hast thou been 
preserved, with no friend to watch over thee, amid the horrors of this 
dreadful siege? . 

‘The saints have protected me,’ she said, with much solemnity, 
‘and oes raised me up a friend in the Lady Isabella, wife of the Count 
of Blois.’ 

‘Stephen of Blois, fair one, is wearied of the discomforts of this pro- 
tracted siege,’ rejoined the chief, ‘ and under the plea of ill health, will 
shortly desert our camp. Hast thou no other protector to defend thee 
when he has departed ? 

‘ Cause thy attendants to retire,’ she replied, after a brief pause, ‘and 
I will answer thee’ 

Bohemond waved his hand, and. his followers left the tent. The 
maiden resumed. 

‘Pledge me thy faith, Prince of Tarentum, that my secret shall be 
safe in thy keeping.’ 

‘I promise,’ said the chief, ‘ upon the faith and honor of a knight, 
that thy secret shall be betrayed to none.’ 

‘It is enough,’ said Agatha; ‘know then that I am betrothed to 
Phirouz, the Armenian.’ 

‘How can I credit thee, maiden? Phirouz is a Mahommedan, and 
has for some time been intrusted by Baghasian, Prince of Antioch, 
with the defence of one of the towers which guards the northern wall.’ 

‘My words are nevertheless true,’ replied the maiden, ‘and Phirouz 
is no Mahommedan; I have been the poor instrument, in the hands of 
Heaven, of bringing him over to our holy religion.’ 

‘But by what means hast thou been enabled to hold converse with 
him ?’ 

‘For some weeks,’ she replied, ‘ Phirouz was daily in our camp as 
as y—’ a me 

. ell for him he crossed not my’ path,'interrupted Bohemond ; 
‘trust me, his visits would effectually have been arrested.’ 

‘1 knew liim notas a spy,’ continued Agatha ; ‘ he won my affections 
ere I knew his office; and when I did know it, I forbade him, for a 
time, my presence. Meanwhile he had been rewarded for his intelli- 
gence by the situation he now holds. When we again met, he sought 
the interview, to learn from me new arguments for the truth of Chris- 
tianity ; for my former words had sunk deep into his heart, and he felt 
that his own creed was false, but he knew not then that ours was true. 
And now,’ continued the maiden, ‘ Prince of Tarentum, thou hast given 
me life, it is my duty to recompense thee as I best may. Would yon- 
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der proud city be a worthy prize to thine ambition? Perchance the 
poor Agatha can give even that into thine hands.’ 

Bohemond gazed upon her for a moment, like one entranced. Then 
striding twice or thrice rapidly across the tent, he paused abruptly be- 
fore the maiden, and exclaimed : 

‘Show me but the way, fair herald of glad tidings, and I swear to 
thee by the holy sepulchre, that thou and thy lover shall be richly 
rewarded.’ 

‘ Admit me to thy tent to-morrow evening,’ said the maiden with some 
hesitation, ‘and perchance thou mayest hear further intelligence.’ So 
saying, she withdrew, and Bohemond retired to his couch, but not to 
sleep: ambition was too busy at his heart to allow slumber to visit him, 
weary though he was with the hard strife of the day. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ARMENIAN. 


THE moon was sleeping in solemn beauty upon city and camp. No 
sound was to be heard, save the tread of sentries —the deep murmur- 
ing of the Orontes — the occasional baying of a hound, or neigh of a 
war-horse — and the clatter of the armourer’s hammer, repairing the 
mail, battered in the morning’s contest; the lateness of the hour, at 
which he plied his task, proving how great a demand for his services 
the battle had caused. It was near midnight, and amidst the stillness 
of the hour, a figure closely muffled in an ample cloak was ascending, 
with an elastic step, the abrupt path of the mountain toward the north- 
ern extremity of the city. At length, pausing at some distance from 
the walls, it thrice sounded a peculiar note with a small whistle, listen- 
ing with some anxiety between each blast. The echo of the last had 
scarcely died away, ere from a broad loop-hole of one of the towers, a 
ladder of ropes was let down, and a form was seen rapidly descending. 
It was that of a man under the middle age, slight, but of perfect sym- 
metry, and rather above than below the common standard of height. 
Instead of the turban which was commonly worn, his head was covered 
with a high crimson cap, beneath which might be seen a finely moulded 
brow and face, terminating at the chin in a perfect oval; its deep olive 
complexion agreeing well with the jet black hair which fell gracefully 
from beneath the cap, and the long, slender moustache, which curved 
like a battle-bow above his small, well formed mouth. The straight 
Grecian nose showed him not to be of Turkish descent, though the 
piercing black eye, and indeed the general contour of the features, pro- 
claimed an eastern origin. 

‘Dearest Agatha,’ he exclaimed, as he approached the closely-muffled 
form, ‘ how many weary days have passed since the sound of thy wel- 
come whistle has greeted mine ear.’ 

‘Nay, dear Phirouz,’ rejoined Agatha,‘ ever since the night when thou 
wert so nearly discovered by that midnight prowler, the Count of Melun, 
I have scarce ly dared to leave the camp, lest our interviews should be 
forever prevented ; henceforth I fear me they must be few, unless this 
unhappy siege should soon terminate. But,’ she added, ‘ is it certain 
that even then we could hope to meet without concealment? ‘Would to 
God that thou, dear Phirouz, wert one of our warriors, and not the 
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warden of yon hostile tower! And now that thou hast embraced the 
same faith, is it well for thee to war against the soldiers of the cross ? 

‘Would that it were otherwise!’ he answered, musingly ; ‘ but, dear- 
est, there are difficulties in the way. I am known in the Christian 
camp only asa spy. Were I to desert my charge here, and join the 
ranks of the Crusaders, I should be still looked upon with suspicion; 
they may even refuse to receive me as a companion in arms. Even 
were my services accepted, my single arm could avail but little toward 
the accomplishment of their undertaking.’ 

‘Phirouz,’ said the maiden with great earnestness, placing as she 
spoke her hand upon her lover’s arm, ‘thou hast often bidden me de- 
mand from thee some proof of thy affection. I doubt it not — I have 
never doubted it — but the injunction proves that thou art willing to 
make some sacrifice for thine Agatha. Our warriors are fighting in a 
holy cause. They have come hither from distant lands to recover the 
sepulchre where our Lord was buried, and to insure safe passage to 
and from that sacred spot, for the bands of pious pilgrims who resort 
thither ; and who, thou well knowest, have been miserably oppressed, ill 
treated, buried in loathsome dungeons, tortured and slain, by those for 
whom thou art perilling thy life. Is it not thine, dear Phirouz, a be- 
liever now in the same creed, to aid their pious design, rather than to 
give thy assistance to impede it? The command of the tower which 
now frowns above us, is thine —thine Agatha asks thee to forward the 
undertaking of thy fellow Christians Bohemond of Tarentum will 
reward thee richly, if thou wilt.’ 

‘It shall be done,’ replied the youth, after a pause — ‘long have I 
felt that my situation was an unpleasant one; but this morning,’ he 
continued, and his eye kindled and his lip quivered as he spoke, ‘ Bag- 
hasian, in making the circuit of the walls, upbraided me with my apos- 
tacy from Islamism, and then, in the presence of a large body of my 
fellow captains, turned away from me with the insulting speech, ‘ There 
is but one step between the apostate and the traitor — beware! thou 
art suspected!’ Maiden, his prediction shall be verified. Let Bohe- 
mond keep his gold ; neither for that nor even for thy love — highly as I 
value it — would I betray the trust that is reposed in me, were I not 
convinced that a purer motive requires me to do so. Even that motive 
I might have repressed, but for the insult of Baghasian. Tell Bohe- 
mond to have all things prepared for an assault, and when he sees a 
light in the highest nop betel this tower, bid him lead his bravest 
lances to its foot — they shall be admitted. And now, dearest, farewell! 
I see the torch of the officer of the guard approaching along the walls; 
I must be on my post. When next we meet, it shall be no longer in 
the stolen interviews between those of hostile camps.’ 

He kissed her fair brow, and departed, and was soon in his tower, 
awaiting his superior’s approach. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE COUNCIL—THE ASSAULT. 


SLowty to Bohemond passed that night and the succeeding day: 


as evening approached, every step, every voice he heard, drew his eyes 
to the tent door. 
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He had that day called a meeting of his brother chiefs, and demanded 
of them, in full council, if, in the event the city should be taken by his 
means, they would consent to give up to him the sole possession of the 
prize. At first they had refused. Each chief asserted his right to an 
equal division of the spoil, whoever should lead the way to its acquisi- 
tion. Bohemond, somewhat disappointed at the reception which his 
proposal met with, rose abruptly from his seat, saying : 

‘As ye will—as ye will, my lords. The Toncee of the siege 
press not more heavily on me than they do upon you. We will again 
quietly sit down and look at the wallsof Antioch. As ye refuse me the 
possession of the city, ye cannot complain if I refuse to divulge the means 
‘by. which I had hoped to take it ; nevertheless, ye will, perhaps, wish that 
ye liad made a less hasty decision, when ye hear the intelligence I have 
to communicate.’ Clapping his hands, a messenger appeared. ‘Tell 
these noble téaders,’ continued Bohemond, addressing him, ‘ that which 
thou didst tell to*me.as I met thee on my way to the council.’ 

‘Be it known to you; noble Godfrey,’ said the messenger, ‘and ye 
other leaders.of this Christian-army, that the Sultaun of Persia is now 
on his march hither to raise the siege of Antioch, and unless the city 
be soon in your power ; 

The messenger was here interrupted by’ Raimond, Count of Tou- 
louse, between whom and Bohemond a coolness, almost amounting to a 
decided quarrel, had for some time existed. 

‘The Prince of Tarentum, my lords, hath been*happy in discovering 
a messenger so opportunely to back his arguments. Trust me, I could 
procure twenty at an hour’s notice, who would declare to you that the 
Sultaun of Persia was marching in an opposite direction.’ 

‘Nay,’ replied Godfrey, ‘the imformation is correct. I have this 
morning received the same intelligence from another source, and it was 
my intention to have laid the subject before you forthwith. Kerboga 
leads an immense and well appointed host. What say you then, my 
lords, shall we accept the noble Bohemond’s proposal ?’ 

After some discussion the chiefs, perceiving that the emergency was 
pressing, consented to agree to the proposition of Bohemond. The fol- 
lowing morning was appointed for the council again to meet, to receive 
from that chief whatever disclosures he might have to make’ with 
respect to the capture of the city ; and on returning to his tent, it’was 
not without deep anxiety that Bohemond awaited the promised visit of 
Agatha. 

The maiden at length appeared, and the chief read success in her 
countenance. She revealed to him the conversation which had passed 
between her and her lover, and the signal which was to warn the 
Crusaders of the hour of attack. As she turned to depart, the delighted 
prince threw over her shoulders a massive gold chai, of great value, 
‘not as a reward,’ he said, as she attempted to return it, ‘ but as a mark 
of admiration for the virtue which thou hast exhibited in the midst of 
vice and licentiousness. Continue thus to act, fair maiden, and the 
saints doubtless will protect thee; and thy lover— if he be indeed the 
noble youth thou describest him — will prove himself a husband worthy 
of thee. May the God of battles bless our arms, and afford ye a peace- 
ful and happy union!’ 

At the council, on the following morning, Bohemond related to 
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Godfrey and a few of the principal leaders, under the strictest obliga- 
tions of secrecy, in consequence of the numerous spies who infested 
the camp, his intercourse with Phirouz, and his plan of attack. It was 
then determined to place under Bohemond’s orders seven hundred cho- 
sen knights, to be ready at a moment’s warning, the ostensible object of 
whose preparation was to lay an ambush for the Persian army, which 
was known to be approaching. All the necessary arrangements were 
soon made, and the moment twilight fell, Bohemond’s eye was turned 
anxiously toward the tower of Phirouz. 


The night fell dark, cloudy, and tempestuous. It was uncertain - ‘ 
when the signal would be made, but the time was so favorable for the |; 


enterprise, that the warriors were ordered to hold themselves in readi* 
ness, and Godfrey, Bohemond, and Robert of Flanders, the ine 
of the expedition, assembled in complete armor in the t f the 
latter, which, from its situation in the camp, commanded a full view of 
the tower which Phirouz held. Hour after hour,géssed, and still no 
signal appeared: and after a short deliberation} it was<resolved to set 
out in the direction of the tower, so as to-fose no time in entering, after 
Phirouz should signify his readémess to receive them. Slowly and 
stealthily they left the canyp,afl but the leaders ignorant of the real 
object of the march. .:Malfing a circuit of some distance among the 
mountains, they rea at length a deep valley, not far from the walls, 
where they halted. ‘Che tower was in sight, but dark and still as if 
untenanted by living being. The leaders, fearful that Phirouz had 
deceived them, again went apart to consult, and Bohemond had just 
volunteered to go up to the walls alone, and try to procure some intelli- 
gence, when suddenly from the highest loop-hole of the tower flashed 
forth a brilliant and steady light! Bohemond flew back to the band, 
and, pointing to the light, said: 

‘ My friends and fellow soldiers ! — that beacon fire lights you to vic- 
tory. Not for ambush have we left the camp; a nobler quarry demands 
= courage. It was necessary to conceal the object of our expedition, 

est spies should have learned the truth, and defeated our plans. Know 
then, that yonder light, gleaming from the tower of Phirouz, shows that 
he is ready to admit us within the walls. Bebrave, fellow soldiers, and 
your toils will beended. This night Antioch shall be ours. Now for- 
ward to victory and spoil !’ 

The whole band advanced rapidly, but without noise, save what arose 
from the heavy tread and clanking armor of so many knights — 
but even that was unheard, amid the howling of the storm through 
the steep mountain passes around them. They reached the walls. 
From the loop-hole through which the lover had descended, two 
nights before, to meet Agatha, hung a single rope to which a ladder 
of hides, which the invaders had brought from the camp, was attached, 
and drawn up by an invisible hand within. Then it was that the full 
peril of the enterprise struck the minds of the Crusaders. ‘ Who shall 
ascend first?’ was the question which each asked, but no one answered. 

‘Who is this Phirouz? exclaimed Walter de Bras, a rough but 
bold knight of France: ‘we can enter but one at a time, and a single 
hand above may silently cut off the bravest lancers of the Crusade.’ 

‘ Phirouz is a true friend,’ whispered a voice above; ‘trust to him, 
and fear nothing. On your speed depends your safety. A patrol with 
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a swrch comes forth every hone upon the wits Ascend, ere you be 
discovered, or I suspected.’ 

‘Follow me then!’ cried Bohemond, springing forward to the ladder 
which he held with one hand, and crossing himself with the other, added, 
‘Holy mother defend me! If | die, it will be in a good cause, and ye, 
my friends, will not allow me to die unavenged. Let those who have 
no woman’s hearts beneath their bucklers, follow me.’ 

So saying he commenced the ascent. Walter de Bras followed, mut- 
tering between his teeth: 

; Plague on your night attacks !—they are an innovation in the art 
of war. Woman’s hearts, did he say? The corslet of Walter covers 
none, but i’ faith this dangling between heaven and earth likes me not; 
it is an unlucky omen.’ 

Ere this soliloguy was completed, Bohemond had gained the tower, 
and from the loop-hole above encouraged his companions to follow. 
Godfrey and Robert, succeeded by several others, then mounted. Em- 
boldened by example, the knights soon began to crowd upon the frail 
support, and scarcely more than tw enty had entered the tower, ere the 
ladder was found to be giving way beneath the numbers who had 
gathered upon it. One side had already parted, and shortly afterward 
the other, straining and rending beneath the increased weight thus 
thrown upon it, snapped, precipitating several warriors upon the iron 
spikes which armed the edge of the fosse. 

The clang of their armour as they fell, and the groans of those who 
were wounded in their rapid descent, struck terror into every heart, lest 
the noise should betray them, and defeat the whole enterprise. But the 
besieged heard it not. The roaring of the storm, and the rushing of the 
vexed river beneath, swallowed up every other sound, to all but those 
who were the immediate actors in the perilous adventure. The ladder 
was soon repaired, and, after another pause of doubt and hesitation, was 
again strained by the weight of the ascending warriors. Then came 
a new cause of alarm. Ere more than fifty or sixty knights had made 
good their footing in the tower, a torch threw its red and flickering 
glare along the walls. The delay caused by the breaking of the ladder 
had rendered it impossible to admit all, erethe patrol made his rounds. 
Those who were still at the foot of the walls crowded closely under 
the shade of the battlements, but all in vain—they were discovered! 
The officer bent with his blazing light over the parapet, and turned to 
give the alarm, but ere a word could pass his lips, the dagger of Bohe- 
mond was deep in his heart. -And now, the knights who had gained 
the walls, forming themselves into a close band, passed down the narrow 
stair-case to the guard-room, and the soldiers who slumbered there awoke 
no more. Then descending to the nearest gate of the city, they threw 
it open to their fellow soldiers who had not yet mounted to the walls, and 
the whole band uniting there, rushed into the city, following up their 
first glad shout with a long, loud, thrilling blast of trumpets; intended 
at the same time to strike terror into the hearts of the besieged, and to 
give warning of their success to their fellow warriors in the camp, who, 
arming instantly, rushed to their support. Ere morning dawned, 
Antioch was in possession of the Crusaders, with the exception of the 


citadel, whither, on the first alarm, Baghasian and the flower of his 
army had betaken themselves. 
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It is not necessary to the development of my tale, that I should dwell 
upon the fearful events which that night witnessed: but while I draw 
the veil over these barbarities, I am compelled to proceed to the descrip- 
tion of scenes scarcely less painful. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE FAMINE. 


AntTiocu, for some weeks before its capture, had been suffering from 
want of provisions, not less severe than that which oppressed the Cru- 
saders ; and the fall of the city had therefore brought to the conquerors no 
mitigation of their sufferings. Nevertheless, for some days after taking 
possession of their prize, so great was their joy at the termination of a 
siege which had been the fruitful parent of so much misery, they gave 
themselves up without restraint to revelry and debauch, heedless of the 
future, and almost forgetting that a powerful enemy was at hand. Ere 
the leaders could rouse them to exertion, and organize a band to scour 
the neighboring country for supplies, Kerboga, Emir of Mosul, and 
Kilidge Aslan, better known by the name of Solyman, Sultaun of Roum, 
had encamped with three inendand thousand warriors around the walls 
of Antioch. 

Whatever privations the Christians might have endured while 
besieging the city, they were light indeed when compared with the 
dreadful sufferings to which, as the besieged, they were now reduced. 
Horses and dogs, and eventually the most loathsome reptiles, were used 
as food. Famine, in every shape of horror, and accompanied by its 
inseparable attendants, selfishness, and utter abandonment of all moral 
restraint, reigned every where supreme. Even the strong voice of 
natural affection was silenced amid the horrors of the time, and hun- 
dreds of the old and infirm fell daily before the pittiless tooth of the 
slow-wasting enemy. Armed bands prowled the streets day and night, 
and without remorse broke into the houses of the weaker, and seized 
upon their little store; and the plunderers themselves perchance, unless 
they quickly devoured their ill-gotten supply, found it wrested from 
their hands the next moment by a larger or better armed company. 
Many, unable to bear the lingering tortures which they experienced, 
deserted from the walls in the desperate hope to escape, or, failing in 
that, to find a more rapid and easy death among the spears of the be- 
siegers. In many instances, the bodies of the dead were devoured by the 
living, and the dying found an aggravation of their horrors, in the shud- 
dering thought that their only tomb would be the greedy throats of their 
own kindred. 

Phirouz and Agatha had met, without the necessity of secrecy, but 
alas, under what circumstances! It is true, indeed, that famine, from 
particular causes, pressed less heavily on them than on their fellow 
sufferers, but still the keen eye of the lover was compelled, day by day, 
to witness the fair cheek of his betrothed becoming paler and still paler 
under her privations; and she could well perceive that his active form 
had lost much of its vigor, and that his firm step had grown less elastic. 

After the desertion of Stephen of Blois, Agatha had found an asylum 
in the tent of the same Walter de Bras whom we have seen with Bo- 
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hemond in the perilous adventure on the night of the assault. Hehad 
attached himself to that leader’s banner, and, with his wife and daughter, 
who had followed him from France, now occupied a dwelling in the 
city, not far from that of the Prince. Bohemond, whose deep interest 
in Agatha had experienced no diminution, failed not, so long as his own 
table was furnished, to impart a portion of his supply, for her sake, to 
the family of his follower ; and ere that source of bounty failed, Phirouz, 
who still retained the command of the tower by which the Crusaders 
had entered, had succeeded, by enormous bribes, in procuring from some 
of the less scrupulous followers of the enemy’s camp, who were revel- 
ling in abundance beneath the walls, and in sight of the famishing thou- 
sands within, an uncertain supply, which he never failed to share with 
his beloved Agatha. 

In this miserable state of affairs, utter despair would undoubtedly 
have taken possession of all— leader and follower alike — had not 
religious enthusiasm been called in to support them. The historians of 
the time inform us that visions and prophesies were almost daily pub- 
lished among the credulous multitude, promising victory and abundance 
to those who should endure courageously to the last. 

The sun was shining calmly and gloriously upon that suffering city, 
as Phirouz and Agatha, whose curiosity had been excited by rumors of 
a new miracle which had been spread on the preceding day, held their 
way to the Church of St. Peter. As they passed along the streets, now 
crowded with pale, emaciated forms, whom curiosity had called forth 
from their wretched homes, their eyes frequently encountered scenes of 
the most revolting character. Living in comparative plenty, they had 
not yet become accustomed to the degrading influence which famine had 
been exerting on the poorer classes, and Agatha shuddered, as they 
turned the corner of a street to behold a female figure, kneeling on the 
ground, and digging up, with palsied hands, from beneath a stone which 
she had removed with some difficulty, though it was by no means a 
heavy one, the worms and crawling reptiles which had embedded them- 
selves there. Her languid eye at one moment was lighted up with a 
gleam of intense pleasure, as she eagerly devoured her prize, at the next 
she cast her glances hurriedly and anxiously around, fearful lest some 
one should arrive to dispute with her the nauseous banquet. Farther 
on appeared a youth, whose restless and dilated eye betrayed the failing 
intellect which famine often produces, sitting on the threshhold of his 
home, gnawing a fleshless bone which he had found, and endeavoring, 
with the skirt of his robe, to hide his booty from the eyes of the passers 
by, lest even that miserable source of nourishment might excite envy 
and aggression. In one of the less frequented streets, their ears were 
assailed in passing, by the unwonted sounds of merriment; and on turn- 
ing their eyes toward the broken casement whence the noise issued, 
horror-struck, they beheld three attenuated forms—one of them a 
female — tearing with bony fingers the morsels from a dish before them, 
. the midst of which, mangled and half devoured, appeared a human 

and! 

They hastened on, and at length found themselves in the midst of an 
immense multitude, entering the spacious church of St. Peter. With 
some difficulty they procured a seat, and after the vast and highly excited 
assembly had been hushed into silence, a priest arose, whose hollow 
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cheek was flushed, and his sunken eye appeared as if lighted up with 
some unearthly fire. He commenced abruptly, and his deep tones 
came forth like a voice from the sepulchre. Every breath was 
hushed — every eye turned strainingly toward him. 

‘These eyes have seen a visior.!—these ears have heard voices 
which are not of earth! Listen to the words from Heaven — let the 
commands of the holy apostle be obeyed. Your toils are passed — 
your miseries ye shall experience no more. Yes, blessed saint!’ he 
continued, spreading abroad his hands, and raising his eyes toward 


Heaven, ‘thou didst in the night visions reveal to me that in a vault be-’ 


neath this sacred edifice lies buried the spear-head which pierced the 
Saviour’s side. Methought, my friends, he did place his finger on the 
very spot. And to me, yea to me, unworthy of so great a revelation, these 
were the blessed words he uttered: ‘For your crimes’, he said, ‘ye have 
been punished. The sword without and the famine within, — these 
have been your penance. The wrath of Heaven is now passed away 
like a cloud from the face of earth. Cause the sacred weapon to be 
disinterred — cause it to be borne before your hosts — sally forth bravely 
upon the infidel, and your enemies shall melt before you; yea, victory 
and abundance shall be yours!’ 

He sat down, and buried his face in his hands. The multitude, with 
a sudden impulse, arose, and the vaulted roof shook as it echoed to the 
shout of thousands, ‘ God wills it! God wills it!’ 

The leaders immediately took measures to avail themselves of the 
enthusiasm thus excited. The lance-head, whether pretended or real, 
we pause not to inquire, was dug up, and every preparation was made for 
the desperate sally, which was appointed to take place on the second 
morning succeeding the day on which the lance was discovered. In the 
meantime, it was determined to send a merciful embassy to the Emir 
and the Sultaun, to warn them that the wrath of Heaven was upon them, 
and to bid them depart, while it was yet in their power. 


THE DECEIVED. 


I sarp that friends and kindred I had none, 
To share the bliss or soothe the woes of life ; 
I did not name one tie — the only one 
This heart e’er knew — for a convulsive strife 
Of keener pangs than e’er assassin’s knife 
Gave to the breast through which its point was driven, 
Wakens within me at the name of wife! 
Fiend! she deceived me — but the bond is riven 
By Death’s cold hand; may she find peace in Heaven! 


By man cast off — by woman basely wronged — 
hat wonder if I well nigh hate my race? 

And that the joys for which my heart once longed, 
I now hold dreams, that fleet and leave no trace, 
Save the fierce throe no balsam can efface, 
Nor aught save death or madness bid depart : 
Hope is a bubble, which ’t is vain to chase ; 
All is deception in this mighty mart — 

Man cheats the head, and woman dupes the heart. 


‘ 
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The Sisters. 


THE SISTERS. 
AN EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


Nay, Inez, why that thoughtful brow, 
On this enchanting morn ? 

The lark is blithely revelling now, 
Amid the golden corn: 


I’ve dash’d the dew-drop from the rose, 
And robbed the lily’s bank ; 

I’ve been where vivlets repose, 
And their fresh odour drank : 


Tis strange, dear Inez, you should stay 
Your head upon your hand : 

Ah, I forget — He’s far away, 
With his heroic band. 


How deep and burningly you blush, 
And iurn your face away ——’ 
‘Dear Meta, will you never hush 
Those foolish words to say 


‘Nay don’t be angry, or I'll pour 
Deep vengeance on your head; 
Such wrath upon you will I shower, 
You’l! wish your words unsaid.’ 


O’er Inez’ brow she gaily threw 

A stream of roses wet with dew: 
Lilies and violets mingling there, 

With the dark tresses of her hair — 
Some rolling down, fell on her breast, 
And some upon her lap found rest ; 
Some drooping lay upon the ground — 
Their fragrance filled the air around. 
Encircled thus was Inez seen, 

Of flowers the guarding fairy queen. 
Delighted with the rich display, 

The gay girl laughed, and danced away. 


Inez was left alone — she smiled 

At Meta’s laughing frolic wild, 

Then gently swept the flowrets by, 
And sank once more in reverie ; 

*T was strange indeed to one so young, 
Such earnest contemplation clung; 
But ’twas her nature, ever prone 

To muse with her own heart alone. 


The moon that, robed in silver, rides on high 

Is beautiful — the stars that tread the sky 

In golden majesty : the clouds that piay 

In the rich sunset’s blazing purple ray, 

The thousand-tinted flowers that deck the earth, 
The bird whose life is music from his birth, 

Are each and all most beautiful: but far 

More exquisite than these — than cloud, than star, 
More wonderful in form and hue, the brow 

Of thought — the spirit-speaking eye, the glow 
Of hope, that feeling which bepaints the cheek 

Of the young maiden with a raintow streak, 

And thet first freshness of glad youthful hearts, 
Which gentlest hues to heaven and earth imparts, 
Which in gay dreams forgets the fever, strife, 

And tints with moonlight ray the stream of life. 










































The Spirit of the Age. 


And such was Inez: there she sate 

Calm, still, and thoughtfully sedate ; 
With raven locks and large dark eye 
That spoke her soul so thrillingly. 

With chiselled features, high-arched brow, 
Which leaned upon her small hand now ; 
Her cheek was as the lily pale, 

But ever and anon the gale, 

Or some light passing thought would come, 
Tinting it with the rose’s bloom: 

And ever a soft dimpling smile 

Would flit around ber lips the while. 


And Meta — she had sprung away 
To watch the wood-birds at their play, 
To hear their song as on it floats, 
And echo back their own wild notes. 
All lightness, witchery, and ease; 
The iawn that trembles at the breeze 
Was not more timid — nor the lark, 
That hails the morning’s first bright spark, 
More full of joy. Her laugh, gay, low, 
Which from her very heart would flow — 
Her step, that lightly touched the ground, 
Had music in each faéry sound. 

* * * 
O’er feelings generous, high, and warm, 
There came at times a transient storm ; 
The lustre of her eye would brighten, 
The glow upon her cheek would heighten ; 
The wilful word was sometimes ‘jn 
But then the sorrow it awoke — 
The big tear trembling in her eye, 
Her neck bent down so droopingly, 
So generously for pardon plead, 
You scarce could wish her words unsaid. 

Trenton, (N. J.,) 1836. H. L. B. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


. Tue rapid strides which our young and vigorous country is making 
in internal improvement, is a subject of just exultation to ourselves, and 
admiration to the world. However sceptical some may pretend to be 
as to the development of the physical and intellectual powers of man 
in the new world, none will deny that here the improvement of his 
physical condition is pushed forward with more energy, and the natural 
evils by which he is surrounded are overcome and banished with more 
zeal, rapidity, and success, than in any other quarter of the globe. 
We will not stop to inquire, whether the highest display and most use- | 
ful employment of the human intellect are to be found in abstract dis- 
quisitions, and poetical or philosophical contemplations, or in the prac- 
tical application of the great leading principles of nature and of truth 
to the amelioration of the condition of our species. Both are undoubt- 
edly appropriate fields for the exertion of mind, and the happiest result 
would be produced by their combined operation. It might be expected, 
however, that the latter would command the precedence in a new 
country, where the obstacles that nature interposes to the convenient 
habitation of civilized man are first to be overcome, and a certain 
degree of exertion is necessary, to raise any class of men above the 
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immediate wants of their physical condition. In these efforts for 
advancing their civilization and improvement, the American people 
have peculiar advantage. They have the benefit of the moral and 
philosophical researches and discoveries of the old world, without the 
embarrassment of prejudices transmitted from the dark ages, and the 
shackles of institutions, customs and opinions, cast off there, to be sure, 
by the few, but still worn by the mass, rendering the truths of philoso- 
phy of but little practical benefit to the human family, and confining 
their influence chiefly to the small circle of refined and privileged be- 
ings, whom the favors of fortune have almost elevated into a superior 
species. In the new world, a great truth is appreciated, felt and acted 
upon at once, by the whole community ; in the old, if understood at all 
by any considerable portion of society, it is regarded as a subject fit 
merely for the abstract contemplation of the few, and dangerous to be 
gual of by the many, or if attempted to be carried into practical use, 
it must force its way most generally through deluges of blood. Here 
any important principle in human polity is freely canvassed, and has to 
contend only with public opinion ; there its agitation is forbidden, and it 
must come in contact with the despotic will of an individual, or the 
self-interest of a class; here, any great public measure, having for its 
object the general good, has to contend only with conflicting local inte- 
rests, or the question of its utility ; there, it has, in addition, to combat the 
vis inertia of the popular mass, weighed down by prejudices, traditions 
and customs, deep-rooted and inveterate, inspiring a dread of innovation, 
and creating a distrust of any improvement which had not been tried 
by their ancestors. Here, modifications are adopted in the form of the 
government by the voice of the majority, without popular violence ; 
there, the slightest alteration proposed, is the symptom of a revolution. 
France has waded through seas of blood in search of improvement, 
and how little has been effected! Millions have been crushed in the 
attempt to push the car of state out of the ruts of old opinions. In 
whatever direction we turn our eyes, throughout the old world, we 
perceive the same state of things. England advances faster than an 

other country, except our own; and yet how encumbered is she still 
with the institutions, customs, and prejudices of other and less enlightened 
times! Much as she has done for literature, for science, for religion, 
for morals, for the elevation and refinement of our species, how little 
has she improved the condition, and advanced the happiness, of the mass 
of the people! How little has she done toward removing the gloomy 
pall of popular ignorance, besotted superstition, and degrading preju- 
dice, which overhangs the nation, flaunting its dark folds exultingly 
in the face of pitymg Nature! Inthe United States, the whole energy 
of the human intellect is devoted to developing the resources of the 
country, and improving the condition of the people. Hence, in pro- 
portion to our population and wealth, we have more works of general 
utility than any other people: and hence the engrossing interest that 
is felt for the improvement of our political institutions —a matter 
closely connected with the prosperity of any nation. The difference 
in the manifestation of this energy, here and elsewhere, consists in this: 
that here, it embraces the whole people, without distinction of rank, 
class, or order, and carries all forward with the same noble impulses, and 
in the same great exertions. Hence we may account for the vigor, zeal, 
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and spirit, with which any system found to bear favorably upon the pub- 
lic weal, such, for instance, as that of internal improvements, is urged 
forward by the American people. It interests all classes, it unites all 
hearts, it combines all efforts. It is discussed in all the newspapers, 
talked of in every village, and comprehended and understood by the 
humblest freeholder, who feels that he has an interest in the general pros- 
perity. We may add, too, that it conflicts with no old prejudices ; it 
comes in collision with no false systems and opinions; it harrows up 
no old associations. Its march is onward —as majestic as the forests 
that bow their tops beneath its influences, and as irresistible as the 
winds that howl among their falling branches! Having for its object 
the improvement of man’s physical condition, and the removal of the 
saul evils that surround him, with which his moral and intellectual 
advancement is more closely allied than is generally understood, it 
unfolds the practical use of genuine philosophy, and contains the essence 
of true benevolence. If half the intellect which has been wasted in 
the debates of the schools, and metaphysical controversy, had been de- 
voted to the conception, development and maturing of systems, adapted 
to promote the public good, to unfold the resources of the country, to 
awaken its productive industry, and to facilitate interchange of com- 
modities, and intercourse from different parts, how much might the 
improvement of mankind have been advanced ! — how much more truly 
might the purposes of philanthropy have been subserved! If the 
ingenuity which was expended in the disputes of the stoics and epicu- 
reans about the swmmwm bonum, and other abstract questions, had been 
employed in devising some practical scheme of human improvement, 
and some feasible method of vanquishing physical evils, can it be be- 
lieved that the ingenious ancients would have remained so ignorant as 
they were of many of the simplest remedies against such evils? Would 
their dwellings ine been destitute of chimneys or glass? Would 
thousands of talents have been thrown away in the construction of 
aqueducts, from ignorance of a simple and obvious principle in hydro- 
statics? Would commerce have been compelled to hug the shores of the 
Mediterranean? Would manufactures have known no better instrument 
than the distaff? Would the material universe have remained a sealed 
book, and its simplest laws a mystery? Would the mind of Socrates 
have satisfied itself with a few syllogisms, and the eloquence of Cicero 
have been employed to uphold a superstition as gross as it was unnatu- 
ral and ridiculous? And in less enlightened, though scarcely less in- 
genious times, during the reign of monkish supremacy, while the 
human mind continued under the baleful influence of the Platonic and 
Aristotlelian philosophy, and Christianity itself had become corrupted 
by it, would the logic of Duns Scotus, under other influences, have 
been gravely employed in proving that the difference between Peter 
and John consists inthe Peterity of the former, and the Johnnity of the 
latter, and the whole learned world been agitated by the discussion of 
questions too ridiculous to excite any thing but the smile of contempt ? 

It is true that the old world has shaken off these puerilities ; that the 
Baconian philosophy has restored science to her dignity, and placed the 
temple of knowledge upon the firm basis of observation and experience. 
Successful war has there been made upon idola fori, or ‘idols of the 
market-place, as Lord Bacon quaintly denominates the errors and pre- 
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judices of former times, and Europe has gloriously profited by the noble 
conquest. But we contend that in America, the ‘idols of the market- 
place’ have less influence over the human mind than in Europe. Several 
causes have combined to produce this result, though we attribute it 
chiefly to two, namely: the free and independent spirit of the early 
settlers of this country, who sought the asylum of our shores ‘for 
opinion’s sake, and the mixed character of our population. To the 
former, we may refer the liberal spirit of inquiry, and dislike of oppres- 
sion of every kind, which prevail throughout our land; and to the latter, 
we may ascribe our comparative exemption from Lord Bacon’s ‘ idols of 
the market-place.’ Here are brought together the various classes, 
tribes, and nations of the world, and their chains are worn off by the 
contact. The continual attrition of one prejudice against another, has 
diminished the asperity of each; the contrast of one error with another, 
transferred from different parts of the world, has opened the eyes of the 
people to all, each one perceiving the folly of his neighbor, and being 
thereby led to suspect his own. The Highlander is set down by the 
side of the German, who gives him no countenance in his belief in 
second sight; while the former in turn ridicules the superstitions of the 
Hartz mountains. The Austrian, accustomed to implicit obedience to 
despotic authority, loses his reverence for absolute power, when he hears 
an intelligent Englishman, his neighbor, discuss the advantages of a 
limited monarchy; while both begin to doubt the divine right of kings, 
when listening to the argument of a native American. Thus our coun- 
try may be considered as a vast alembic, where the errors, and preju- 
dices, and superstitions of the world are dissolved, and truth, and right, 
and wisdom, assume their just supremacy. 
It is evident, from the view we have ste of the influence of the cir- 
cumstances and institutions of our people, upon their character and 
conduct, that a most rapid development of the physical resources of the 
country, a prodigious increase of national wealth, and an unparalleled 
improvement in the condition of all classes of our citizens, may be 
expected. The existing state of general prosperity throughout the 
whole republic, and the vast enterprises of public improvement begun 
and contemplated in every quarter of our extended empire, are but the 

natural result of the causes which we have been considering, and open 

a vista into futurity, magnificent and dazzling. ‘The sun-light of this 

benign spirit will shed its plastic beams over an extent of territory as 

large as Europe, and capable of sustaining a larger population, unob- 

structed by the chilling clouds of ignorance and superstition, which 

overhang almost the whole of that continent, or by the icy thrall of 

despotism which still binds the ten fragments of that vast kingdom of 

iron, which was, according to the sublime prophecy of Daniel, ‘to 

devour the whole earth, and tread it down, and break it in pieces.’ It 

is impossible to contemplate, without exulting hopes and throbbing 

expectations, the destiny of this great portion of the North American 

continent, possessed by the Anglo-Saxon race, which was the first of 

the races of the earth to throw off the yoke of bondage, and whose 

blood, whether in American or British veins, gives the quickening im- 

pulse to civilization, and soul to enterprise, throughout the world. 

Here is an appropriate field for the exercise of the free and noble spirit 
of that race: a boundless extent of country, of unexampled fertility, 
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penetrated by navigable waters from its remotest borders to the ocean, 
and affording great facilities for linking them together by artificial com- 
munication, and essentially unembarrassed by the occupation of inferior 
races or degraded classes, whose ignorance, stupidity, and intellectual 
degradation, would impede the progress of improvement. There is 
not here, as in the British empire in India, a vast population, debased for 
centuries by gross superstition and galling despotism, nor is the mass of 
the people here, as in European countries, kept stationary and disre- 
garded amidst the improvements going on in the superior classes around 
them; but the whole American people are animated by the same free 
and enlightened spirit, and go forward under the same elevated and 
generous impulse — with the same hopes and prospect of benefit — 
with no jealousies of caste, or privileged orders, and with an encoura- 
ging consciousness that whatever may be done, is done for the advantage 
and glory ofall. Withsuch a feeling pervading the whole people, and 
such a country for its exercise and display, all measures, having for 
their object the general good, will be at once fully appreciated, promptly 
adopted, and vigorously and perseveringly prosecuted. 

Bountiful as Nature has been to America, in opening channels of in- 
tercouse through her great rivers and lakes to every part of the continent, 
still much is left for the hand of art and industry of man to accomplish. 
The navigation of rivers is to be improved, and the great thorough- 
fares are to be connected and linked together by canals and rail-roads. 
The boldness with which such projects of internal improvement are 
conceived, the vast resources required and created for their undertaking, 
and the astonishing rapidity with which they are accomplished, 
throughout the whole Union, evince that the view which we have taken 
of the influence of the circumstances and institutions of the American 
people upon their character and conduct, is sustained by facts and 
results. A statistical detail of the various rail-roads, canals, and other 
projects of internal improvement, completed, or in the course of con- 
struction, in this country, could not but afford a highly interesting illus- 
tration of our theory, and exhibit a striking view of American energy 
and enterprise. But our limits will not admit of so extensive a range, 
and we can but take a hasty glance at two great works now agitated in 
the State of New-York, the contemplation of which has suggested the 
few general remarks we have ventured to throw out. The works to 
which we allude are the New-York and Erie Rail-road, and the On- 
tario and Hudson steam-boat and sloop canal. 

The New-York and Erie Rail-road is undertaken by a company, 
with some aid recently granted by the State, and will be, when com- 
pleted, by far the most magnificent and important rail-road in the world, 
whether we regard the magnitude and extent of the work, the great 
interests it will bind together, the vast resources it will develope, and 
the immense internal trade which, accumulating for ages, it is destined 
to facilitate, nourish, and expand. Extending upward of five hundred 
miles through a fertile country, and stretching forth collateral branches 
at many important points, it connects Lake Erie with the ocean by a 
communication, comparatively uninfluenced by the rigors of winter, 
and opens an avenue to the numerous rail-roads destined soon to inter- 
sect the boundless Valley of the Mississippi. While aiming chiefly to 
grasp the treasures of the West, it will gather in the sweep of its polypus 
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arms those of the North and the South. To travelers, it will make 
a pleasure trip of a day, what is now the fatiguing journey of a week; 
it will make the farmer of the Mississippi Valley the neighbor of the 
merchant of the sea-board ; it will unite in a community of interest, feel- 
ing, and interchange of social affections and commercial advantages, the 
whole people of the eastern and western states, and cement, beyond 
the possibility of dissolution, that union so essential to the common 
prosperity. It is a work of which the State of New-York may well 
be proud ; for, though undertaken by individual enterprise, and depend- 
ent mainly for success on individual exertion, still by the liberal 
and enlightened policy of her last legislature, in granting the com- 
pany the credit of the State to enable them to carry on the under- 
taking, she has virtually made the project her own. Under such 
auspices, with such advantages and blessings in its train, this important 
work is now commenced, and we doubt not will be prosecuted with 
vigor to its completion. 
The proposed Ontario and Hudson steam-boat canal, which is begin- 
ning to attract a good deal of the public attention, is perhaps a still 
more important and magnificent undertaking. The project has not 
long been before the public, but, interesting as it does nearly all the 
Northern States, it has already concentrated public opinion in its favor, 
and evoked a burst of enthusiastic feeling from the Atlantic sea-board to 
the vast waters of the far West. The object in view in this truly 
splendid undertaking is, to connect the great Lakes with the Atlantic, 
by an enlarged water communication, adapted to vessels that navigate 
both waters. By a glance at the map of the United States, it will be 
seen that the only feasible route for such a communication is through 
the valley of the Mohawk river. It wiil also be observed, that that 
valley approaches at Rome, a little west of Utica, very near to the val- 
ley of waters that empty into Lake Ontario, and that this point is the 
only place on the continent where the Alleghany ridge is effectually 
broken, and the great plain of the Mississippi and the Lakes finds an 
easy access and convenient outlet to tide water. Such being the gene- 
ral geographical features of the country, let us examine what are the par- 
ticular facilities for the proposed work on this route. From Oswego 
to Utica, one half the distance from Lake Ontario to the Hudson, the 
route has been carefully surveyed by a competent and able engineer, 
E. F. Johnson, Esq., whose report has recently been laid before the 
legislature, and printed. From that report, it appears that the facilities 
afforded by nature for that portion of the route are peculiarly great 
and striking. The Oswego and Oneida rivers, two large deep streams, 
not subject to inundation by floods, or diminution by drought, are pro- 
posed to be used as part of the canal, and now make, together with the 
Oneida Lake, a steam-boat channel, navigable, with but slight improve- 
ment, about two-thirds of the distance from Oswego to Utica. Mr. 
Johnson estimates the expense of this portion, being about half the 
whole distance to the Hudson, at only about $1,200,000. For the resi- 
due of the route, from Utica to Albany, it is proposed to improve the 
channel of the Mohawk river for steam-boat navigation, enlarge the 
present Erie canal, or construct a new canal of sufficient dimensions 
along the Mohawk valley: which of these plans will be preferred, can 
be determined only by an actual survey and estimate, which have not 
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yet been made, though either of them is known to be feasible. The 
precise size of the proposed canal has not yet of course been defini- 
tively settled. The dimensions, assumed and calculated upon in Mr. 
Johnson’s estimate of the Utica and Oswego portion, are, a depth of 
eight feet and a width of ninety feet, with cut-stone locks, thirty by one 
hundred and thirty feet. The tonnage of vessels adapted to a canal 
and locks of such dimensions may be rated as follows: schooners and 
sloops, one hundred and sixty tons; freight vessels towed by steamers, 
one hundred and ninety tons; and steam-boats, one inlited and forty 
tons. Mr. Johnson says, (p. 10,) ‘ Provision for the protection of the 
banks has been made in the estimate, to guard them from the effects of 
abrasion by the wave or swell caused by boats moving rapidly, whether 
propelled by steam or otherwise, and a towing path constructed to allow 
the use of animal power.’ We are inclined to think, with Mr. John- 
son, that a larger channel will be preferable, corresponding in size with 
the improvements now making on the St. Lawrence, and to the pro- 
posed enlargement of the Welland Canal from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario. 

By the construction of the proposed canal, in connexion with the ship 
canal around Niagara Falls, which will, beyond much doubt, be imme- 
diately undertaken by the general government, and in conjunction with 
the Welland Canal, already in operation, the trade between the sea-board 
and the great lakes can be carried on in their own bottoms, those 
coming from the West being taken in tow at Oswego, and those coming 
from the East, at Albany, by horse or steam power, and transmitted 
from the waters of each section without unlading. It will, in fact, 
create an extension of our coasting trade, upward of two thousand 
miles, along those vast lakes, or, as we may say, Mediterranean seas, and 
their tributary streams, into the heart of the most fertile and productive 
portion of the continent. The advantage of such free and unembar- 
rassed intercourse, between so extensive portions of our flourishing 
country, and the benefits of such cheap conveyance, and such great 
facilities for commercial purposes, as would be afforded by so extended 
and magnificent a water communication, cannot fail to strike the most 
unthinking and indifferent observer, and to impress the intelligent mind 
very forcibly with its vast importance. It is certainly one of the bold- 
est conceptions of this daring age, and an enterprise in every respect 
worthy of the great and prosperous State which has the honor of being 
the pioneer in the system of internal improvements. We are sure that 
the project, when understood, cannot fail to gain ‘golden opinions from 
all sorts of men,’ and become a favorite measure, not only throughout 
the State of New-York, but the whole northern portion of the union. 
The passage of the Deposite Bill, authorizing the distribution of the 
surplus revenue among the States, will put the State of New-York in 
immediate possession of more than enough treasure to complete this 
great work as far as Utica, and though from that point to the Hudson, 
the time and expense consumed in its construction will be much greater, 
in proportion, than in the former part of the route, still sufficient means, 
we think, from the same source, may be relied on, to complete it to tide- 
water, as fast as they will be wanted. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
no narrow policy will be allowed to prevail; that enlarged and com- 
prehensive views will be taken by our legislators ; that the State of 
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New-York will respond to the wants and demands of her sister States, 
and, while she unlocks the treasures of the great West, and developes 
its unbounded resources, by opening an easy access to market, she will, 
at the same time, secure to herself the privilege of making it all pay her 
tribute, and the advantage of controlling its rapidly growing trade for 
ever. 

It is in such works of internal improvement as we have been con- 
templating, that the true prosperity and glory of any country consists, 
and without which the proudest triumphs of architecture, the most mag- 
nificent castles, towers, and pyramids, are but the monuments of extrava- 
gance and folly. Wetrust that our young empire, which has so nobly 
began to put forth her strength in these exalted enterprises, will never 
flag in her career. It is remarked of all the great enterprises of the 
day, that they indicate a new era in the world, and that this Union 
starts into being under the auspices of this new era. It is an era in 
which we trust the civilized world is beginning to awake to the bless- 
ings of peace and the horrors of war — in which mankind have wisely 
resolved to devote the fruits of their industry, as the means of their 
further prosperity, instead of mutual injury and destruction — in which 
the energy of the whole human family will be employed in improving 
their condition as a mass, instead of ministering to the gratification of 
privileged orders and pride of kings, and wasting their resources in the 
pomp of palaces, temples, and thrones, and the insatiable thirst of con- 
quest. It is in great works of public improvement, of general utility, 
and liberal systems of moral and intellectual culture, that a nation finds 
the elements of continued prosperity, and lays the foundation of her 
greatness upon an immutable basis, beyond the reach of the physical 
and moral changes and convulsions of the world. What barrier did 
all the pyramids of Egypt interpose to the irruption of the sands of the 
desert over the once fertile valley of the Nile, or the current of moral 
degradation which has made that unhappy country the continual vic- 
tim of oppression and the most despised of nations! If the millions 
which were expended in erecting the temples of Thebes, the obelisks of 
Luxor, the sphinxes of Carnac, and the pyramids of Cheops, with the 
numberless other monuments of the pride and vanity of kings, had been 
expended, even partly, in improving the moral and physical condition of 
the country, it is hardly to be believed that that fine region would have 
deteriorated so astonishingly, that it now would afford but a scanty sub- 
sistence to a handful of barbarians, and that nothing would escape the deso- 
lations of time and the encroachments of the desert but the ruins of its 
former magnificence. If Rome, instead of aiming to extend her colossal 
empire by expensive conquests, and making war her chief employment, 
had devoted her attention to improving the condition of a limited terri- 
tory, elevating the moral and intellectual character of the mass of the 
people, and developing the resources of the country by public improve- 
ments, it is hardly probable that she would have fallen so easy a victim 
to a horde of barbarians, or that all the arts of civilization would have 
been carried into oblivion by her fall. Let America take warning from 
the history of the past, and the follies of the old world, and by devoting 
her energies to the improvement of the condition of the whole people, 
she will establish on this continent an imperishable empire, destined to 
confer innumerable blessings on the remotest ages. Her canals and her 
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rail-roads, on which she is so wisely expending such vast treasure, will 
confer prosperity and happiness, and sustain a constantly increasing, 
thriving, and intelligent population throughout all her borders, making 
her most secluded valleys and remotest mountains smile under their 
fostering influence, while the colliseum continues to crumble into ruins — 
while, the once fertile plains of Syria and Babylon remain but the 
haunts of the hyena and dragon — while the mouldering columns of the 
Parthenon look down upon the mud-hovels of semi-barbarous hordes — 
while the sand-storms of the desert sweep over the gigantic pillars of 
that once flourishing Palmyra, which might have controlled to this 
day, the trade of the East, and sustained her ancient splendor, by a 
canal to the Mediterranean at one half the costs of her useless temples; 
while, in short, desolation, poverty and wretchedness, brood in gloomy 
silence over the cities and plains of the empires of the East, and may, 
perhaps, finally embrace those of Europe in their train, and the sculp- 
tured tomb, and fretted arch, and towering column, alone remain, to 
attest the existence of the countless myriads that once thronged the busy 
streets, but shrunk away under the withering influence of endless wars, 
continued oppression, and persevering neglect of improving man’s moral 
and physical condition, and establishing his true happiness and glory. 


FOREST PICTURES. 


’*T 1s pleasant, in the joyous spring, the forest bowers to tread, 
Where shadows of the living leaves dance lightly o’er the dead, 
And ever, as we wander on, gleams forth some beauteous thing — 
The sparkle of a bubbling fount, the glancing of a wing. 


Here weaves some blossomed parasite its richly-blushing woof 
About the wild-wood’s rugged shafts and through its waving roof, 
While, nestling softly in the moss around the giant stems, 

The little starry flowrets lie, like vegetable gems. 


And then the glimpses which we catch of sky, and stream, and glade, 
Where stretches to the forest’s verge the natural arcade, 

How sweetly through the twilight gloom breaks in the sunny scene, 
Like imaginings of Eden, through the shadows of a dream. 


Sweet is the greenwood minstrelsy — oh! ne’er can key or string 
Vie with the wingéd melodists whom Gop has made to sing; 
And e’en the locust’s whirring beat, the hornet’s buzz and Tees, 
Seems music in these still retreats, so beautiful and lone. 


I love in some green hiding place, to sit without a sound, 

Till come the forest denizens all gambolling around, 

While through the crashing underwood the stag unconscious stalks, 
And gra y the squirrel bounds along the forest walks. 


The scarlet-tufted woodpecker again his hammer plies, _ 
And bird to bird, through all the woods, in every tone replies, 
The while the subtle mocking-bird, with ever-varying ‘call, 
Sits laughing on the chesnut bough, the echo of them all. 


How often ’mid such peaceful scenes, for hours I’ve sat and mused — 
My setter crouching at my feet, my fowling-piece unused ; 

Till, loving every living thing, I softly crept away, 

Afraid to fright the timid ones I came intent to slay. 
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Who loves not the autumnal woods, when summer’s leaves are sere, 
When mantles of a thousand hues the woodland monarchs wear, 
And still some crimson giant towers in triumph o’er the rest, 

Like warrior fresh from slaughter, with its tint upon his crest. 





When winter's tempests are abroad, oh! what sublimer sight, 

Than when the broad-armed forest oaks, in unapparelled might, 
Stand, like embattled skeletons, upon the storm’s dark path, 

And toss and writhe their groaning limbs beneath its howling wrath ! 


The towering pine-trees, still the same in every change of scene, 
Alone remain to tell that earth once wore a robe of green, 

Like hostages of Nature, left with us till she bring 

Back from her Southern pilgrimage the fairy-footed Spring. 


Amid the leafy solitudes I roam not as of yore ; 

The busy world’s distracting crowd is round me with its roar, 
But oft in Sabbath quietude, within God’s holy pile, 

I see, in thought, the living arch that shades the forest aisle. 


Though proudly swells the circling dome up from the pillared hall, 
Give me the foliated roof, the greenwood’s flow’ry wall ; 
God’s spirit seems to consecrate the shadows at tad dim, 
And in their voiceful loneliness ’tis good to worship Him. 
New-York, July 6, 1836. B 


DIARY OF COTTON MATHER. 


Wao has not heard of Cotton Mather? There is not a more fami- 
liar name in the history of New-England; and yet who knows any 
thing of the life of Cotton Mather, except that he was the author of the 
‘Magnalia, and some hundred works beside? His writings show, 
that he was a manof unexampled industry and learning, and, at the 
same time, indicate pretty distinctly that the learning might have been of 
better quality, had it so pleased him, and the industry employed in works 
more useful and lasting. He is known, too, as the great antagonist of the 
powers of darkness in former days, though there is some reason to 
doubt his glory and success in this warfare: some wise men at the time, 
believed that his prowess in resisting those preternatural visitations 
was but a poor compensation for his agency in bringing them down. 

Cotton Mather was a curiosity in human nature —a solitary speci- 
men of the kind. Having lately had occasion to search for informa- 
tion respecting him, I have found the remnants of his diary scattered 
in various hands. It was written in books, each containing the history 
of ayear: and these unlucky annals are dispersed, some in the posses- 
sion of the Historical Society, in Boston, about as many in the Antiqua- 
rian Hall, at Worcester, some few in the hands of individuals, and 
others irrecoverably lost. 

One of the most peculiar traits of his character, as drawn, uninten- 
tionally, by his own hand in this diary, was his religious devotion. 
With a most sacred sense of obligation, and a disposition to do every 
thing to express it, he was not merely earnest and instant in prayer, but 
feeling as if the ordinary manifestations were not sufficient, he sought 

out unusual ways to excite and express such emotions. Beside 
praying several times a day, in his family and in his study, he deter- 
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mined to try the experiment of passing whole nights in devotion. 
After the first of these vigils, he was so well satisfied of their utility, 
that he determined to pursue them, ‘so far as the sixth commandment 
would allow.’ On these occasions, he tells us that he was often re- 
warded by sweet and reviving impressions, or by direct information 
communicated to him concerning matters in which he was interested, 
relating either to himself, his children, or the public welfare. He does 
not relate, perhaps was not able to define, the manner in which these 
communications were made: sometimes he speaks of a voice from 
Heaven; at others, he seems to mean nothing more than a divine sug- 
gestion to his soul. But he relied firmly upon these prophetic revela- 
tions, however made; and in one or two instances, where the event did 
not perfectly correspond with the prediction, he seems bewildered by the 
fear, lest his faith should be no more than fancy, particularly in the 
sickness of his first wife: he was assured that she should recover from 
her decline; but the disease proved fatal at last. 

Immediately after her death, finding himself beset with various temp- 
tations to despondency, and other self-indulgent feelings, he says, that 
he made it his particular request that God would kill him, sooner than 
allow him to fall into sin. Shortly after, he felt sick: upon which he 
says, with an expression of some alarm, ‘ I thought the Lord was going 
to take meat my word,’ and he evidently wishes that he had considered 
the subject more, before the petition was made. But the symptoms soon 
passed away: thereupon he says, with a laudable candor, ‘I perceived 
that the complaint was nothing but vapors.’ Atthe time, he was indeed 
beset with a temptation, or rather a trouble, of an unusual kind. A young 
lady, whom he describes as quite remarkable for her talents and attrac- 
tions, waited upon him, and told him, that since his widowhood, she had 
thought much of the subject, and was convinced that it would be for the 
interests of her soul, if she might be personally united to him: and 
though this was the only consideration she had in view, still his charms 
were such that she was quite ready to walk inthe path of duty. Toan 
offer so direct and flattering, it was difficult to frame a suitable reply. 
It was not altogether to his taste, but with his old-fashioned politeness, 
how could he say so to her? All at once a bright thought strnck him ; 
by way of discouragement, he told her of his austere life, and the intense 
devotions which his wife would be expected to share. Instead, however, 
of being daunted, she replied with great composure, that this was the 
very thing of all others which she desired. After that, he could only 
obtain a reprieve: but he dismissed her, saying that he hoped he should 
by all means make her the bride of Heaven, if not hisown. After this, 
she pressed her liberal offer till he was almost ready to die, and borrow- 
ing resolution from despair, entreated that he might not be killed by 
hearing of it again. This put an end to the affectionate persecution ; 
and he intimates that such a termination was under all circumstances 
not to be deplored; since her reputation turned out to be less snowy 
than would have been desirable in the wife of a minister of the 
gospel. 

His impression was, with respect to devotion, that every blessin 
might be had for the asking. On one occasion, he upbraids himeelf 
with the death of one of his children. It was sick, and he neglected to 
pray for it as earnestly as he ought; in consequence of this omission, 
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the child died, and he evidently felt as if this melancholy event was one 
for which he was responsible. At another time, hearing that a large 
number of books were to be sold at auction, he submitted the affair to 
Heaven, intimating that he had no very decided wishes upon the subject, 
but that if it were for the interests of religion to put him in the way to 
secure them, the favor would be quite acceptable to him. The result 
was, that a gentleman, who had formerly been unfriendly to him, hearing 
of the sale, insisted upon it that he should accept from him a sum of 
money sufficient to make the treasure his own. When his great 
work, the ‘ Magnalia,’ was completed, and sent to London to be pub- 
lished, the booksellers turned from it in dismay. He prayed that the 
undertaking might not fail; and thereupon an individual stepped for- 
ward, who said that he was willing to publish it, though at certain loss, 
because he believed it would be of service to the cause of his Master. 
One case of this kind exceeds belief, though the wonder is, not that it 
should have happened, so much as that he should have recorded it; 
but he was one of those who, as Miss Edgeworth says, ‘ have no per- 
spective in their views of things; all appear equally near, and equal also 
in magnitude and importance. He states that he was tormented with a 
heart-burn, which nothing would cure, and which had afflicted him till 
it made his life almost a burden. In reflecting on the subject, one day, 
it occurred to him, that ‘there was this among the evils with which his 
Master was afflicted, and he prayed ‘that for the sake of the heart-burn 
endured by the Saviour, he might be delivered from the other and lesser 
heart-burn wherewith he was troubled.’ Immediately it flashed across 
his mind that he had one of Sir Peter Paris’ plasters in the house, and 
by applying it to the part affected, he was soon healed of his malady. 
His journal abounds in similar examples. Nothing in modern times 
will compare with this confidence, except perhaps that of Huntington, 
the sinner saved, who tells us that when his clothes were ragged, or 
resources drained, the defect was immediately supplied, on his making 
the proper representations. 

But this high privilege was attended with one serious abatement ; 
which was, that whenever he had been permitted to enjoy some peculiar 
manifestations of kindness from above, the blessing was immediately 
followed by some sign of malice from the great adversary of man. 
Some vexation on earth, either bodily illness, or popular clamor, or 
some Satanic buffets, immediately followed. One day, after an unusual 
enjoyment of this kind, he says that he anticipated some evil. ‘ Ac- 
cordingly, when I was preaching on the day following, one of my 
chimneys took fire, and my own house with my neighbors’ were en- 
dangered, and a great congregation ran out of the meeting-house unto 
the relief of my house, and I was thus marked out for talk all over town.’ 
One would have thought that this was quite a harmless piece of re- 
venge; and that to fire the chimney, instead of the house, was rather a 
blessing than a trial. But the truth was, that according to his system 
some trial was to be expected about that time: and as there was no 
other event which could possibly be deemed an infliction, this circum- 
stance of the burning chimney was compelled to do duty; since, though 
not an irreparable misfortune, it was the best that could be found, on the 
spur of the occasion. 

The most remarkable part of his personal history is that connected 
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with the witchcraft delusion. He is well known to have been exceed- 
ingly active on that occasion, and to have urged on the proceedings 
against the unfortunate victims, with more violence than became his 
character or profession. At the execution of a clergyman, Cotton 
Mather addressed the crowd in such a manner as to stifle their com- 
passion, and even to make them ferocious against a dying man. It was 
not easy to account for this exasperation, in a man who, though excita- 
ble enough, was in general kind and liberal to others. A passage in 
his diary seems to explain the mystery in a most satisfactory manner. 
The whole affair was a personal quarrel between himself and the 
Prince of Darkness; no wonder, therefore, if in the contest with such 
an adversary, he lost his self-command, and became unduly excited. 

He says that he had labored long, assiduously, and with good success, 
to induce his fellow-men to enter into covenant with the Lord. He had 
preached, prayed, and distributed numberless little books, to recommend 
and enforce this duty. It was suggested to him by some judicious 
persons, to whom it occurred, before he thought of it himself, that it was 
to take revenge for his exertions that Satan descended with such malice 
and power. This explanation was perfectly satisfactory ; and since he 
had been the instrument of bringing such visitations upon the country, 
he felt bound to exert himself to the utmost to rescue souls from infer- 
nal hands. 

While this quarrel raged, he evidently thought it was a pity to spoil 
it by any explanation. But the public mind grew weary of persecu- 
tion, and those who had been foremost in the chase, finding that their 
arms might be turned upon themselves, retreated from the field; thus 
the people had a breathing time, to contemplate what was done; and 
never was there a change more thorough, from wrath and exultation 
to remorse and shame. Not so with Cotton Mather. He persevered 
in his delusion, and lamented that the public feeling should go down. 
Moreover, he had the happiness to see that the visitation of darkness, 
though it had subsided elsewhere, still continued to follow him. One 
Margaret Rule, a girl of his society, was afflicted with fits, which were 
ascribed to witchcraft ; indeed, she declared that she saw her preternatual 
tormentors, though with their faces covered; by which disguise they 
evidently wished to prevent her testifying against them. In his descrip- 
tion of the case, he throws a gleam of light, though quite unconsciously, 
upon the subject, by saying that these malignant spirits tried to starve 
the poor girl, and only permitted her to swallow occasionally a little 
tum. But those were not the days of Temperance Societies, and he 
would have scorned any one who pretended to see any connection be- 
tween the rum in question, and the spirits by which she was afflicted. 
As a specimen of the times, it may be mentioned, that six men testified un- 
der oath that they saw her raised from her bed, by an invisible power, till 
‘her body touched the ceiling of the chamber, where she remained sus- 
pended so firmly that it required their united efforts to pull her down.’ 

This diary contains a curious exhibition of feeling toward the college. 
His father had been president of that institution for years, and he, from 
his acknowledged ability, and unequalled learning, naturally expected 
to succeed him: but his defect of judgment was so generally known, 
that the people considered it wise to select a man of more practical 
good sense, though inferior in learning. In 1707 a vacancy took place: 
it was immediately filled by the appointment of Judge Leverett, a choice 
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which Cotton Mather ascribed to Governor Dudley, whom he con- 
sidered a bitter enemy. Dudley had political reasons for passing over 
Cotton Mather: the clergy had always been friends of freedom, a privi- 
lege which he did not greatly covet for his country; and knowing 
Mather’s restless and unmanageable spirit, he was not willing to put 
the means of extensive influence into his hands. As a letter from 
Cotton Mather, read to the king, had secured the appointment of 
Governor to Dudley, it was not unnatural to expect that the compli- 
ment should be returned. But it was ordered otherwise: and after 
this, Cotton Mather speaks of his Excellency, as ‘the wretch’ —‘ our 
wicked Governor —and other terms of the kind, which indicate no 
good will. At one time he says, that he mentioned his enemies (of 
whom Dudley was one,) by name unto the Lord, imploring that he 
might be delivered from their power, and he immediately received 
assurances to that effect, with which he was greatly comforted. 
Presidents are mortal — and after seventeen years of usefulness and 
honor, President Leverett died. Cotton Mather records that event. in 
his diary, with all the sorrow that might be expected, saying that the 
unhappy man, who had so long presided in the college, was at length 
dead. ‘This, he says, will open a door for his doing singular service 
to the best of causes: he preaches and writes on the subjects of the 
college, the importance of choosing the proper men to govern it, and 
the best means to make it extensively useful. He held a fast, to pray for 
direction in his conduct; but while he was thus preparing to accept the 
trust, which he has no doubt will be offered him, he hears that another 
person is chosen. His journal kindles at once; he says that he always 
foretold that the corporation would act like fools, if it was a possible 
thing, and also that they would pass over him, if they dared. Meantime, 
he says it was a great mistake to fancy that he desired such an office. 
He never could look upon the prospect of his accepting it, without dis- 
may; and he accounts it a singular mercy of heaven that he is not 
thus compelled to sacrifice his private feelings to a sense of public duty. 
His experiences on this occasion furnish a specimen of profound self- 
delusion, well worthy to be studied by those who desire to be acquainted 
with what Dr. Johnson calls, the anfractuosities of the human mind. 
Owing to these disappointments of ambition, and still more so, per- 
haps, to domestic troubles, he became gloomy in his views: and with 
his usual openness, he writes in his diary a full expression of his feelings. 
He says that there is not a person living who has done more for others 
than he, and who has been so vilely requited. He has always loved 
his family with the utmost affection, and studied out ways in which he 
might do favors to his relations: but he is afflicted with relatives who 
are perfectly monstrous for ingratitude and malice, and he can say with 
the patriarch, ‘I ama brother to dragons.’ No man, he says, ever treated. 
the female sex with so much deference; he has written the lives of 
females, and done every thing possible to exalt the claims of the sex; 
but so far from meeting with any gratitude in return, he does not believe 
that there are twenty women in Boston, who have not, at times, been 
guilty of slandering him. To seamen he has always been a fast friend, 
advocating their claims to instruction, and laboring to raise the standard 
of character among them; but he says it is notorious that no one was 
ever so cursed by the sailors as he. And moreover, the negroes, whom 
he has pleaded for so strongly, endeavoring to impress on their masters 
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the duty of giving them religious instruction, so far from feeling grate- 
ful, do actually impose on their offspring the name of Cotton Mather, 
so that whatever evil is done by the young negroes, may be charged to 
him. There was, undoubtedly, some foundation for his remarks, for he 
had many and zealous enemies; but his feeling that he was thus uni- 
versally disliked, was the natural growth of a mind ingenious in all its 
efforts, and particularly so in the art of self-tormenting. 

I would not have it inferred that Cotton Mather was a weak man. 
On the contrary, it is well known that his talents were great, and his 
industry and attainments almost without example. This, however, only 
makes curiosity more active to learn every particular respecting his 
habits and character. It is true that his diary reveals many infirmities ; 
but it is necessary for us to know them, in order to make up our opinion 


of the man. Infirmities and passions make a large proportion of the 
history of every heart. P. 


THE VICTIM OF THE INQUISITION. 


Tue ghastly rays of a dying lamp 
In quivering gleams are queen 

On the gloomy walls of a dungeon damp, 
Where a captive broods alone ; 

And the icy drip of the cavern’s dew 

Is chilling his life blood through and through. 


Faintly as ocean’s roaring flood 
Is mocked by its murmuring shell, 
Sounds the din of the outer multitude 
In that subterranean cell. 
It seems like a bitter taunt to him 
Of the heavy heart and the fettered limb. 


Why is the prisoner cast to rot 
In that green, unwholesome lair, 

Where the pleasant sunshine entereth not, 
Nor the pure and fragrant air? 

It is that he will not bow the knee 

At the shrine of unhallowed bigotry. 


Slowly the massive doors sweep back 
From yon chamber dim and grand, 
Where silent round the unshrouded rack 
The masked familiars stand : 
Hung with sable are roof and wall 
Of that terrible crime-stained judgment hall. 


And seated there are the judges grim, 
Each wrapt in his cloak and cow! ; 
They smile as they think of the writhing limb, 
- And the victim’s maddened howl ; 
Even now that victim, wan and lean, 
Is tottering forward his guards between. 


‘Heretic, own thy damning guilt — 
To the church for pardon sue :’ 

* Never! — my faith on a rock is built, 
And the faith I hold, is true.’ 

* Darest thou, minion, our power defy ? 

‘I fear it not!’ is the brief reply. 
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A sign, we the black officials bend 
On the rack his meagre form, 
They wrench the cords tll his sinews rend — 
He writhes like a trampled worm ; 
They deem he yields in that last fierce throe : 
‘Dost thou yet recant ? — but he falters, ‘ No!’ 


Once more ! — with a sudden jerk again 
They tighten the cracking strings: 

One long, wild shriek the tremendous strain 
From the panting martyr wrings : 

They loosen his bonds — to his dismal cell 

They are bearing him back insensible. 


With solemn step, from yon gothic arch, 
Forth issues a shaven band; 

And there in the midst doth the doomed one march, 
With a priest on either hand. 

Blindly and slow he staggers on, 

For his eye is dull and his strength is gone. 


Behold! they have reached the fatal stake — 
Dry faggots are piled around ; 

A torch is ready the flames to wake, 
And the sacrifice is bound : 

He looks with a quiet, holy smile 

On the kindled torch and the gathered pile. 


Tis fired! — and a stream of murky flame 
Shoots up with a sudden flow ; 
An outline dim of the martyr’s frame 
Is wavering in the glow. 
It kneels, and the hands are clasped in pray’r — 
Tis gone ! — there is nought but ashes there! 


JACK MARLINSPIKE’S YARN. 


‘Tuis have I observed, oftentime, that divers people do possess divers views within 
their mindes of Hades and Sathanus. Every man, most part, will make unto himself 
a material picture of either, the which he colors with hews from his own fancie.’ 


Tse DIaLt or PRINCEs. 


‘Oaxvm, said I, to an old maintop-man, ‘they say you tell a very 
good story.’ f 

The old tar shifted his position in the halliard-rack, and after rolling 
a huge chew of tobacco about in his mouth, with the air of a stray shot 
in a gale, replied : 

‘They have giv’n me the credit of spinning a tolerable yarn upon 
the berth-deck, and in the ‘top;’ but there ’s blue-jackets in the ship 
who beat me hollow: for instance,’ continued he, ‘ there’s Jim Bitts, the 
mastman, and Dave Tank, the holder — why you'd s pose, Sir, to hear 
"em, that they'd gone a cruise or twoto the devil’s cruisin’ ground, with 
Skipper Vanderdecken.’* 

I requested him, however, to relate one of his own stories, and postpone 
the examination of the merits of Bitts and Tanks, until some other night. 


+ The distinguished commander of the ‘ Flying Dutchman.’ 
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‘Well, Sir, said he, ‘to begin, as the boy said, when he robbed the 
church, I once knew a chap that hailed from the main deck of Ame- 
rica,* and answered to the name of Jack Marlinspike : he was a thorough- 
bred sailor, too, every inch of him, from truck to kelson, and know’da ship 
better than my old grandmother does her prayers; ’cause you see, Sir, 
he did n’t make his first cruise in a man-o’-war. Why, a lad might as 
well go to h—1] to larn powder-making, as come on board of a craft 
like this to larn the duties of a seaman. The marchant service makes 
the sailor, the States’ service, the lubber —’cause why? Why, in one 
we have only five or six hands, where every one must haul his own 
rope; here we have two or three hundred, and old hands enough 
among ’em to do the work, while the green-horns and youngsters 
skulk round the galley, or lofe their watches out in the head, and be 
d—d to’em. 

‘When I was the size of that monkey there, who knows how to do 
nothing but gnaw hard tack, and strike the bell, I could reef, hand, and 
steer, with the best aboard. ‘T'o be sure, I was n’t very strong, being 
but a lad; but what I did n’t do in dancing, I made up for in turning 
round, ’cause I was ’prentice, you see, to a skipper that know’d his 
duty, and had a way of teaching other folks theirs. Ah, poor old Reef- 
tackle! — he took an extra allowance one cold morning, and walked 
overboard — thinking, no doubt, that he was going below. We lowered 
a boat for him, but it was no use: the devil was on the look-out, and 
nabbed him the very moment he plunged into Davy’s fish pond; but, 
avast a bit— I am yawing from the p’int; and so‘ here’s at you again,’ 
as the boy said when he kicked the cow. 

‘Jack Marlinspike returned from an India cruise, with deep water 
in both pockets, and after having rigged out in long togs and boots — 
for you must know Jack was a bit of a ‘damn-my-eye’ — and given his 
old mother something in memory of old scores, he took a regular blow- 
out, and was not sober again for a month. 

‘When Jack came to himself, he found his pockets as dry as a 
powder-horn, and his coppers as hot as a loggerhead: the land-sharks 
had been afoul of his rigging, and instead of his long togs, he found his 
timbers cased up in an old purser’s jacket, that looked as if it had been 
a target for canister shot; they had walked off, too, with the slack of 
his boots and bandanna; and when he had overhauled damages, he 
felt a little queerish. But it was no use to grumble, and so he philoso- 
phized, saying: ‘ Here I am, without a penny in my pockets, or a drop 
in the bottle — stripped to a girtline, too — for these rags a’nt fit for a 
Scotch Jack in ornary.’ And so he thought he must try it again 
afloat, for Marlinspike was n’t a man to sling his hammock in Bilboa. 

‘Jack made a straight wake for the shipping; but trade was dull, 
and berths were not to be had; and Jack Marlinspike, who had been 
first dickey of an Indiaman, could n’t get a situation afore the mast of a 
Ballyhoo coasting-brig. So one day, as he was standing on the wharf, 
with a face as long as the debtor side of a purser’s log, he heard himself 
hailed by a strange gent’man in black, who asked him if he wanted to 
ship. In course, Jack said he did, and did n’t much care if ’twas ona 
voyage of discovery to h—, you know where, Sir.’ ‘It’s a bargain,’ 


* New-York is thus denominated by sailors. 
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said the stranger; and he gave Jack three months’ advance, and a 
week’s leave, telling him he must meet him at that place the very 
moment his liberty was up. Jack then asked him what was the name 
of his ship, and where she was bound; but the skipper told him not to 
mind that, as it mattered but little, seeing as how the bargain was closed. 
Jack went to his lodgings, and after laying im stores, and rigging for 
his cruise, he squared yards with all hands, and met the strange gent’man 
at the app’inted day, bag and hammock. 

The skipper told him he was glad to find him so punctual; Jack 
said that he always made it a p’int to be present at muster, as he did n’t 
like to hear a bo’son’s mate roaring out his number between decks. 
The other then pointed to a long, black six-oared gig, and told him to 
gallop his rags into it, as he was in a hurry to shove off. When Jack 
was done stowing his luggage, he was about tojump out, but the skip- 
per told him to take his seat, as he was going aboard. 

‘But where the deuce are the boat’s crew? roared Jack; ‘d—1the 
one, blue jacket or marine, do I see here: the chaps, may be, are gone 
upto Moll Ferguson’s, at the Shad-and-Anchor ; had n’t [ better run up, 
and 

But the skipper clapped a stopper on his tongue, by ordering him to 
sit down ; and so Jack took up an oar, but the stranger told him to put it 
down again. 

‘Curse my rigging, Sir,’ said Jack, ‘do you expect the craft to move 
of herself? But may be you ’ve got the starn-boat of the Flying 
Dutchman ; if that ’s the case, she can work her own traverse ; for they 
say that she’d take you to h—1ll against a head-beat sea, in a dead 
calm.’ 

At this remark, the stranger’s brow grew as black as a thunder-storm ; 
but he did n’t answer, merely giving the order to shove off. As there 
was nobody in the boat but he and Jack, the chap picked up the boat- 
hook, when, to his astonishment, the gig flew fifty feet from the wharf, 
even afore he had time to shift the staff end for end. ‘ Let fall!’ said the 
skipper; and sure enough the oars fell, as if they had been handled by 
a crew of man-o’-war’s men. He then sung out,‘ Give way!’ and 
the boat began to move through the water at the rate of about twenty 
knots an hour: ships, wharves, and houses flew by them like lightning, 
and the water roared around the bows like thunder. 

‘Going to h —ll, or [’ma liar!’ muttered Jack, in amazement, while 
the hair of his head rose on end with sheer fright. ‘ Well, it’s just as 
I expected: but blast my top-lights! if I ever dreamed of being smug- 
gled there by old Square-toes himself Hark ye, Mister Von Belze- 
bub, or whatever ye call yourself, 1 begin to believe you ’re a skulk- 
ing, kidnapping scoundrel, that goes about the world ‘seeking whom 
you may devour,’ as the preacher says, and that gets the weather-gage 
of honest seamen in distress, by h’isting out false lights. Where is 
your ship bound ?? 

‘To the place you have just mentioned, on a voyage of discovery,’ 
said the skipper, with a grim smile, reminding Marlinspike of the con- 
versation onthe wharf. With that, Jack got up in the boat, and hauled 
off, to give the devil —for it was that renowned old fellow —a good 
mauling ; but afore he could let him have it, hisarms were gripped by 
some one behind, and he was forced down on his seat. Marlinspike now 
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swore that it was all day with him; and as it was no use to veer or 
haul any longer, he might as well content himself; so he began to 
reflect upon the times when he used to go to church, and read the 
Bible, and he then wished that he had never cast off the tow-line his old 
woman gave him, when a lad. But just then, Jack’s meditations were 
all blown aloft by the gig’s darting alongside of a large frigate-built 
ship, with sails bent, and royal yardsacross. She was at single anchor, 
stu’n’-sail gear rove, clues furled out, lower booms alongside, and all 
ready for getting underway. 

The Gent’man in Black leaped up the accommodation ladder, and 
Marlinspike followed him, swearing that he’d be d—d if he'd be boat- 
keeper to any such craft. When Jack got on board, not a soul could 
he see, fore or aft, save the skipper, who stood upon the quarter-deck ; 
but what most astonished him, was to see the gig dropped to the davits, 
hooked on, and hoisted up, without a man in the boat, or a soul hold 
of the fall. Presently he heard the bo’son call ‘all hands up anchor; 
then he heard the bustle of the men, asthey hurried up to their stations; 
he saw the messenger passed, the bars shipped, and swiftered in, and 
heard the chain as it came rattling in the hause-hole — but not a man 
could he see, beside the skipper, who stood upon the quarter-deck, giving 
his orders through a trumpet as black and as big as a frigate’s galley- 
funnel. Presently the anchor was catted and fished, and Jack beheld 
the ship moving out under all stu’n’-sails. You may be sure he was 
terribly frightened at this, and wondered all the time what the old 
woman would say, if she knew to what port the vessel was hastening. 

At last Jack went up to the skipper, and asked him for his station, as 
he did n’t like to be drifting about, with his hands in his beckets, when 
there was duty todo; but he was told that he was merely wanted to 
look out for land, and that it would be two or three months before his 
services would be wanted: so Jack had nothing to do, for a long time, 
but to work Tom Coxe’s traverse —that is, come up one hatchway 
and go down the other. 

The Gent’man in Black did n’t take an observation all the while; 
there warn’t a compass aboard, and Jack could only tell that they were 
steering North, by the pole-star, which he saw ahead every night. 
They had some heavy blows, attended with rain, and thunder and 
lightning ; but the sails were always so well trimmed to meet the 
emergencies, that Marlinspike guessed there might be about two hun- 
dred invisible men aboard, all told. 

One day the skipper told Jack to go upon the top-gallant-yard and 
look out for land. Well, he had n’t been there long, afore he sung out 
‘Hell a head, Sir, by the Lord Harry !’—and sure enough, he saw a 
flame rising out of a hummock of land, a great way off, and once or 
twice he thought he smelt burning brimstone. ‘ Here we go,’ says he, 
right into h—ll, with the wind aft, and stu’n’-sails both sides — no 
clawing off, either. Well, I'll not take on, for many a better man 
than I has made this land-fall afore me, and many a better one will after 
me — ‘happy go lucky, if you go to the devil ? 

That evening they came to anchor in a small bay, and the skipper 
told Jack to stand by to go ashore. So Marlinspike rigged out in his 
mustering suit, and they went ashore in the same boat that brought 
them aboard. After cruising over hills and valleys, for three days, they 
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came to the mouth of a cave, in the bight of a dismal mountain, out of 
which spouted a sheet of blue fire. Here they entered, and travelled 
round and round for three days: at last they began to near the infer- 
nal regions — for Jack could hear the clanking of chains, and could 
smell brimstone in the flaws that now and then passed him. On the 
evening of the third day, they came to a big iron door, and the Gent’man 
in Black took a key out of his pocket, and opened it. The next mo- 
ment Jack was in one of the ante-chambers of the place he’d heard 
so muchof. Here the skipper stopped, and taking Marlinspike to a 
grating set in the wall, told him to behold the rewards of iniquity. 
Jack looked down, and saw a crowd of beings, as far as he could look, 
chained up in the flames. They were making the most infernal noises 
he ever heard; and some, whose tethers were long enough, were hop- 
ping round to get on to the coo] side of the biggest coals; but what 
most affected Jack, was to see his master, old Boombrace, shackled to 
a red-hot anchor. | 

‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘old ’un, the black fellow, your uncle, has got you at last! 
Well, I’m sorry for you, being as how you were a seaman, and could 
splice a rope, or pass a gasket, with the best hand that ever put his 
mark upon a ship’s books: but it was your destination from a youth ; 
you were a devil’s chicken, man and boy, and its a poor ship that won’t 
make her port in fifty year’s cruising ? 

‘Come,’ said the skipper, ‘I will show you your duty.’ 

They went into a room much larger than the first :, here Jack saw 
a great number of spars, coils of rigging, and old junk, blocks of all 
kinds, pennant-tackles, and old sails; there were also about a hundred 
large pots in the room, and a rousing fire under them all. The 
Gent’man in Black then told Marlinspike that he must keep up a good 
lively flame under all] the pots, for the space of one year, and that at 
the end of that time, if he did his duty well, he would give him some 
lighter employment. 

‘But, look ye, Sir, said Marlinspike, ‘when I shipped, it was as a 
man afore the mast, not as a land-lubber of a pitch-boiler. ‘ Ever 
man to his trade,’ as the doctor said when he killed the king. Now if 
you have any dead-eyes to turn in, or rigging to fit, or any thing to be 
done which requires the knack of a man who has followed the sea, I 
am the chap that can do it; but this job you've laid out here is more 
in the line of a ship’s cook than of a rated seaman. But the Old Boy 
said he had nothing else for him to do, and so Jack had to take hold of 
the poker and shovel. In the mean time, his superior left him, telling 
him that he would be back in one year. So Marlinspike was left alone 
in the ante-chamber I spoke of, to learn the profession of pot-boiling. 

One day, as Jack was rousing up the coals, he heard a groan, and 
presently a voice crying out from inside the pot: 

‘O shipmate, for mercy’s sake, avast !’ 

Marlinspike instantly laid down his poker in astonishment. 

‘ And who in the devil’s name are you?’ asked Jack — for the voice 
was as familiar to him as the roaring of the seas. 

‘What!’ said the voice —‘have you let old Timberheads slip the 
cable of mem’ry in that kind o’ way ?— he, too, that larnt you to knot 
and clinch, when you warn’t higher than a match-tub ?’ 

‘My eyes! — is this old Jim Timberheads ? 
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‘ Yes, Jack, and in a pot, too, boiling like a yam,’ answered Jim. 
‘ And what wind blowed you here, pray ” 
‘Why, you must know I shipped aboard of a craft that turned out 

to be a pirate; we were all taken by a British channel-groper, and 

hung —the tail end of which was, that we were shipped to this port, 
bag and hammock.’ 

Jack then took the poker, and pushing off the lid of the pot, set his 
old friend at liberty. Jim began to thank his preserver, but Jack told 
him to never mind it — that it was all in the cruise, and that they 
ought to turn to, and get the rest on’em out of limbo. 

‘ Who’s in that pot, there? asked Marlinspike. 

‘Old Tressletrees, the boatswain.’ 

‘Pot there!’ shouted Jack. ‘Hallo!’ answered the voice within. 

‘ You're in Darby’s, I think.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the bo’son, ‘ coiled away like an old sheet in a tier; 
but who are you, making my number in that familiar kind o’way ?” 

‘ Your old messmate, Marlinspike.’ 

‘What,’ said Timberheads, ‘ has the devil toggled you at last, Jacky? 
Well, my lad, I am not surprised, ’cause I always know’d you'd bring 
up here — but I didn’t think the old’un would heave his grapnels at 
you so soon. You’re a young man, but I’m an old offender, and it’s 
a-most time my account was squared.’ 

Jack then told him how he had got into Beelzebub’s clutches, and how 
he had liberated Timberheads. 

‘Well then, Jacky,’ said the bo’son, ‘if that’s your spirit, just lift up 
the lid, and let an old messmate out o’ irons, for d’ ye see, I havn't stirred 
tack nor sheet these six months, and its almost as uncomfortable here 
as 't was with me at Dartmoor.’ 

Marlinspike and Timberheads then slued the lid off the pot, and the 
bo’son jumped out, and shook his old shipmates heartily by the hands ; 
they then turned to, and liberated about twenty more on’em. At last 
they came to a pot that was up in one corner. ‘ Who’s in this pot? 
asked Timberheads. 

‘Ah, my good kind friend Timberheads, do pray let me out of this!’ 
groaned a voice from within. 

‘Who are you?’ asked Jim. 

‘ Your old shipmate, Mister Clews.’ 

‘Ah ha, my darling ! — Nicholas has hoisted you in, too; well, you 
infernal, tyrannical scoundrel, here’s where you ought to have been ten 
years ago: if he’d caught you then, it might have saved your credit, 
if you ever had any.’ 

‘O, Mister Timberheads—recollect, Sir, that I only did my duty !’ 

‘ Avast there, Sir! — avast there ! — none o’ your lies now, or shiver 
my timbers, if you ever see daylight again. You wasa tyrant on the 
J ’s berth-deck ; but I’ll forgive you that, and show you how a 
seaman remembers an injury: there, Sir, hop out, and if you should 
ever be master’s mate of another frigate’s berth-deck — which is a 
thing not at all likely, considering the place we’re in — jist please to 
recollect that blue-jackets have feelings as well as those who sling 
further aft, although they don’t wear as much gold lace, nor make as 
much noise to so little purpose.’ 

Jack and the rest on ’em then freed three or four old admirals, some 
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captains, and one or two lieutenants, of different nations —and when 
they were all free, they began to sky-lark, and kick up a hooroosh in 
all quarters: but presently they were somewhat astonished at seeing a 
huge monkey-built varmint, with ears like a jackass, and horns like 
an ox, come to the grating and ogle at them, grinning and chattering 
like an angry baboon. Old Tressletrees swore it was the dev “il, 
having seen him, as he said, twice in Havana, and once on the coast 
of Africa. One o’ the men then picked up a poker, and hove it at him, 
but the varmint wheeled round, and poking his tail between the bars 
of the grating, began to shake it at em, as much as to say, ‘ You may 
gotoh—ll, you d— 4d tar- dobbing scoundrels ° but while he was wag- 
ging it about, old Timberheads sneaked up behind him, and catching 
hold the end of it, took a turn with it round a spike in the wall. ‘ Now, 
boys,’ said he, ‘we've gota clinch on the ryptile, and we'll see how 
he’s laid up; hand me down that luff tackle, and look round, some of 
ye, for a selvige.’ Both these articles were found at hand, and ina 
minute they had hooked the double-block of the luff to a strap round 
the varmint’s tail, and the single block to a bar in the opposite grating. 
‘ Now, my lads,’ said the bo’son, as coolly as if he had been on a man- 
o’-war’s fo’castle, ‘clap on the fall, every man o’ you!’ —while at the 
same time he took out his whistle, and commenced piping ‘Bouse- 
away!’ As soon as the tackle got pretty well taut, the fiend began to 
grow very uneasy, frisking his head and arms about on all sides, and 
looking pitifully at’em through the grating. ‘ Youd —d monkey-rig- 
ged villain,’ said old Timberheads, going within a few paces of the 
animal, ‘ we'll have a longer face than that on you, ‘fore we’re done 
with you; we’ll taut’en your cable for you. Haul, boys, haul; hold 
on what you get, and don’t slack an inch of it.’ 

By this time he began to bellow out, and ax for mercy: ‘O gentle- 
men,’ said he, ‘for pity’s sake spare me! — do, good gentlemen, spare 
me! Mister Tressletrees, I appeal to you! Recollect our long friend- 
ship.’ 

‘You be d—d!’ shouted the bo’son; ‘I wants none o’ your blar- 
ney. Bouse away, my livelys!’ 

The tears now ran down the varmint’s face, as big as dead-eyes, and 
he roared out like the united voices of a thousand mad bulls. Nothing 
could be heard but the bo’son’s whistle, excepting when the animal took 
breath for another bellow, at which time Tressletrees took advantage of 
the lull, to give his orders: at last the bo’son thought it would be best 
to hold on a bit, for fear his tail would strand, or part, and they ’d Jose 
him altogether; but Timberheads sung out to go on with him, and 
clap stoppers on his tail, in case it began to weaken. This so terrified 
him, that he commenced begging and praying to all, addressing his 
conversation particularly to one or two of the admirals, and to Tressle- 
trees, calling them his particular friends, and telling them the favors 
he had done ’em; but finding this useless, he at last told ’em that he’d 
deliver up the key, in case they ’d come up the tackle. The bo’son 
told him to fork it out then, which he immediately did. 

‘Now, boys,’ said the bo’son, ‘take a turn with the fall round that 
bar, while I go and try if the villain has given us the right key.’ 

Tressletrees then opened the door, and finding all right, he went up 
to the grating, saying to the liberator: ‘Hark ye, my friend, you'll 
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larn, after this, to treat honest seamen like men, when they happen ag’in 
to drift into your clutches, and not to be wagging your tail at ’em in 
that tantalizin’ kind o’ way. I’ve got no ill will agi’n’ you, at all, 
except that kind o’ feeling which a Christian man should always have 
for Satan ; and as to the stretching we gave your out-rigger, it will be 
sarviceable to you, seeing as how it will taughten the lays of the 
strands, and make it more imparvious to water. Give us a grip of 
your flipper, and so good-bye to ye. Come, up the fall, boys, and let’s be 
moving.’ So they released the poor devil, and cleared out for upper 
air. In three days, they made the surface of the ’arth, and in three 
more arrived at the bay, where, to their great joy, they found a Nan- 
tucket whaler, which had put in for water. When they told the cap- 
tain their history, he laughed, and agreed to give ’em a passage home, 
where they all arrived shortly afterward. 

One day Jack was standing on Old-Slip, when he heard some one 
from behind ask him if he wanted a berth. Marlinspike turned round, 
when, to his astonishment, there stood the Gent’man in Black. Jack 
eyed him a moment, and then knocked him down, saying: ‘ There’s 
a berth for you, you blear-eyed, man-roasting, coal-burning scoundrel.’ 
The devil then hauled his wind, nor has he showed his colors ever since. 
It being, come Christmas next, twenty years ago, I suppose the var- 
mint shifted his cruisin’-ground. ‘Tressletrees told me that, about ten 
years afterward, he got a peep at the gent’man on the Livy, at 


Orleans, but afore he could overhaul him, the scoundrel was hull 
down. R. B. 


AWAY FROM THEE! 


WRITTEN TO MY HUSBAND, DURING ABSENCE. 





‘ Anp from the hills, and from the hearth, 
And from the household tree, 
With thee departs the lingering mirth— 
The brightness goes with thee.’ Mrs. Hemans. 





I 


My youthful home is as lovely still 
As ever it was to me, 
And as dearly I love its sloping hill, 
Its lawn, and each old oak tree; 
Yet can I be happy ? — how could I be, 
When I am away, love, away from thee! 


The little bird, with its merry lay, 
Is sweet to my listening ear, 
And bright to my eye is each flowret gay, 
As ever it did appear : 
Yet they seem not as once they seem’d to me, 
Because I’m away, love, away from thee! 


Ill. 
My childhood’s home, with its clustering band, 
Is as warmly greeted now 
And I love to clasp a mother's hand, 
And gaze on my father’s brow. 
With loved ones like these it is sweet to be, 
Yet there is no pleasure, away from thee! 





American Soctety. 


My father’s house —’t is a happy scene, 
or every heart is glad; 
While joy shines out from each sparkling mien, 
My spirit alone is sad ; 
For e’en joy itself is not joy to me, 
If it be not, my own love, shared with thee! 


v. 
It is true that this rural scene is sweet, 
With its pure and balmy air — 
That I love not the city’s crowded street, 
But our wedded home is there ! 
And where thou art not, ’t is a desert to me — 
The only green spot is with thee, with thee! 


AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


NUMBER TWO. 


‘ UnDoveTEDLY, simplicity of manners is one of the great pillars of morality. It circumscribes 
our wants, and thus diminishes those besetting temptations to extravagance and dishonesty which 
originate in and receive their power from the love of dress, splendor, display, and luxury. Those 
who set an inordinate value upon the gratification of these vanities, will come in time to sacrifice to 
their attainment all that solid stock of happiness which is derived from the possession of integrity 
and independence. An age of simplicity is, therefore, an age of morality ; and hence it is that 
the wisest writers of antiquity have made simplicity of manners essential to the preservation of that 
liberty which cannot be sustained by a luxurious and corrupt people. That our own high feelings 
of independence are rapidly fleeing away before the quick steps of ostentation and luxury, and 
that the love of wealth, as the means of attaining to these gratifications, is becoming the ruling 


; rt , 
passion, must be obvious to all observers. PavLpinc. 


Ir is to the agricultural portion of our community that we must look 
for the preservation of our liberties. The simplicity of their manners, 
and their isolated situation, enable them to think, and judge, and act for 
themselves. Uninfluenced by the power of sympathy with the many, 
and devoid of that restless excitability which places the populace of our 
cities in the power of every demagogue who harangues them from the 
polls or the market-place, and who can fire them either to acts of de- 
struction or deeds of patriotism, this sober and independent body of 
freemen govern their feelings by their reason, and their actions by 
their sense of right. : 

With what consciousness of superiority must the farmer look down 
upon those who are childishly triumphing in the possession of fine 
houses, fine furniture, and splendid equipages; and with what pity 
must he regard those who are wearing out their lives and energies, to 
gain those gilded play-things and gewgaws of mature age. As for 
him, he treads the imperial carpet with as much indifference as he 
does the dusty pathway; and the grassy bank affords a more inviting 
seat than the most luxurious ottoman or fauteuil. 

From my heart, I honor the countryman, in whatever situation he 
may be found. Look at the wagoner beside his team ; the manliness of 
his gait, the flourish of his whip, the very wearing of his hat, show 
that he is a freeman —that he feels no superior. Contrast him with 
the journeyman mechanic of the city. The latter is either a copyist 
of others, in a different station in life, or he is embittered by jealousy 
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and envy of that class whom he styles the aristocracy, and whom he 
imagines to be leagued in an unholy alliance against the rights and 
privileges of his fellow-workmen. 

Look at the wealthy farmer — the man of character and intelligence. 
When among his laborers, he gives them the right hand of fellowship, 
and converses with them as with fellow-countrymen. Conscious of his 
own standing and influence, he assumes no superiority, but admits them 
to his house, and often to his table. And, in their turn, they always 
regard him with that deference and respect which is due, not to his 
estate, but to his mind and character. 

How different is the man of fortune in our cities, whose riches are 
the result of a life devoted to gain. His workmen, his clerks, his less 
wealthy neighbors, are those whose society he most wishes to avoid. 
Fearful, lest those with whom he cannot help associating in the way 
of business, should make this acquaintance an opportunity of visiting 
him, he wraps himself up in the mantle of self-consequence, as the only 
way of preventing personal contact. He looks at his lofty mansion, 
his liveried servants, and thinks all beneath him, whose means will not 
enable them to live in the same luxury and ostentation. Having com- 
menced as a pedlar or mechanic, he tries to banish it from his memory, 
and strives more anxiously to keep this unknown to his children, than 
he would do had he been a forger or defaulter. He would rather meet 
an enemy than the friend of his father, or of his 6wn early days ; and his 
near-sightedness prevents his recognising any one who patronized him 
in his former trade. Such are the pitiful shifts, the meannesses, of thosé 
whose only claims to distinction are their riches and their gorgeous 
display. 

A country life appears to be as favorable to the moral healthfulness 
of man, as it is to his physical well-being; and its effects are equally 
manifested in the day-laborer as in the landed proprietor. It is this 
noble stock of American freemen that will prevent our becoming a 
puny and degenerate race. It is amidst this host that we must look 
for that true worship of liberty, which is well nigh extinct in the 
bosoms of those who bow at the crowded shrine of Mammon. 

Wherever human beings congregate in masses, there will always be 
found the workings of human corruption. In the society of cities, the in- 
fiuence of evil will ever be more apparent than that of good, even if it be 
not greater, as some have said. It is true, there is much that is pute 
and elevated, there is much that is high and holy, among the dwellers 
in cities; but its effects are not sensibly felt beyond its own immediate 
circle of action. The ‘still small voice’ of religion and of reason is 
only heard in the hours of retirement and reflection. The hurrying 
crowd are impelled by their passions — those impetuous leaders, whose 
clamor overpowers the claims of truth, integrity, and virtue. 

The multitudes that throng our thoroughfares, are divided into two 
prominent classes —those who are toiling and grasping for wealth, 
and they who are ostentatiously spending it. Look at the money-seek- 
er; observe his care-worn, his anxious countenance. Follow him to 
his counting-room; see him clutch, with nervous eagerness, the sum he 
has just gained in the way of trade, but not in the way of upright 
dealing. Look at himas he goes over page after page of his leger, 
and sums up column after column of its figures, to estimate the profits 
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of the past year. Newton could not have shown half the trembling 
anticipation, the eager delight, as he was about concluding the calcula- 
tion that was to establish his great discovery, that this man exhibits as 
his pen writes down the thousands that have been added to his former 
gains. 

This craving desire for wealth is the fruitful source of fraud and 
forgery, and of every species of gambling, from the wild speculation to 
the lottery and the card-table. This lust for gain — this master passion 
that deadens every other emotion — has spread its baleful influence far 
and wide throughout our cities. It is not confined to the avowed wor- 
shippers of Mammon; it is not only amidst the money-changers, in the 
outer court of the temple, that its corruption is seen; it has entered 
within the veil, and those who have openly professed to ‘have renounced 
‘the world and its lusts,’ by becoming the followers of Him, who, when 
on earth, ‘had not where to lay his head’ — even these will lift the 
sacramental cup to their lips, while every desire of their hearts is de- 
voted to the accumulation of money. I have heard Christian mothers 
try to convince their youthful daughters of the happiness to be enjoyed 
in the possession of splendid establishments, and in having wealth at 
command. I have seen Christian fathers give their blooming, lovely 
girls to the arms of sensualists and dotards, and then complacently and 
smilingly receive the congratulations of their friends on the happy oc- 
casion. Is this a false picture? Would that it were! But itis too 
true! The canker of gain hath eaten deeply into the very heart's core 
of society. 

Let us now turn to the money-spender, and see what was the object 
for which these treasures were so anxiously laid up. He has now left 
the worship of Mammon for that of fashion. He surrounds himself 
and his family with the splendor that is to gain him admission into those 
circles that have been tlie heaven of his desires and endeavors. At 
first, he may meet with something like a repulse; but if he repeat his 
advances, and continue to increase the number and the brilliancy of his 
gilded trappings, he will see the gates unclose, and find himself most 
warmly welcomed by those who most loudly condemned his presump- 
tion. This being gained, it is now requisite for him to copy the 
motions, the manners, and the fashions of those around him. He finds 
that these are all drawn from European models, and in order to makea 
faithful imitation, it is considered necessary to take his family across the 
Atlantic, that they ‘ may catch the living manners,’ from seeing the nobi- 
lity passing in their equipages, from living near their palaces, or perhaps 
by the supreme happiness of gaining admission to an entertainment 
given by some one who is second cousin to a lord or a baronet, Oh, 
fashion ! — what follies are committed inthy name! To an European 
observer, these follies would be a fit theme for ridicule, but in a true 
American, they excite feelings of the deepest mortification. Can such 
an one read or hear of the conduct of some travelling Americans, and of 
American society in Paris, and not feel his ears tingle and his cheeks blush 
with honest indignation ? And it is by society like this, both at home 
and abroad, that Americans are judged by Europeans. The fashionable 
world, in any country, is but an unfair specimen of national character. 
It is generally composed of the imitators of other nations — the idle, the 
vain, and the unintellectual — and this is especially so in our own coun- 
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try. Our men of character and intelligence are occupied on the busy 
arena of life. Our women of cultivated minds and simplicity of man- 
ners are found in the social circle, or at their own firesides. In fashion- 
able society, as it is at present constituted, there is little to attract such 
men or such women, and it is unfortunate that this is the case. For, 
however pretty or light may be the materials of which it is composed, its 
prominence in the public eye, its blazonings, its efforts to draw attention 
and admiration, will always give it influence. And this influence is 
powerful. Fromthe Almack system of London, to its pitiful imitations 
in our own cities, we see the uncontrolled sway it can exercise at will. 
And what are the effects of this influence? It is to this we owe that 
love of splendor and display which has infected all classes of our citizens. 
It is this that has made wealth so attractive,that men will sacrifice their 
integrity, their reputation, and even Heaven itself, to obtain it. It is 
this that is undermining the fair fabric of our national prosperity, by 
giving rise to those jealousies and heart-burnings that cause the cry of 
‘ Down with the aristocracy !’ to be muttered between the teeth, or boldly 
to be proclaimed, in times of popular excitement. ‘To this also is owing 
that fearful tide of foreign notions and foreign innovations that is pouring 
along our commercial emporiums, and which, unless arrested in its 
course, will swallow up every thing like American individuality and 
republican simplicity. 

In tracing the unhappy effects of this influence, let us go back and 
see what portion of this society gives the tone to its usages and opinions. 
If we discover the origin of this evil, we may also find the remedy that 
is needed. I hope I shall not be considered a libeller of my own sex, 
when I lay the blame at their feet. The influence of fashionable so- 
ciety is the reflected influence of woman, and to her we must look for 
the reform and réorganization of American society. 

Let the female of intellect and judgment, who has leisure at command, 
consider whether she has done her duty in leaving such power in the 
hands of coxcombs, silly women, and girls who still need a teacher. If 
men of integrity, when disgusted with the chicanery and corruption of 
some politicians, were to retire from public life, and leave every thing to 
mercenary office-seekers, what wotlk become of our government? But 
such men know and perform their duty better: exerting the whole 
weight of their influence to counteract the evil doctrines disseminated 
by designing men, and striving to bring the unthinking mass to a sense 
of their true interests, they firmly fix their feet on the rock of political 
principle, and point out the course to the ignorant and unwary, while 
the tide of calumny and corruption rushes by them unheeded. It can- 
not move them from their place, for their object is their country’s good. 

Our government — the bulwark of our liberties — is intrusted to the 
care of America’s sons. And let them guard it well, for it is the Free- 
dom of the World that is committed to their charge. And since they 
have left female influence to regulate society, Tet the daughters of 
America remember their responsibility. Let them speedily unite in 
throwing off the yoke of European bondage, and proclaim their inde- 
pendence of foreign fashions and imported customs. And then, and 
then only, will American society be, what it ought always to have 
been, a beautiful illustration of republican simplicity and republican 
principles. G. 
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Tewanna. 


TEWANNA. 


A LEGEND OF THE SENECAS. 
-_-—— 


* ALL things that we ordainéd festival 

Turn from their office to black funeral : 

Our instruments to melancholy bells ; 

Our wedding cheer to a sad funeral feast ; 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change.’ SHAKSPEARE. 


Years have circled away, since the lovers were laid 
At the foot of a sycamore tree, 

Whuse column-like trunk throws its beautiful shade 
On the banks of the dark Genesee. 

One morning in June to the spot I was led 
By the son of a perishing race, 

And he told me a story, allied to the dead, 
That renders more holy the place. 


‘Pale boy !’ said the falcon-eyed man of the wild, 
In the tremulous accents of grief, 
‘Many summers have ended since weeping ones piled 
Yon mould on a maiden and chief: 
Though the squl of Tewanna dwells now in that land 
Where suns in the West never set, 
I still see her look of expressiveness bland — 
Her dark eye is visible yet. - 


In the lodge of a sachem the damsel grew up, 
With a smile like the dawning of light; 
Her form vied the lily in grace, when its cup 
Is bestudded with gems of the night. 
The girls of her tribe glen and precipice sought 
For trophies to lay at her feet, 
And to garland her brow, from the wilderness brought 
Wild blossoms, of fragrancy sweet. 


The power of her charms woke the torturing fire 
Of passion in many a breast; 

But the son of a chieftain, in league with her sire, 
Her vow of fidelity blest. 

By his shaft fell the roebuck, in pride of its speed — 
In battle his hatchet was true; 

His foot was more fleet than the prairie-nursed steed, 
That rider or rein never knew. 


I remember the time when the bridal throng met, 
And gave their loud mirth to the air; 

I remember Tewanna, Whose tresses of jet 
Were inwoven with,ornaments rare. 

I remember her gesture and look of dismay, 
When the Seneca prophet thus spake — 

‘The heart that is beating so gladly to day, 

With grief on the morrow will break 


‘Is the bridegroom a laggard ?— what fetters hia limb, 

While the many hjs coming await ? 

Is he searching out game in the wilderness dim, 
Or some proud bridal gift for his mate ? 

The forehead now Wearing the sign of delight, 
Will darken witli horror, ere long, 

For the whippoorwill came to my lodge yesternight, 
And forebodingly chaunted her song.’ 


Day faded apace, and the timorous deer 
Sought a flowery couch in the shade, 
But the lover came not, with his presence to cheer 
The heart of his beautiful maid. 
When the last gleam of day from the occident fled, 
And darkness infolded the cloud, 
From the lodge of their sachem, with whisper of dread, 
And presentiment dark, went the crowd. 
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Next morn from the chase an old hunter came back, 
And reported, in faltering words, 

That deep in the wood he was lured from his track, 
By the screaming of carrion birds: 

That in a lone glen, where dark hemlocks shut out 
The cheerful effulgence of day, 

While the hoarse raven flew in swift circles about, 
The corse of a warrior lay. 


We went forth in haste to the desolate glen, 
And the loved of Tewanna we found — 

Near the body were foot-prints of ruffian men, 
And marks of red strife were around : 

The blended expression of wrath and disdain 
His visage yet fearfully wore — 

The long slender arrow, wherewith he was slain, 
Was dyed to the feather in gore. 


On a litter, with leaves of the forest bespread, 
We mournfully placed the young chief ; 

Then emul we carried the slumbering dead, 
With faces bent downward in grief: 

A dirge for the fallen we solemnly raised, 
And were met by the youthful and old, 

Who surrounded the death-couch, and fearfully gazed 
On the sleeper unbreathing and cold. 


‘Make room for the maid whom in life he loved well! 

Said a voice, as Tewanna drew near ; 

She caught but one glimpse of the features, and fell 
An inanimate corse by the bier. 

On the following day, weeping relatives laid 
The oaseednn in his gore, 

By the side of his love, in a tomb rudely made, 
At the foot of yon old sycamore. 


Avon, (N. Y.,) July 17, 1836. W. H. C. Hosmer. 
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.;Many days have passed, my Curtius, since I last wrote, each bring- 
ing its own pleasures, and leaving its ineffaceable impressions upon the 
soul.: But though all have been in many things delightful, none has 
equalled that day and evening atthe palace of the queen. I have now 
mingled largely with the best society in Palmyra. The doors of the 
noble and the rich have been opened to me with a liberal hospitality. 
As the friend 6f Gracchus and Fausta — and now I may add, I believe, 
without presumption — of Zenobia also, of Julia, and Longinus, I have 
been received with attentions of which Aurelian himself might with 
reason have been proud. More and more do I love this people, more 
and more fervently do I beg of the Being or Beings who rule over the 
affairs of men, to interpose and defend them from any threatening dan- 
ger. I grieve that the rumors still reaching us from Rome tend so 
much to confirm the belief that our emperor is making preparations 
for an eastern expedition. Yet I cannot bring myself to think that he 
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aims at Zenobia. If it were so, would there be first no communication 
with the queen? Is it like Aurelian to plan and move so secretly? And 
against a woman too? — and that woman Zenobia? 1’ll not believe it. 
Your letters would not be what they are, if there were any real pur- 
pose like that which is attributed to Aurelian. But time will make its 
revelations. Meanwhile, let me tell you where I now am, and what 
pleasures I amenjoying. This will be written under various dates. 

I write to you from what is called the Queen’s Mountain Palace, 
being her summer residence — occasionally —either to avoid the 
greater heats of the city, or that she may divert herself with athletic 
sports, or hunting, of which she is excessively fond, and in which she 
has few equals of her own or even of our sex. Roman women of the 
present day would be amazed, perhaps shocked, to be told what the 
sports and exercises are in which this great eastern queen finds her 
pleasures. She is not more exalted above the women of Rome by 
genius, and the severer studies of the closet, than she is, in my judg- 
ment, by the manner and fashion of her recreations. Let not the dear 
Lucilia be offended. Were she here with me, her fair and generous mind 
would rest, I am sure, after due comparisons, in the very same conclu- 
sions. Fausta is in these respects too, as in others, but her second self. 
There is not a feat of horsemanship or archery, or an enterprise in the 
chase, but she will dare all and do all that is dared or done by Zenobia. 
Not in the spirit of imitation or even rivalry, but from the native im- 
pulses of a soul that reaches at all things great and difficult. And 
even Julia, that being who seems too ethereal for earth, and as if by 
some strange chance she were misplaced, being here, even Julia has 
been trained in the same school; and, as I shall show you, can join in the 
chase, and draw the bow, with scarcely less of vigor and skill — with 
no less courage—than either her mother or Fausta. Although I 
have now seen it, I still can hardly associate such excess of beauty — 
a beauty both of form and face so truly belonging to this soft, Syrian 
clime — with a strength and skill in manly exercises that might put to 
shame many a Roman who wears both a beard and the manly gown. 
But this, I need not say, is not after Julia’s heart. She loves more the 
gentler encounters of social intercourse, where wit, and sense, and the 
affections, have their full play, and the god-like that is within us asserts 
its supremacy. 

But my purpose now is, to-tell you how and why it is I am here, 
and describe to you, as well as I can, this new Elysium: and how it is 
the happy spirits, whom the gods have permitted to dwell here, pass 
their hours. 

I am here by the invitation of the queen. A few days after that 
which we had so highly enjoyed at the palace of the queen, she express- 
ed her desire that Gracchus, Fausta, and myself would accompany 
her, with others of her select friends, to her retreat among the hills, 
there to indulge in perfect repose, or engage in the rural sports of the 
place, according to our pleasure. I was not slow, neither were Grac- 
chus and Fausta, to accept so agreeable an invitation. ‘I feared,’ said 
Fausta, ‘lest the troubled state of affairs would prevent the queen from 
taking her usual vacation, where she loves best to be. But to say the 
truth, Lucius, I do not think the prospect of a rupture with Rome does 
give her very serious thought. The vision of a trial of arms with so 
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renowned a soldier as Aurelian, is, I doubt, not wholly displeasing to 
her; there being especially so good reason to believe that what befell 
Heraclianus might befall Aurelian. Nay, do not look so grave. 
Rome is not fallen — yet.’ 

‘Your tongue, Fausta, is lighter than your heart. Yet if Rome 
must fall, why, truly I know not at whose feet it could fall so worthily 
as those of Zenobia and Fausta. But I trust its destiny is never to 
fall. Other kingdoms as great, or almost as great, | know you will 
say, have fallen, and Rome must in its turn. It seems, Reutwide 
I must say, to possess. q principle of vitality which never before be- 
longed to any nation. Its very vastness, too, seems to protect it. I can 
as soon believe that shoals of sea-carp may overcome the whole, or an 
army of emmets the elephant or rhinoceros, as that one nation, or many 
ended together, can break down the power of Rome.’ 

‘ How very, very naturally and easily is that said. Who can doubt 
that you are a Roman, born upon the Celian Hill! Pity but that we 
Palmyrenes could copy that high way you Romans have. Do you not 
think that strength and success lie much in confidence? Were every 
Roman such as you, I can believe you were then omnipotent. But then 
we have some like you. . Here are Zenobia and I, you cannot deny 
that we have something of the Roman about us.’ 

‘I confess it would be a drawn battle, at least, were you a nation of 
Zenobias. How Fausta is at the lance, I cannot yet tell.’ 

‘That you shall see as soon as we are among the mountains. Is not 
this charming, now, in the queen, to bring us all together again so soon, 
under her own roof? And such a place too, Lucius! We shall live 
there, indeed; each day will, at least, be doubled. For I suppose life is 
to be measured, not by its hours, but its sensations. Are you ready for 
the morning start? Oh, that Solon were here ! — what exquisite mirth 
should we have!» Milo is something ; but Solon were more.’ 

‘Fatista, Fausta,’ cried Gracchus, ‘ when will you be a woman ? 

‘ Never, I trust,’ replied Fausta; ‘if I may then neither laugh nor 
ery, nor vex a Roman, nor fight for our queen. These are my voca- 
tions, and if I must renounce them, then I will be a man.’ 

‘Either sex may be proud to gain you, my noble girl,’ said Grac- 
chus. 

Early in the morning of the following day, all at the house of Grac- 
chus gave note of preparation. We were to meet the queen and her 
party a few miles from the walls of the city, at an appointed place, 
whence we’were to make the rest of the journey in company. We were 
first at thesplace of meeting, which was a rising ground, shadowed bya 
few cedars with their huge branching tops. We reined up our horses, 
and stood with our faces toward the road, over which we had just 
passed, looking to catch the first view of the queen. The sun was just 
rising above the horizon, and touching with its golden color the higher 
objects of the scene—the tall cedars—the gray crags, which here 
jutted out into the plain — the towers, and columns, and obelisks of the 
still slumbering city. ; 

‘How beautiful!’ exclaimed Fausta: ‘but look! that is more 
beautiful still—that moving troop of horse! See! —even at this distance 
you can distinguish the form and bearing of the queen. How the slant 
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beams of this ruddy sun make her dress, and the harness of her gal- 
lant steed, to sparkle! Is it not a fair sight, Lucius?’ 

It was beautiful, indeed. The queen was conspicuous above all, riot 
more for her form and bearing, than for the more than imperial magni- 
ficence of her appointments. It is thus she is always seen by her peo- 
ple, dazzling them equally by her beauties and her state. As she drew 
nearer, I felt that I had never before seen aught on earth so glorious. The 
fiéry Arabian that bore her knew, as well as I, who it was that sat upon 
him; and the pride of his carriage was visible in a thousand expres- 
sive movements. Julia was at her side, differing from her only as one 
sun differs from another. She, like Zenobia, seemed almost’‘a part of 
the animal that bounded beneath her, so perfect was the art with which 
she rode. 

‘A fair morning to you all,’ cried the queen, accompanying the 
words with a glance that was reward enough for a life of sérvice. 
‘The day smiles upon our enterprise. Fausta, if you will joi me, 
Piso will take care of Julia; as for our Zabdas and Longinus, they are 
sad loiterers.’ comer n $8 

Saying these things — scarcely checking her steed — and before the 
rest of the party had quite come.up — we darted on, the queen leading 
the way, and, as is her wont, almost at the top-of her horsé’s speed. 

‘Zenobia,’ said Julia, ‘is in.fine ‘spirits this’ morning, as you may 
judge from her beaming countenance, and the rate at which she travels. 
But we can hardly converse while we, are going so fast” * 

‘ No bond has been signed,’ said ¥, ‘that we should ride like couriers. 
Suppose, princess, we slacken our pace.’ : 


x 


‘ That will we,’ she replied, ‘and leave ‘it:to the queen to announce 
our approach. Here now, alas! are Zabdas and Longinis overtaking 
us. The queen wonders at your delay,’*said she, addressing them; 
‘ put spurs to your horses, and you may easily overtake het.’ 

‘Is it required?’ asked the Egyptian, ea willing to linger. 


‘ Not so, indeed,’ answered Julia, ‘ but it would*be gallant; the queen, 
save Fausta, is alone. How can we answer it, if evil befall her? Her 
girth may break.’ ; 

At which alarming suggestion, taking it as merrily as it was given, 
the two councillors quickened their pace, and, bidding us good morning, 
soon, as we saw, at the ascent of a little hill, overtook Zenobia. 

For the rest of us, we were passing and repassing each other, min- 
gling and separating all the remainder of the way. Our ‘road lay 
through a rather rough and hilly country, but here and thefe’ sprinkled 
with bright spots of the richest beauty, and highest cultivafion. The 
valleys, whenever we descended into them, we found well watered and 
tilled, and peopled by an apparently happy peasantry. And as we saw 
them from. first one eminence and then another, stretching away and 
winding’ among the hills, we agreed that they presented delicious 
retreats for those who, weary of the world, wished to taste, toward the 
close of life, the sweets of a repose which the world never knows. ‘As 
we drew toward the end of our ride —a ride of quite twenty Roman 
miles — we found.ourselves forsaken of all the rest of the company, 
owing either to our horses not being equal to the others, or — rather, 
perliaps—to the frequent pauses which we made at all those points 
where the scenery presented any thing beautiful or uncommon. 
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Every thing now at last indicated that we were not far from the royal 
demesne. All around were marks of the hand and eye of taste having 
been there, and of the outlay of enormous wealth. It was not, how- 
ever, till we had, for a mile and more, ridden through lawns and fields 
covered with grains and fruits, laid out in divisions of tillage or of 
wood, that, emerging from a dark grove, we came within sight of the 
palace. We could just discern, by the glittering of the sun upon the 
jewelry of their horses, that the last of the company were ohestiineg 
into the grounds in front of what seemed the principal part of the vast 
structure. That we might not be too much in the rear of all, we put 
spurs to our horses, which then, with the fleetness of wind, bore us to 
the outer gates of the palace. Passing these, we were in a moment in 
the midst of those who had preceded us, the grooms and slaves of the 
palace surrounding us, and taking charge of our horses. Zenobia was 
still standing in the great central portico, where she had dismounted, 
her face glowing with the excitement of the ride, and engaged in free 
discourse with the group around her. Soon as Julia reined up her 
horse, and quicker than any other could approach, she sprang to her 
daughter’s side, and assisted her to dismount, holding with a strong 
hand the while, the fiéry and restless animal she rode. 

‘Welcome in safety, Julia,’ said the queen, ‘and thanks, noble Piso, 
for your care of your charge. But perhaps we owe your safety more 
to the strength of your Arab’s girth, than to any care of Piso.’ 

Julia’s laugh rang merrily through the arches of the portico. 

‘Truly,’ said she, ‘ I was glad to use any sudden conceit by which to 
gain a more solitary ride than I was like to have. It was my ambition 
to be Piso’s companion, that I might enjoy the pleasure of pointing out 
to new eyes the beauties of the country. I trust I was rightly compre- 
hended by our grave councillors.’ 

‘ Assure yourself of it” said Longinus; ‘and though we could not but 
part from you with some unwillingness, yet seeing whom we were to 
join, we bore the loss with such philosophy as we were able to sum- 
mon on the sudden.’ 

Zenobia now led the way to the banqueting hall, where tables 
loaded with meats, fruits, and wines, offered themselves most temptingly 
and seasonably, to those who had ridden, post as it were, twenty 
Roman miles. 

This villa of the queen’s, for its beauty and extent unrivalled in all 
the East, I would that I could set before you, so that you might form 
some conception of its greatness and variety. The palace stands at 
the northern extremity of a vast plain, just where the wild and moun- 
tainous region ends, and the more level and cultivated begins. To 
the North stretches a savage country, little inhabited, and filled with 
the wild animals which make the forests of Asia so terrible. This is 
the queen’s hunting-ground. It was here that, with Odenathus, she 
pursued the wild boar, the tiger, the panther, with a daring and a skill 
that astonished the boldest huntsmen. It was in these forests, that the 

wretch Mzonius, insolently throwing his javelin at the game, just as 
he saw his uncle was about to strike, incurred that just rebuke, which, 
however, his revengeful nature never forgave, and was appeased only 
with the blood of the noble Palmyrene. Zenobia is never more her- 
self than when, mounted upon her fleet Arabian, and aroused to all her 
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power by the presence of a gallant company of the boldest spirits of 
Palmyra, she hunts the tiger or the panther. The southern view, 
and which my apartments overlook, presents a wide expanse of level 
ground, or gently undulating, offering a various prospect of cultivated 
fields, unbroken lawns, dense groves, of standing or flowing waters, 
of light bridges spanning them, of pavilions, arbors, statues, standing 
out in full view, or just visible through the rich foliage or brilliant 
flowering plants of these sunny regions. The scene is closed by the 
low, waving outline of the country, through which we passed on the 
morning of our ride from Palmyra, over which there is spread a thin 
veil of purple haze, adding a new charm to whatever objects are 
dimly discerned through it. At one point only can we, when this 
vapor is by any cause diminished, catch a glimpse of the loftier build- 
ings of the distant city. But the palace itself, though it be the work of 
man, and not of gods, is not less beautiful than all these aspects of 
nature. It is wholly built after the light and almost fantastic forms of 
the Persian architecture, which seem more suited to a residence of this 
kind than the heavier fashions of the Greek or Roman taste. Hadrian’s 
villa is alone to be compared with it for vastness and magnificence, and 
that, compared with this, seems a huge prison, so gay and pleasing are 
the thoughts and sensations which this dream-like combination of arch 
upon arch—of pinnacle, dome, and tower —all enriched with the 
most minute and costly work —inspires the mind. Nothing has pleased 
me more than at times, when the sultry heats of the day forbid alike 
study and recreation, to choose for myself some remote and shaded 
spot, and lying along upon the flowery turf, soothed by the drowsy 
hum of the summer insects, gaze upon this gorgeous pile of oriental gran- 
deur, and lazily drink in the draughts of a beauty (as I believe) no where 
else to be enjoyed. When at sach hours Julia or Fausta is my compa- 
nion, I need not say in how great degree the pleasure is heightened, nor 
what hues of a more rosy tint wrap all the objects of the scene. 
Fountains here, as every where in the Eastern world, are frequent, and 
of such size as to exert a sensible influence upon the heated atmosphere. 
Huge columns of the coldest water, drawn from the recesses of the 
mountains, are thrown into the air, and then falling and foaming over 
rocks rudely piled, to resemble some natural cascade, disappear, and 
are led by subterranean conduits to distant and lower parts of the 
ground. These fountains take many and fantastic forms. In the cen- 
tre of the principal court of the palace, it is an enormous elephant 
of stone, who disgorges from his uplifted trunk a vast but graceful 
shower, sometimes charged with the most exquisite perfumes, and 
which are diffused by the air through every part of the palace. 
Around this fountain, reclining upon seats constructed to allow the most 
easy attitudes, or else in some of the apartments immediately opening 
upon it, it is our custom to pass the evening hours, either conversing 
with each other, or listening to some tale which he who thinks he can 
entertain the company is at liberty to relate, or gathering at once in- 
struction and delight, as Longinus, either from his memory or a volume, 
imparts to us the choicest parts of the literature of Athens or of Rome. 
So have I heard the Cidipus Tyrannus, and the Promethus, as I never 
have heard them before. At such times, it is beautiful to see the group 
of listeners gathering nearer and nearer, as the philosopher reads or 
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recites, and catching every word and accent of that divine tongue, as it 
falls from his lips. Zenobia, alone, of all who listen, ever presumes 
to interrupt the reader with either question or comment. To her voice, 
Longinus instantly becomes a willing listener; and well may he: for 
never does she speak, at such moments, without adding a new charm to 
whatever theme she touches. Her mind, surprisingly clear, and deeply 
imbued with the best spirit of ancient learning, and poetically cast, be- 
comes of right our teacher ; and commands always the profound respect, 
if not always the assent, of the accomplished Greek. Not unfrequently, 
on such casual remark of the queen, the reading is thereupon sus- 
pended, and discussion between her and the philosopher, or conversa- 
tion upon topics suggested, in which we all take part, ensues. But, 
however this may be, all moves on in a spirit the most liberal, frank, 
and free. No restraint is upon us but that which reverence for superior 
learning, or goodness, or beauty, imposes. I must add, that on these 
occasions the great Zabdas is always seen to compose himself to his 
slumbers, from which he occasionally starts, uttering loud shouts, as if 
at the head of his troops. Our bursts of laughter wake him not, but by 
the strange power of sleep seem to be heard by him as if they were re- 
sponsive cries of the enemy, and often cause himto send forth louder 
shouts than ever, ‘ Down with the Egyptian dogs!’ ‘ Let the Nile 
choak with their carcasses!’ — The queen for —’ and then his voice 
dies away in inarticulate sounds. 

But I should weary you, indeed, were I to go on to tell you of half 
the beauties and delights of this chosen spot, and cause you, perhaps, 
to be discontented with that quiet, modest house, upon the banks of the 
Tiber. I leave you, therefore, to fill up with your own colors the out- 
line which I have now set before you, as I best could, and pass to 
other things. 

Every day has seen its peculiar games and entertainments. Some- 
times the queen’s slaves, trained to their respective feats, have wrestled, 
or fought, or run, for our amusement. At other times, we ourselves 
have been the performers. Upon the race-course, fleet Arabians have 
contended for the prize, or those who have esteemed themselves skilful, 
have tried for the mastery in two or four horse chariots. Elephants 
have been put to their strength, and dromedaries to their speed. But 
our chief pleasure has been derived from trials of skill and of strength 
with the lance and the arrow, and from the chase. 

It was in using the lance, that Antiochus — a kinsman of the queen, 
whom I believe I have not before mentioned, although I have many 
times met him — chiefly signalized himself. This person, half Syrian 
and half Roman, possessing the bad qualities of both, and the good 
ones of neither, was made one of this party, rather, I suppose, because 
he could not be left out, than because he was wanted. He has few 
friends in Palmyra, but among wild and dissolute spirits like himself. 
He is famed for no quality either great or good. Violent passions and 
intemperate lusts are what he is chiefly noted for. But, except that 
pride and arrogance are writ upon the lines of his countenance, you 
would hardly guess that his light-tinted skin and beardless cheeks, and 
soft blue eyes, belonged to one of so dark and foul a soul. His frame 
and his strength are those of a giant; yet is he wholly destitute of 
grace. His limbs seem sometimes as if they were scarcely a part of 
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him, such diffieulty pa is dune er in marshalling them aright. 
Consciousness of this embarrasses him, and sends him for refuge to his 
pride, which darts looks of anger and bitter revenge upon all who of- 
fend or make light of him. His ambition is, and his hope, to succeed 
Zenobia. You may think this strange, considering the family of the 
queen. But as for the sons of Zenobia, he calculates much, so it is re- 
ported, upon their weakness both of mind and body, as rendering them 
distasteful to the Palmyrenes, even if they should live; and as for Julia 
and her sisters, he has so high conceptions of his own superior merit, 
that he doubts not in case of the queen’s demise, that the people would 
by acclamation select him, in preference to them, as her successor ; or in 
the last emergency, that it would be but to marry Julia, in order to se- 
cure the throne beyond any peradventure. These are the schemes 
which many do not scruple to impute to him. Whether credited or not, 
by Zenobia, I cannot tell. But were they, I believe she would but 
smile at the poor lack-brain who entertains them. Intrenched as she is 
in the impregnable fortress of her people’s heart, she might well des- 
pise the intrigues of a bolder and worthier spirit than Antiochus. For 
him she can spare neither words nor thoughts. 

It was Fausta, who, a few days ago, as we rose from the tables, pro- 
posed that we should try our strength and skill in throwing the lance. 
‘I promised you, Lucius, said she, ‘that when here, you should be 
permitted to judge of my abilities in that art. Are all ready for the 
sport ? 

All sprang from their seats, like persons weary of one occupation, 
and grateful for the proffer of another. 

Zenobia led the way to the grounds, not far from the palace, appro- 
priated to games of this kind, and to the various athletic sports. Not 
all the company entered the lists, but many seated themselves, or stood 
around, spectators of the strife. Slaves now appeared, bearing the 
lances, and preparing the ground for our exercise. The feat to be per- 
formed seemed to me not difficult so much as impossible. It was to 
throw the lance with such unerring aim, and such force, as to pass 
through an aperture in a shield of four-fold ox-hide, of a size but slight- 
ly larger than the beam of the lance, so as not so much as to graze 
the sides of the perforated place. The distance, too, of the point from 
which the lance was to be thrown, from the shield, was such as to re- 
quire great strength of arm to overcome it. 

The young Cxsars advanced first to the trial. ‘ Now,’ whispered 
Fausta, ‘behold the vigor of the royal arm. Were such alone our 
defence, well might Palmyra tremble.’ 

Herennicanus, daintily handling and brandishing his lance, in the 
manner prescribed at the schools, where skill in all warlike arts is 
taught, and having drawn all eyes upon him, at length let it fly, when, 
notwithstanding so much preparatory flourish, it fell short of the staff 
upon which the shield was reared. 

‘Just from the tables,’ said the prince, as he withdrew, angry at his 
so conspicuous failure; ‘and how can one reach what he can scarcely 
see ?’ 

‘Our arm has not yet recovered from its late injury,’ said Timolaus, 
as he selected his weapon; ‘ yet will we venture a throw. His lance 
reached the mast, but dropped feebly at its foot. Vabalathus, saying 
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nothing, and putting all his strength in requisition, drove his weapon 
into the staff, where it stood quivering a moment, and fell to the ground. 

Carias, Seleucus, Otho, Gabrayas, noblemen of Palmyra, now suc- 
cessively tried their fortune, and all showed themselves well trained to 
the use of the weapon, by each fixing his lance in the body of the 
shield, and in the near neighborhood of the central hole. 

Zabdas now suddenly springing from his seat, which he had taken 
among those who apparently declined to join in the sport, seized a 
lance from the hands of the slave who bore them, and hurling it with 
the force of a tempest, the weapon, hissing along the air, struck the butt 
near the centre; but the wood of which it was made, unused to such 
violence, shivered and crumbled under the blow. Without a word, and 
without an emotion, so far as the face was its index, the Egyptian re- 
turned to his seat. It seemed as if he had done the whole in his sleep. 
It is actual war alone that can rouse the energies of Zabdas. 

Zenobia, who had stood leaning upon her lance, next advanced to the 
trial. Knowing her admirable skill at all manly exercises, I looked 
with certainty to see her surpass those who had already essayed their 
powers. Nor wasI disappointed. With a wonderful grace she quick- 
ly threw herself into the appointed position, and with but a moment’s 
preparation, and as if it cost her but a slight effort, sent her lance, with 
unerring aim and incredible swiftness, through the hole in the centre of 
the shield. Yet was notthe feat a perfectone. For, in passing through 
the aperture, the weapon not having been driven with quite sufficient 
force, did not preserve its level, so that the end grazed the shield, and the 
lance then consequently taking an cblique direction, plunged down- 
ward, and buried its head in the turf. 

‘Now, Fausta, said the queen, ‘must you finish what I have but 
begun. Let us now see your weapon sweep on till its force shall be 
evenly spent.’ 

‘When Zenobia fails,’ said Fausta, ‘ there must be some evil influence 
abroad that shall cripple the powers of others yet more. However, let 
me try; for I have promised to prove to our Roman friend that the wo- 
men of Palmyra know the use of arms not less than the men.’ 

So saying, she chose her lance, and with little ceremony, and almost 
before our eyes could trace her movements, the weapon had flown, and 
passing through, as it seemed, the very centre of the perforated space, 
swept on till its force died away in the distance, and it fell gracefully 
to the ground. 

A burst of applause rose from the surrounding groups. 

‘I knew, said Zenobia, ‘ that I could trust the fame of the women 
of Palmyra to you. At the harp, the needle, or the lance, our Fausta 
has no equal; unless,’ turning herself round, ‘in my own Julia. Now 
we will see what your arm can do.’ 

Standing near the lances, I selected one eminent for its smoothness 
and polish, and placed it in her hand. 

With a form of so much less apparent vigor than either Zenobia or 
Fausta, so truly Syrian in a certain soft laguor that spread itself over 
her, whether at rest or in motion, it was amazing to see with what 
easy strength she held and balanced the heavy weapon. Every 
movement showed that there lay concealed within her ample power 
for this and every manly exercise, should she please to put it forth. 
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‘ At the schools,’ wn the princess, .Fausta and I went on ever with 
equal steps. Her advantage lies in being at all times mistress of her 
power. My arm is often treacherous, through failure of the heart.’ 

It was not difficult to see the truth of what she said, in her varying 
color, and the slightly agitated lance. 

But addressing herself to the sport, and with but one instant’s pause, 
the lance flew toward the shield, and entering the opening, but not 
with a perfect direction, it passed not through, ‘but hung there by the 
head. 

‘Princess,’ said Zabdas, springing from his repose with more than 
wonted energy, ‘that lance was chosen, as | saw, by a Roman. ‘Try 
once more with one that I shall choose, and see what the issue 
will be.’ 

‘Truly, said Julia, ‘1 am ready to seize any plea under w hich to 
redeem my fame. But first give me yourself a lesson, will you not ?’ 

The Egyptian was not deaf to the invitation, and once more essay- 
ing the feat, and with his whole soul bent to the work, the lance, 
quicker than sight, darted from his hand, and following in the wake of 
Fausta’s, lighted farther than her’s — being driven with more force — 
upon the lawn. 

The princess now, with more of confidence in her air, again ba- 
lanced and threw the lance which Zabdas had chosen — this time with 
success; for, passing through the shield, it fell side by side with 
Fausta’s. 

‘Fortune still unites us,’ said Julia; ‘if for a time she leaves mea little 
in the rear, yet she soon repents of the wrong, and brings me up.’ 
Saying which, she placed herself at Fausta’s side. 

‘But come, our worthy cousin,’ said the queen, now turning and ad- 
dressing Antiochus, who stood with folded arms, dully surveying the 
scene, ewill you not try a lance? 

‘’'T is hardly worth our while, said he, ‘for the gods seem to hav e 
delivered all the honor and power of the East into the hands of women.’ 

‘Yet it may not be past redemption, said Julia, ‘and who more 
likely than Hercules to achieve so great a work? Pray begin.’ 

That mass of a man, hardly knowing whether the princess were jest- 
ing or in earnest — for to the usual cloud that rested upon his intellect, 
there was now added the stupidity arising from free indulgence at the 
tables — slowly moved toward the lances, ‘and selecting the “longest and 
heaviest, took his station at the proper place. Raising then his arm, 
which was like a weaver’s beam, and throwing his enormous body 
into attitudes which showed that no child’s play was going on, he 
let drive the lance, which, shooting with more force than exactness of 
aim, struck upon the outer rim of the shield, and then glancing late- 
rally was near spearing a poor slave, whose pleasure it was, with others, 
to stand in the neighborhood of the butt, to pick up and return the wea- 
pons thrown, or withdraw them from the shield, where they might 
have fastened themselves. 

Involuntary laughter broke forth upon this unwonted performemes of 
the lance; upon which it was easy to see, by the mounting color of 
Antiochus, that his passions were inflamed. Especially — did we after- 
Ww as he enraged at the exclamation of one of the slaves 
near the shield, who was heard to say to one of his fellows: ‘ Nowisthe 
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reign of women at an end.’ Seizing, however, on the instant, another 
lance, he was known to exclaim, by a few who stood near him, but who 
did not take the meaning of his words: ‘ With a better mark, there may 
be a better aim.’ Then resuming his position, he made at first, bya 
long and steady aim, as if he were going, with certainty now, to hit the 
shield; but, changing suddenly the direction of his lance, he launched 
it with fatal aim, and a giant’s force, at the slave who had uttered those 
words. It went through him, as he had been but a sheet of papyrus, 
and then sung along the plain. The poor wretch gave one convulsive 
leap into the air, and dropped dead. 

‘Zenobia!’ exclaimed Julia. 

‘Great queen!’ said Fausta. 

‘Shameful !’ — ‘ dastardly !’ —‘ savage !’— broke from one and an- 
other of the company. 

‘ That's the mark I never miss,’ coolly observed Antiochus; and at 
the same time regaled his nose from a box of perfume. 

‘’T is his own chattel,’ said the queen; ‘he may do with it as he 
lists. He has trenched upon no law of the realm, but only upon 
those of breeding and humanity. Our presence, and that of this com- 
pany, might, we think, have claimed a more gentle observance.’ 

‘Dogs!’ fiercely shouted Antiochus — who, as the queen said these 
words, her eyes fastened indignantly upon him, had slunk sulkily to 
his seat —‘ dogs,’ said he, aiming suddenly to brave the matter, ‘ off 
with yonder carrion ! — it offends the queen.’ 

‘Would our cousin,’ said Zenobia, ‘ win the hearts of Palmyra, this 
surely is a mistaken way. Come, let us to the palace. This spot is 
tainted. But that it may be sweetened, as far as may be, slaves!’ she 
cried, ‘ bring to the gates the chariot, and other remaining chattels of 
Antiochus !’ 

Antiochus, at these words, pale with the apprehensions of a cowardly 
spirit, rose and strode toward the palace, from which, in a few moments, 
he was on his way to the city. 

‘You may judge me needlessly harsh, Piso,’ said the queen, to me, 
as we now sauntered toward the palace, ‘ but truly the condition of the 
slave is such, that seeing the laws protect him not, we must do some- 
thing to enlist in his behalf the spirit of humanity. The breach of 
courtesy, however, was itself not to be forgiven.’ 

‘Tt was a merciful fate that of the slave,’ said I, ‘ compared with what 
our Roman slaves suffer. To be lashed to death, or crucified, or burned, 
or flayed alive, or torn by dogs, or thrown as food for fishes, is some- 
thing worse than this quick exit of the slave of Antiochus. You of 
these softer climes are in your natures milder than we, and are more 
moved by scenes like this. "What would you think, queen, to see not 
one, but scores or hundreds of these miserable beings, upon bare suspi- 
cion of attempts against their master’s life, condemned, by their absolute 
irresponsible possessors, to death in all its most revolting forms? Nay, 
even our Roman women, of highest rank, and gentlest nurture, stand by 
while their slaves are scourged, or themselves apply the lash. _ If under 
this torture they die, it is thought of but as the death of vermin. War 
has made with us this sort of property of so cheap possession, that to 
destroy it is often a necessary measure of economy. By a Roman, 
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nothing is less regarded hen life And in truth, I see not how it can 
be otherwise.’ 

‘But surely,’ said Julia, ‘ you do not mean to defend this condition of 
life. It is not like the sentiments I have heard you express.’ 

‘I defend it only thus,’ I replied: ‘so long as we have wars — and 
when will they cease? — there must be captives; and what can these 
be but slaves? To return them to their own country, were to war to 
no purpose. ‘T'o colonize them, were to strip war of its horrors. To 
make them freemen of our own soil, were to fill the land with foes and 
traitors. Then if there must be slaves, there must be masters and 
owners. And the absolute master of other human beings, responsible 
to no one, can be no other than a tyrant. If he has, as he must have, 
the power to punish at will, he will exercise it, and that cruelly. If 
he has the power to kill, as he must have, then will he kill and kill 
cruelly, when his nature prompts. And this his nature will prompt, 
or if not his nature absolutely, yet his educated nature. Our children 
grow up within the sight and sound of all the horrors and sufferings of 
this state of things. They use their slaves— with which, almost in 
infancy, they are provided— according to their pleasure — as dogs, as 
horses ; they lash, they scourge them, long before they have the strength 
to kill. What wonder if the boy, w ho, when a boy, used a slave as his 
beast of burden, or his footstool, when he grows to be a man, should 
use him as a mark to be shot at? The youth of Antiochus was reared 
in Rome. I presume to say that his earliest playthings were slaves, 
and the children of slaves. Iam not surprised at his act. And such 
acts are too common in Rome, for this to disturb me much. The edu- 
cation of Antiochus was continued and completed, I may venture also 
to say, atthe circus. I think the result very natural. It cannot be very 
different, where slavery and the sports of the amphitheatre exist.’ 

‘I perceive your meaning,’ said Julia: ‘ Antiochus you affirm to be 
the natural product of the customs and institutions which now prevail. 
It is certainly so, and must continue so, until some new element shall 
be introduced into society, that shall ultimately reform its practices, by 
first exalting the sentiments and the character of the individual. Such 
an element do I detect 

‘In christianity,’ said Fausta: ‘this is your panacea. May it prow 
all you desire; yet methinks it gives small promise, seeing it has 
already been at work nearly three hundred years, and has accomplished 
no more.’ 

‘A close observer,’ replied Julia, ‘sees much of the effect of chris- 
tianity beside that which appears upon the surface. If I err not greatly, 
a few years more will reveal what this religion has been doing these 
nearly three centuries. Revolutions which are acted out ina day have 
often been years or centuries in preparation. An eye that will see, 
may see the final issue, a long time foreshadowed in the tendencies and 
character of a preceding age.’ 

The princess uttered this with earnestness. I have reflected upon it. 
And if you, my Curtius, will look around upon the state of the empire, 
you will find many things to startle you. But of this another time. 

Assembled in the evening in the court of the elephant, we were 
made to forget whatever had | proved disagreeable during the day, while 
we listened to the ' Frogs,’ read by Julia and Longinus. 
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The following day was appointed for the chase, and early in the 
morning I was waked by the braying of trumpets, and the baying of 
dogs. I found the queen already mounted, and equipped for the sport, 
surrounded by Zabdas, Longinus, and a few of the nobles of Palmyra. 
We were soon joined by Julia and Fausta. In order to insure our 
sport, a tiger, made fierce by being for some days deprived of food, had 
the preceding evening been let loose from the royal collection into the 
neighboring forests. ‘These forests, abounding in game, commence im- 
mediately, as it were, in the rear of the palace. They present a bound- 
less continuity of crag, mountain, and wooded plain, offering every 
variety of ground to those who seek the pleasures of the chase. The 
sun had not been long above the horizon, when we sallied forth from 
the palace gates, and from the smooth and shaven fields of the royal 
demesne, plunged at once into the * * * 

* * * * * 
il. V. D. 

It was a moment of inexpressible horror. At the same instant, our 
eyes caught the form of the famished tiger, just in the act to spring 
from the crag upon the unconscious queen. But before we had time to 
alarm Zenobia— which would indeed have been useless —a shaft 
from an unerring arm arrested the monster mid-air, whose body then 
tumbled heavily at the feet of Zenobia’s Arab. The horse, rearing 
with affright, had nearly dashed the queen against the opposite rocks, 
but keeping her seat, she soon, by her powerful arm and complete 
hersemanship, reduced him to his obedience, though trembling like a 
child through every part of his body. A thrust from my hunting 
spear quickly despatched the dying beast. We now gathered around 
the queen, * * * * * 
Multa desunt. 


Hardly were we arrived — returning from the chase —at the lawn 
in front of the palace, when a cloud of dust was observed to rise in the 
direction of the road to Palmyra, as if caused by a body of horse in 
rapid movement. ‘ What may this mean?’ said Zenobia: ‘orders were 
strict, that our brief retirement should not be disturbed. This indi- 
cates an errand of some urgency.’ 

‘Some embassy from abroad, perhaps,’ said Julia, ‘that cannot brook 
delay. It may be from your great brother at Rome.’ 

While we, in a sportive humor, indulged in various conjectures, an offi- 
cial of the palace announced the approach of a Roman herald, ‘ who craved 
permission to address the Queen of Palmyra.’ He was ordered to advance. 

In a few moments, upon a horse covered with dust and foam, ap- 
peared the Roman herald. Without one moment's hesitancy, he saw 
in Zenobia the queen, and taking off his helmet, and bending to his 
saddle-bow, he said, ‘that Caius Petronius and Cornelius Varro, am- 
bassadors of Aurelian, were in waiting at the outer gates of the palace, 
and asked a brief audience of the Queen of Palmyra, upon affairs of 
deepest interest, both to Zenobia and the emperor.’ 

‘It is not our custom,’ said Zenobia in reply, ‘ when seeking repose, 
as now, from the cares of state, to allow aught to break it. But we 
will not be selfish norchurlish. Bid the servants of your emperor draw 
near, and we will hear them.’ 

I was not unwilling that the messengers of Aurelian should see 
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Zenobia just as she was now. Sitting upon her noble Avabion, and 
leaning upon her hunting spear, her countenance glowing with a 
higher beauty than ever before, as it seemed to me — her head sur- 
mounted with a Parthian hunting-cap, from which drooped a single 
ostrich feather, sprmging from a diamond worth a nation’s rental, 
her costume also Parthian, and revealing in the mbdst perfect manner 
the just proportions of her form—TI thought I had never seen even 
her, when she so filled and satisfied the eye and the mind — and, for 
that moment, I was almost a traitor to Aurelian. Had Julia filled her 
seat, | should have been quite so. As it was, I could worship her who 
sat her steed with no less grace, upon the left of the queen, without 
being guilty of that crime. On Zenobia’s right were Longinus and 
Zabdas, Gracchus, and the other noblemen of Palmyra. I and Fausta 
were near Julia. In this manner, just as we had come in from the chase, 
did we await the ambassadors of Aurelian. 

Followed by their train, and announced by trumpets, they soon 
wheeled into the lawn, and advanced toward the queen. ‘Caius Petro- 
nius and Cornelius Varro,’ said Zenobia, first addressing the ambassa- 
dors, and moving toward them a few paces, ‘we bid you heartily 
welcome to Palmy ra. If we receive you thus without form, you must 
take the blame partly to yourselves, who have sought us with such 
haste. We put by the customary observances, that we may cause you 
nodelay. These whom you see, are all friends or councillors. Speak 
your errand without restraint.’ 

‘We come,’ replied Petronius, ‘as you may surmise, great queen, 
upon no pleasing errand. Yet we cannot but persuade ourselves, that 
the Queen of Palmyra will listen to the proposals of Aurelian, and 
preserve the good understanding which has lasted so long between the 
West and the East. There have been brought already to your ears, if 
I have been rightly informed, rumors of dissatisfaction on the part of 
our emperor, with the affairs of the East, and of plans of an eastern 
expedition. It is my business now to say, that these rumors have been 
well founded. I am farther to say, that the object at which Aurelian 
has aimed, in the preparations he has made, is not Persia, but Palmyra.’ 

‘He does us too much honor,’ said Zenobia, her color rising, and 
her eye kindling; ‘and what, may I ask, are specifically his demands, 
and the price of peace ?’ 

‘For a long series of years,’ replied the ambassador, ‘the wealth of 
Egypt, and the East, as you are aware, flowed into the Roman treasury. 
That stream has been diverted to Palmyra. Egypt, and Syria, and 
Bythunia, and Mesopotamia, were dependants upon Rome, and Roman 
provinces. It is needless to say what they now are. The Queen of 
Palmyra was once but the Queen of Palmyra; she is now Queen of 
Egypt and of the East — Augusta of the Roman empire —her sons 
styled and arrayed as Cesars. By whatever consent of former empe- 
rors these honors have been won or permitted, it is not, we are required 
to say, with the consent of Aurelian. By whatever services in behalf 
of Rome, they may, in the judgment of some, be thought to be deserved, 
in the judgment of Aurelian, the reward exceeds greatly the value of 
the service rendered. But while he would not be deemed insensible 
to those services, and while he honors the greatness and the genius of 
Zenobia, he would, he conceives, be unfaithful to the interests of those 
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who have raised him to his high office, if he did not require that in the 
East, as in the West, the Roman empire should again be restored to 
the limits which bounded it in the reigns of the virtuuos Antonines. 
This he holds essential to his own honor, and the glory of the Roman 
world.’ 

‘You have delivered yourself, Caius Petronius, replied the queen, 
in a calm and firm voice, ‘as it became a Roman to do, with plainness, 
and as I must believe, without reserve. So far | honor you. Now 
hear me, and as you hear, so report to him who sent you. Tell Au- 
relian that what [ am, I have made myself; that the empire which 
hails me queen, has been moulded into what it is by Odenathus and 
Zenobia ; it is no gift, but an inheritance — a conquest and a possession ; 
it is held, not by favor, but by right of power, and that when he will 
give away possessions or provinces which he claims as his or Rome's, 
for the asking, I will give away Egypt and the Mediterranean coast. 
Tell him that as I have lived a queen, so, the gods helping, I will die a 
queen, —that the last moment of my reign and my life shall be the 
same. If he is ambitious, let him be told that I am ambitious, too — 
ambitious of an unsullied fame, and of my people’s love. Tell him I 
do not speak of gratitude on the part of Rome, but that posterity will 
say, that the power which stood between Rome and Persia, and saved 
the empire in the East, which avenged the death of Valerian, and 
twice pursued the king of kings as far as the gates of Ctesiphon, de- 
served some fairer acknowledgment than the message you now bring, 
at the hands of a Roman emperor.’ 

‘ Let the queen,’ quickly rejoined Petronius, but evidently moved by 
what he had heard, ‘let the queen fully take me. Aurelian purposes 
not to invade the fair region where I now am, and where my eyes are 
rejoiced by this goodly show of city, plain and country. He hails you 
Queen of Palmyra! He does but ask again those appendages of your 
greatness, which have been torn from Rome, and were once the mem- 
bers of her body.’ 

‘ Your emperor is gracious indeed!’ replied the queen, smiling ; ‘if 
he may hew off my limbs, he will spare the trunk ! — and what were the 
trunk without the limbs ?’ 

‘ And is this,’ said Petronius, his voice significant of inward grief, 
‘that which I must carry back to Rome? Is there no hope of a better 
adjustment ?’ 

‘Will not the queen of Palmyra delay for a few days her final an- 
swer? added Varro: ‘I see, happily, in her train, a noble Roman, from 
whom, as well as from us, she may obtain all needed knowledge of 
both the character and purposes of Aurelian. We are at liberty to 
wait her pleasure, or we will return, and her own messengers may bear 
her answer to Aurelian.’ 

‘ You have our thanks, Romans, for your courtesy, and we accept your 
offer; although in what I have said, | think I have spoken the sense 
of my people.’ ; 

‘You have, indeed, great queen,’ interrupted Zabdas, with energy. 
‘Yet, I owe it to my trusty councillor, the great Longinus,’ continued 
the queen, ‘and who now thinks not with me, to look farther into the 
reasons — which, because they are his, must be strong ones — by which 
he supports an opposite judgment.’ 
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‘Those reasons have now,’ said the Greek, ‘ lost much or all of their 
force’ — Zabdas smiled triumphantly —‘ yet still 1 would advocate 
delay.’ 

‘ Sie it be so, then,’ said the queen; ‘and in the meanwhile, let the 
ambassadors of Aurelian not refuse the hospitalities of the eastern 
queen. Our palace is yours, while it shall please you to remain.’ 

‘For the night and the morning, queen, we accept your offers; then, 
as strangers in this region, we would return to the city, to see better 
than we have yet done the objects which it presents. tt seemed to us, 
on a hasty glance, surrounded by its luxuriant plains, like the habita- 
tion of gods. We would dwell there a space.’ 

‘It shall be as you will. Let me now conduct you to the palace.’ 

So saying, and putting spurs to her horse, Zenobia led the way to 
the palace, followed by a long train of Romans and Palmyrenes. The 
generous hospitality of the tables— while seated at which the night 
insensibly wore away — closed the day. 


STANZAS. 
‘Vanity of vanities! all is vanity !’ 


In vain! in vain ! — those blighting words, 
How sadly on the heart they fall ! 
Like croaking of ill-boding birds, 
Turning its sweet delights to gall. 
One voice rings ever in the ear, 
One thought is dwelling in the brain ; 
From youth to eld, from year to year, 
That all our toilsome life is vain. 


Oh, love hath many a graceful flower, 
And hate has many an evil eye, 
And hope full many a promised dower, 
And fear has many a death to die. 
Joy hath his night of revel — care 
Its season of distrust and pain, 
Sorrow her wreath, of verdure bare, 
And these — are they not all in vain! 


All that philosophy hath taught, 
All that the mind aspires to know, 
That heaven-led genius ever caught, 
Of beautiful above, below — 
All that the earth-bound soul would seek 
Of worldly spoil and worldly gain, 
That fiction paints, or truth can speak — 
In vain ! — how are they all in vain! 


As he who nightly searched the skies 
For the lost Pleiad, turned away, 

With fainting heart and aching eyes, 
Unblest, unlighted by its ray — 

So man throu nh life is doomed to crave 
Some good he never can attain, 

His destined goal — an unsought grave 
His epitaph — ‘ Life, life is vain ! 

New-York, July 25, 1836. 
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EL_xswaTAWA: OR THE Propnet or THE West. A Tale of the Frontier. In two 
volumes. pp. 500. Harper anp Brorusas. 


Tuis is an historical novel, written, as we are given to understand, by a young 
gentleman of Virginia, already known by a previous work delineating western scenes 
and manners, which obtained much success. In the volumes before us, the author 
has given a full account of the lives and policy of the celebrated Tecumseh, and his 
brother Elkswatawa, or, as he has been more commonly called, the Prophet, begin- 
ning with the period which succeeded the general pacification of the western tribes, 
after the victory of General Wayne, at Presque Isle, in 1794, and ending with the 
battle of the Thames, and the death of Tecumseh, in 1813. This epoch offers a mine 
of incidents of an interesting character, whether we contemplate the political or the 
domestic changes which were constantly taking place, as the aborigines slowly and 
reluctantly retreated from their long-cherished hunting grounds, and loved abodes, and 
the tide of emigration rushed in and overspread the land, filling the loneliness of the 
wilderness far and wide with the trophies of art, and the comforts of civilized life. 
The spirit of collision, which the opposing interests of the two races would naturally 
engender, is fully and impartially described in the opening chapter of the work, and 
its effects, as shown in the well-known attempt of the brothers, Elkswatawa and 
Tecumseh, to unite all their countrymen, of whatever tribe, in one common plan of 
resistance to the encroachments of the whites, are forcibly and justly depicted. The 
details of this enterprise are purely historical, and as such, need not here be repeated. 
Suffice it to say, that the author professes to have followed the authentic records of the 
times, and seems to have examined the histories of that period with much care. The 
specimens of Indian eloquence introduced, as uttered by Tecumseh and his brother, 
are striking, and give an idea of the powers of these extraordinary men. The dis- 
positions of the two brothers, Elkswatawa and Tecumseh, are well contrasted — the 
one exhibiting all the sterner and repulsive, and the other the nobler and attractive, 
traits of the Indian character. The battle of the Thames, which terminated the 
career of Tecumseh, is more vividly described than we recollect to have seen it in 
any contemporary history. 

To the historical portion of the work, the author has added a fictitious narrative, by 
which the whole is more closely bound together, and the interest in the main per- 
sonages better sustained. The heroine, as for form’s sake we must call her, emi- 
grates with her family from Virginia, and while descending the Ohio in a flat-boat, is 
made prisoner by a party of Indians, who murder the rest of the family. This deed is 
witnessed by two hunters, from the river bank — one of them, Rolfe, a lover of the 
lady, who had himself some time before left Virginia to settle in the West, and the other, 
who bears the sonorous appellation of Earthquake, a veritable back-woodsman, of the 
Nimrod Wildfire genus, whose odd sayings and eccentricities contribute not a little to 
the interest of the story. Of course, the hunters endeavour to rescue the unfortunate 
maiden, and their various wanderings and unsuccessful attempts to affect her liberation, 
form the principal thread of the narrative. These are finally crowned with success, 
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owing to the devoted heroism of an Indian, Oloompa, whose life had been saved by 
the hunters, and who returns the obligation by restoring the heroine to her lover. 
In the course of their endeavors to find the abducted girl, the hunters are brought in 
contact with the Prophet, whose professions of good will and peace to them are well 
set off by his private declarations to his brother, and furnish a clear insight into his 
dark and tortuous policy. The work has one singular feature, which consists in the 
introduction of individuals, such as Colonel Johnson and General Harrison, now 
living, and occupying a prominent situation before the public. But such has been the 
caution with which the author has trod upon the dangerous ground of bringing forward 
living characters, that the most fastidious reader cannot be offended with the infrac- 
tion of the well known canon of criticism, which directs that the dead alone shall be 
admitted into works of fiction. The western hunter, Earthquake, will prove a favorite 
character with the public, and is, we more than suspect, the beloved of the author, 
Possessing many of the finest feelings and warmest sympathies of the heart, he is 
perpetually conversant with scenes of bloodshed and carnage; and though the mere 
narration of the troubles of his friend will bring tears into his eyes, he thinks it pro- 
per to kill ‘ Ingens,’ upon all occasions, whether in peace or war. The character of 
Rolfe has not much individuality, but is a sample of thousands of young men who 
have gone, and are now going, to try their fortunes in the West. 

As to the style of the book, we must say that it strikes us as crude and irregular. 
The periods do not flow so smoothly as they might; neither is the language always 
felicitous. Still, in consideration of the matériel of the work, we are disposed to 
overlook these defects. A second edition will probably give the author an opportunity 
of making such corrections and amendments as his judgment may dictate. Mean- 
while we commend the work, for many merits, to favorable acceptance. 


Tarety Years Aco: or THE Memorrs or A Water-Daincer. In two volumes, 12mo. 
New-York: Bancaorr anp Ho.tey. 


Mr. Dun.ar has heretofore given several volumes to the public, all of which have 
been received with very general favor; and the work whose title is given above 
evinces, that although the author is declining into the vale of years, his natural force 
is still unabated, and that his mind has a sufficient strength of soil to bear repeated 
crops. To the ‘old ’uns,’ who remember, thirty years ago, the prominent characters 
here introduced, the scenes and events recorded in the volumes will be peculiarly 
acceptable; while those who are now ‘on hand’ will derive from them entertainment, 
as well as salutary inculcation. Our author has a pleasing faculty of bringing 
agreeable correlatives to his main purpose, and a happy tact in arranging them 
naturally; and although it must be confessed he sometimes amplificates overmuch, 
and suffers the spirit which attends him in most places to desert him in others, yet 
he seldom falls into mere tameness, and never degenerates into twattle, as too many 
do who attempt the agreeably-miscellaneous style, of which he is a recognised 
master. Mr. Dunlap’s manner of composition seems unpremeditated; he avoids 
studied descriptions and useless ornaments; and in this way he wins more attention 
than half the writers of the petrifying school, who are for ever on stilts, or at the 
least, in very high-heeled shoes, 

We make a brief extract, embodying several condensed passages in the life of 
George Federick Cooke. We had pencilled for insertion, but have not room for, the 
graphic chapter descriptive of the death-bed scene of the great tragedian—a most 
striking comment upon the life led by this gifted and infatuated man. Mr. Dunlap 
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corrects an important error of Kean’s late biographer: it was not the bones of Cooke’s 
great toe that Kean carried to England with him, and reverenced so highly, and would 
have others worship: ‘It was the bones of that fore-finger with which George 
Federick enforced the words of his author in a manner never to be forgotten by 
those who saw him on the stage:’ 


“Cooke had been married to a Miss Daniels, and divorced from her legally, and was 
at the height of his celebrity, when it was the ill fate of a Miss Lamb to be thrown 
into his society. He, in common with General Williams, and Richard the Third, had a 
wheedling tongue: and the young lady was flattered by the attentions of the man 
whom the people ‘delighted to honor.’ She was told that his habits had long been of 
the worst kind, but, ‘as all is mortal in nature, so is all nature, in love, mortal in folly.’ 
She considered all these tales as ‘weak inventions of the enemy;’ and, like many 
other young ladies, preferred her own inclinations to the advice of her friends. 

“* * Miss Lamb,’ as the London witlings of 1808 said, ‘was basted by the Cooke:’ 
she like many young people of both sexes, formed erroneous ideas of the stage, and 
those who tread it. She had seen and admired Cooke at Covent Garden, before she 
had met him in private company. She had witnessed the enthusiastic admiration of 
others. To be the admired of the admired, turned the head of the young and artless 

irl. In vain she was fore-warned: his fame, and his bewitching manners, when sober, 
to he could continue long to be, for any subordinate purpose, though not to preserve 
health, reputation, and well-being,) surmounted all opposition: the lady became 
Mrs. Cooke. 

“ But long before this sacrifice of the Lamb, say in the year 1790 or’91, for nobody ever 
knew the exact date, a similar sacrifice had been made at the same altar: Indeed, we 
have reason to believe that George Federick was as little scrupulous in forming matri- 
monial engagements, as he was in entering into theatrical ones, and broke them as 
easily. This earl engagement was with the lady whom we know as Mrs. Johnson. 
Cooke was then the hero of Manchester, Liverpool, Bath, and Bristol; and even then 
was noted for long-continued, and oft-repeated seasons of intemperance. However, 
the lady thought love would cure all faults, and she married him. Of this marriage I 
can find no record; certain it is, he married twice in England, and once in America 
afterward. 

“With some little outbreakings, now and then, we may suppose that months passed 
almost happily. George was fond of reading, and really loved his wife — for a time. 
It was impossible that any creature, possessing human feelings, could do otherwise. 
Attractive in personal appearance, though no beauty — with all the good habits rendered 
permanent by a tender domestic education— with love and admiration of her husband, 
approaching to idolatry—in short, with every qualification to render a retired matri- 
monial life ) Bodin — how could a man, endowed by nature with good sense and good 
feeling, fail to love such a being? ; 

“But habit — that devil, or that angel, as it is good or evil— the habit which in this 
unhappy man had weakened the best feelings of our nature, and proved the worst of 
devils, resumed that sway, which the desire to gain a fine young girl, and the novelty of 
a happy marriage, had interrupted. The bottle, and the riot, and the madness of intoxi- 
cation, increased by the waning of love, and perfected by former associations, prevailed 
over every consideration which ought to guide a rational creature. } 

“The sufferings of the wife were beyond the power of pen to portray. Long she pined 
in solitude, for she only saw her husband when he required a nurse or a servant. No 
reproach, by word or look, escaped her. Her tears were unseen; her smiles and tender- 
ness unappreciated. She became a mother, and saw that her child had no father. 
¥'rom bad to worse — from insensibility to brutality — down — down, sunk the victim 
of vice; and lower and lower in misery, the victim’s victim. 

“The friends of the lady interfered; but the pride of the conscious criminal was roused, 
and defiance to them, and reproach to his wife, was the consequence. 

“Let us draw a veil over the scenes which could induce such a woman as Mrs. Johnson 
to adopt the resolution of flying, with her child, from their native country, to seek a 
refuge from the husband and the father. To mitigate her own sufferings, might have 
set a sufficient motive for assuming another name, and crossing the seas; but she 

ad another : to remove her boy from such a parent, and hide from him the knowledge 
of a being, whose example might cause ruin, and whose conduct must cause shame. 

“She was assisted by sympathizing friends; and the measures taken for her flight 
were so judiciousiy planned, and carefully executed, that she was placed in safety, with 
the means of present support, on the shores of the new world. , 

“Cooke never knew where she had gone, or how she had been enabled to accomplish 
a retreat which left no traces behind. The event awakened him to remorse. His 
pride too, was hurt. But every voice that cried shame! was drowned by the voice of 
intemperance. In time, the wife and child appeared to be forgotten, as though they had 
never been. But although he married again, and again, they visited his dreams; and 
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in those moments when images of the past come unbidden; the moments of feverish 
and unquiet sleep; moments appropriated to themselves by the intemperate ; in those 
moments when the present is shrouded in clouds and darkness, then would a flash from 
awakening conscience illumine the figures of his wife and child. She, holding the boy 
up, as if to invite the father’s hand, and suddenly snatching the infant away when 
within his grasp. Sometimes in bodily torture, his own groans would sound as those 
of his dying wife; and he would see her and her boy sinking amidst waves. But to 
the world he appeared as if he had never had wife or child; and of his early marriage 
the world never knew. Much-dreaded solitude could not be avoided. Then came the 
pangs of wakeful conscience, or the visions of troubled sleep, with physical suffering 
and mental anguish, intolerable. 


“ Such was George Federick Cooke in England, and in the sick chamber of his long- 
lost wife in New-York.” 


With the above general commentaries and brief extract, we commend this agree- 
able performance to our readers—not without a regret that our space is insufficient 


to permit us to follow the author, at greater length, in his irregular but animated 
excursions into the realms of romance in real life. 


NARRATIVE OF THE Arctic LAnp Expeprtion to the mouth of the Great Fish River, 
and along the shores of the Arctic Ocean, in the years 1833, 1834, and 1835. By 
Captain Back, R. N., commander of the expedition. In one volume. pp. 456. 
Philadelphia: E. L. Carey anp A. Harr. 


Tue nature of the interesting expedition, of which the volume under notice con- 
tains a full and complete history, is familiar to our readers. The hair-breadth 
‘scapes and moving accidents encountered by the author, his officers and crew, in the 
‘thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice’ which they explored, furnish a fund of exciting 
adventure; while the importance of the discoveries made, and information gained, 
imparts to the whole an added value. There is abundant matter for edification in the 
successive events of the expedition ; and the animated tone, and hearty, homespun 
style of the narrative, give to the sketches an air of entire truth; although, in reality, 
some of the exploits recorded are so surprising, that the reader might well be pardoned 
for supposing, that at times the work fluctuated between fact and romance. An obvious 
fault against taste, common to most works of this description, is here less apparent ; 
We mean a certain extra minuteness of detail, which, instead of furnishing plain 


pictures, darkens that which less art and more nature would have left sufficiently 
clear. 


The adventures contained in the annexed paragraphs afford a fair sample of the 
perils of the expedition : 


* Juty 25th. — The weather was raw and cold, though the wind was southerly, and 
the thermometer 48°. The banks on either side aa. but curiously paved with 
round stones, probably forced in by ledges of grounded ice. The next reach turned to 
the iieoeek: and became so wide that it might well have been called a lake. Such 
expansions always occasioned us some perplexity, from the uncertainty and difficulty 
there was in tracing the run of the current. In this instance, however, it was less in- 
constant than usual, and for a few miles continued nearly in the same course; when, 
after gradually contracting, it was broken by a mile of heavy and dangerous rapids. 
The boat was he htened, and every care taken to avoid accidents; but so overwhelming 
was the rush and whirl of the water, that she, and consequently those in her, were twice 
in the most imminent danger of perishing by being plunged into one of the gulfs formed 
in the rocks and hollows of the rapid. It was in one of those singular and dangerous 
spots, which partake of the triple character of a fall, rapid, and eddy in the short space 
of a few yards, that the crew owed their safety solely to an unintentional disobedience 
of the steersman’s directions. The power of the water so far exceeded whatever had 
been witnessed in any of the other rivers of the country, that the same precautions suc- 
cessfully used elsewhere were weak and unavailing here. The steersman was endea- 
voring to clear a fall and some sunken rocks on the left, but the man to whom he spoke 
misunderstood him, and did exactly the reverse; and now, seeing the danger, the 
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steersman swept round the boat’s stern: instantly it was caught by an eddy to the 
right, which, snapping an oar, twirled her irvesiatibl; broad side on; so that for a mo- 
ment it seemed uncertain whether the boat and all in her were to be hurled into the 
hollow of the fall, or dashed stern foremost on the sunken rocks. Something perhaps 
wiser than chance ordained it otherwise ; for how it happened, no account cami given, 
but so it was that her head swung in shore towards the beach, and thereby gave Sin- 
clair and others an opportunity of springing into the water, and thus, by their united 
strength, rescuing her from her perilous situation. Now had the man to whom the first 
order was given, understood and acted upon it, no human power could have saved the 
crew from being buried in the frightful abyss. Nor yet could any blame be justly at- 
tached to the steersman : he had never been so situated before ; and even in this immi- 
nent peril, his coolness and self- possession never forsook him. At the awful moment of 
suspense, when one of the crew with less nerve than his companions began to cry 
aloud to Heaven for aid, M‘Kay, in a still louder voice, exclaimed, ‘Is this a time for 
praying 2? Pull your starboard oar.’ ‘ Heaven helps those who help themselves,’ seems 
to have been the creed of the stout-hearted highlander. 

On the eastern side we noticed some marks, as well as the remains of an Esquimaux 
encampment; but nothing which denoted when they had been there. Having made 
another cache of pemmican, at the foot of Escape Rapid, in order to lighten the boat as 
much as possible, we pursued our course; but had not got more than two miles 
farther, when a thick fog and pelting rain obseured the view, and obliged us to land for 
shelter. As soon as it cleared, which was not before the evening, we renewed the at- 
tempt; and were urged by a strong current considerably to the eastward, the river now 
taking that direction through a range of cliffy sand-hills, in which, on some occasions 
of more than common obstruction, its eddies had scooped out extensive basins. The 
current, always swift, now rushed on still faster, and soon became a line of heavy ra- 

ids, which more than once made me tremble for our poor boat; for in many parts, not 
Sane able to land, we were compelled to pull hard to keep her under command, an 
thus flew past rocks and other dangers with a velocity that seemed to forbode some 
desperate termination: happily, however, we escaped: though only to begin another 


series. Along the banks of these last lay several dead deer, which had doubtless been 
drowned in attempting to swim to the opposite side.” 


The volume is well printed, but upon dingy and somewhat coarse paper, and is 
illustrated by a good map of the route adopted, and discoveries made. 


LaFirte: THE Pirate or THE Gutr. By the author of ‘The South-West.’ 


In two 
volumes, 12mo. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Tue marked talent which characterized ‘The South-west, by a Yankee,’ particu- 


larly the graphic descriptive portions 6f that work, caused us to look with some 


anxiety for the volumes under notice. Considering that the present is the first attempt 


of the author, in this class of composition, we are not disappointed in the effort. It 


has many merits, and some serious faults. In the first place, it is not a novel, proper. 


There is no regular tendency of incident to a single point; the events are not made 
to conduce to a general end. Scenes are introduced that do not, in our judgment, 
seem necessary to the progress or interest of the story— and the whole is rather a 
collection of sketches — many of them replete with exciting adventure, and drawn 
with skill — than a regularly-conceived fiction. The characters of the principal per- 
sonages, especially of Lafitte, the heroine, and her lover, are well sustained — and the 
scenes of warfare, both on land and sea, are spirited and interesting. We must be 
permitted to object to the style, which is somewhat too labored and florid, even for 


this popular species of composition. The following announcement of a mere lapse 


in the story, will furnish an example of the objection to which we allude: ‘ About 
one-fifth of the brief term of years to which divine wisdom has limited the life of 
man, we have suffered to roll unrecorded down the tide of time,’ etc. 


Our author’s 
similes and comparisons are not always the most felicitous. 


He tells us of waves 
overlaid with golden mail, and of rocky avalanches rising one above another, and gives 


us many like similitudes. But we would not dwell upon these defects; they are the 
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natural result of a first attempt, and need only be pointed out, we are sure, to be 
avoided in future. As we have already presented copious passages from these volumes, 
and are limited in present space, we must content ourselves with this general reference 


to them, and close by commending them to our readers, as well calculated to reward 
perusal. 


Literary Remains OF THE LATE WiitiamM Hazuitr. With a Notice of his Life, by his 
Son: and Thoughts on his Genius and Writings, by E. L. Burwer, Esa., M. P., and 
Mr. Serceant Tatrourp, M. P. In one volume, pp. 315. New-York: SaunpErs 
AND OTLEY. 


Ir is our purpose, at some future period, to allude more at large to this volume than 
our limits and leisure will now permit. Many of the fine essays in this work we 
remember to have seen heretofore; and the pleasure with which we once perused them, 
returns upon us with not the less force, now that we are enabled to devour them in a 
collected form. The just discrimination, the consistency and coherence of argument, 
that distinguish the author, are forcibly displayed in the ‘ Definition of Wit,’ the dis- 
sertation on ‘ Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding,’ ‘ the Feeling of Immor- 
tality in Youth,’ and in ‘ The Conduct of Life.’ Of the lighter Essays, ‘ The Fight,’ 
‘The Want of Money,’ and ‘ My first Acquaintance with Poets,’ are admirable 
specimens. From an essay on the opera, we take the subjoined paragraph, and 
confess ourselves Goths enough to agree with the writer in every word he utters : 


“The opera is the most artificial of all things. It is not only art, but ostentatious, un- 
ambiguous, exclusive art. It does not subsist as an imitation of nature, but in contempt 
of it; and instead of seconding, its object is to pervert and sophisticate all our natural 
impressions of things. When the opera first made its appearance in this country, there 
were strong prejudices entertained against it, and it was ridiculed as a species of the 
mock-heroic. The prejudices have worn out with time, and the ridicule has ceased ; but 
the grounds for both remain the same in the nature of the thing itself. At the theatre, 
we see and hear what has been said, thought, and done by various people elsewhere : 
at the opera, we see and hear what was never said, thought, or done any where but at 
the opera. Not only is all communication with nature cut off, but every appeal to the 
imagination is sheathed and softened in the melting medium of siren sounds. The ear 
is cloyed and glutted with warbled ecstasies or agonies ; while every avenue to terror or 
pity is carefully stopped up and guarded by song and recitative. Music is not made the 
vehicle of poetry, but poetry of music; the very meaning of the words is lost or refined 
away in the efleminacy of a foreign language. A grand serious opera is a tragedy 
wrapped up in soothing airs, to suit the tender feelings of the nurslings of fortune — 
where tortured victims swoon on beds of roses, and the pangs of despair sink in tremu- 
lous accents into downy repose. Just so much of human misery is given us to lull those 
who are exempted from it into a deeper sense of their own security: just enough of the 
picture of human life is shown to relieve their languor, without disturbing their indiffer- 
ence ; — not to excite their sympathy, but ‘ with some sweet oblivious antidote,’ to pam- 
per their sleek and sordid apathy. In a word, the whvle business of the opera is to 
stifle emotion in its birth, and to intercept every feeling in its progress to the heart. 
Every impression that, left to itself, might sink deep into the mind, and wake it to real 
sympathy, is overtaken and baffled by means of some other impression, plays round 
the surface of the imagination, trembles into airy sound, or expires in an empty pageant. 
In the grand carnival of the senses, the pulse of life is suspended, the link which binds 
us to humanity is broken; the soul is fretted by the sense of excessive softness into a 
feverish hectic dream ; truth becomes a fable; good and evil matters of perfect indiffer- 
ence, except as they can be made subservient to our selfish gratification ; and there is 


hardly a vice for which the mind on coming out of the opera is not prepared, no virtue 
of which it is capable.” 


The comparison between an. opera-singer and untutored performers in. nature, 
which precedes the above passage, seems to us beautiful exceedingly : 


“The thrush that awakes at daybreak with its song, does not sing because it is paid 
to sing, or to please others, or to be admired or criticized. It sings because it is happy : 
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it pours the thrilling sounds from its throat, to relieve the overflowings of its own heart — 
the liquid notes come from and go to the heart, dropping balm into it, as the gushing 
spring revives the traveler’s parched and fainting lips. That stream of joy comes pure 
and fresh to the longing sense, free from art and affectation; the same that rises over 
vernal groves, mingled with the breath of morning, and the perfumes of the wild hya- 
cinth ; it waits for no audience, it wants no rehearsing, and still 


‘Hymns its good God, and carols sweet of love.’ 


This is the great difference between nature and art, that the one is what the other seems, 
and gives all the pleasure it expresses, because it feels it itself.” 


We would hint a little advice to the publishers of this volume. So good a work is 
worthy of clean white paper and fair type—but it has neither. Our best book- 
purveyors have found their account in a due attention to the externals of their publi- 
cations. A word to the wise should be ‘ suffegance.’ 


Manrip iw 1835. Sketches of the Metropolis of Spain and its Inhabitants, and of 
Society and Manners in the Peninsula. By a Resident Officer. Two volumes in 
one. pp. 237. New-York: Saunprers anp OTLEy. 


Tuis is a very agreeable work, full and clear in its details of the thousand objects 
and incidents, of interest or curiosity, witnessed by the author-traveler. The des- 
criptions are involuntary and picturesque, and show the writer to possess an observant 
eye, and the rare but important faculty of recording his impressions in such wise as 
to impart to his readers the idea that they are in reality journeying withhim. Hence 
there is a striking vraisemblance in his narratives, and a brightness and spirit in his 
pictures, which render them at times quite delightful. We would instance, as cor- 
roborative of these encomiums, the description of the approach to, and general view 
of, Madrid— the scenes in the Puerta del Sol and the Prado — the monasteries, con- 
vents, monks, bull-fights, etc. Nor should we forget to mention two or three charm- 
ing stories which, amid the accumulation and detail of particulars, our author has 
managed to collect and present, without interrupting or interfering with his sketches 
of travel, as such. The writer understands the true ‘ art bablative’ in composition, 
yet his slight, extempore, and natural digressions, show that he can use it without 
abusing it. A few passages from the description of Madrid—a city concerning 
which, as we obtain reason from this volume to believe, most people in the new world 


entertain very mistaken conceptions — must furnish forth all of extract that we are 
enabled to present : 


“The streets of Madrid have not the least point of resemblance with those of any 
other European capital — just as little as the _ majority of the people walking about 
them bear to the inhabitants of Paris, London, or Vienna. The Calle Alcala is, no 
doubt, a very fine street, possessing a splendid public monument; the custom house 
and many private houses are of an elevated order of architecture ; this does not prevent 
its being the street of Madrid which presents most anomalies. There, as every body 
knows, there are no areas to the houses as in London; the lower part being entirely 
destined to lumber rooms, or wine vaults, or general receptacles for any thing and every 
thing. Nobody dreams of living under ground: as they say themselves, that will come 
in due time, and long before they could wish. The ground floors having windows toward 
the street, are secured, like those of a prison, with thick iron bars pretty closely set 
together, an appearance that gives no very favorable idea of the watchfulness of the 
poles or the honesty of the citizens. This precaution, which elsewhere would scare 
every body from taking such a well defended citadel, produces no such effect among the 
natives. ey are quite as much sought after as any other story, and, a erred 
by many, on account of their coolness in summer. They possess, also, the advan 
of giving fair play to the man of imagination and quaint fancies. For, when suc 
quarters are inhabited by pretty girls, who are always at their windows, looking through 
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the bars like chickens out of a hen-coop, a poetic character might well transport him- 
self to those barbarous periods when beauty was restrained by bars and bolts, requirin 
and imploring the aid of chivalry to the rescue. Such ‘ Peris,’ be they ever so soit, an 
languishing, and beautiful, have often to do with fathers or mothers who do not under- 
stand nonsense, or husbands as jealous as tigers; in fact, are looked after with a solici- 
tude which they could altogether dispense with. As for myself, they always put me in 
mind, poor things! of Yorick’s starling —‘I can’t get out,’ said the poor bird. The 
well fringed, speaking eyes of those dear Ninas, look at you, and through you, as you 
are passing, envying your powers of locomotion, and sighing all the while as plain as 
eyes black, or blue, or gray, and all with prodigious long eyelashes, can sigh —‘ We 
can’t get out! we can’t get out! Caballero! we can’t get out — although dying to do 
so!’ I don’t know how it is, but I take so much to heart every thing relating to the sex 
of the above description, and not past five-and-twenty, that I have more than once 
formed the project of never going to ramble about the streets without a good file in my 
rane oe as to let myself in, or them out, just as fate and circumstances should 
ordain it. 


The domestic animals appear to occupy a prominent position in the Spanish com- 
munity. Witness the following, taken from adescription of the Calle de Montera, 
the ‘ Rue Vivienne’ of Madrid: 


“Tt is by no means uncommon for a lady, driving a hard bargain in a mercer’s shop, 
refulgent with rich brocades, lovely silks, and delicate ribbons, to be interrupted and 
startled by a sound peck at her little foot from a sauntering turkey-cock just ‘dropped 
in’ from the stable, and posada of the Gallega opposite, which has mistaken the small 
rosette upon her shoe for something good, or observing what is going on with the musi- 
cal note and upcast inquisitive eye peculiar to this savory bird. I leave to an abler pen 
than mine, the description of the ‘rows’ constantly occurring between the numerous 
dogs, with and without masters, that are in the habit of giving each other a general 
rendezvous opposite the church of San Luis, after gleaning the refuse of the neighbor- 
ing market-place of ‘E] Carmen.’ As they are very numerous, and of all casts and 
conditions, it is natural there should exist a considerable divergency of opinions among 
them on most subjects. This produces, at first, something between a growl and a 
whimper, improves into a display of fiéry eyes and rows of very sharp white teeth ; 
and, at last, things proceed to such lengths, that no decent dog can put up with it. 
Hence a general melée and running fight, the flagway being always selected by the old 
hands as affording most chance of a slip to an unwary adversary. When the pursuit 
becomes hot, and they are hard pushed, they bolt into the shops, on the old sailor prin- 
ciple of ‘any port in a storm,’ and there ‘ fight it out,’ shamefully regardless of the fright 
and screams of the ladies, the swearing of the shop-boys, aod the cudgels of the beg- 

ars, fixtures at the door, who hope to pocket a few extra cuartos by so seasonable a 
ghey of vigor on — costillas agenas — (other people’s ribs.”’) 

“T say nothing of the ‘Galeras,’ (long, narrow carts,) arriving from the country or 
departing, or loading before the gateways of the posadas; itis a rus in urbe with a ven- 
geance. Their matted awnings, mud-clodded wheels, and clumsy drags, wild-looking 
mules and drivers, the misanthropic dog posted between the wheels, and the iron pot 
lashed on behind, contrast strangely with the smart equipages of the fashionable, and 
tell loudly of bad roads, and plains, and uninhabited regions, requiring both food and 
kitchen to travel with, as in the caravan of Bussora, or that destined to transport the 
faithful to the shrine of the prophet.” 


The work is well printed, in large pages, upon a bold, clear type, and is embellished 
by two superb mezzo-tints, representing the ‘Convent of the Salesas Viejas,’ and an 
* Evening View of the Prado.’ 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Park Txeatre.— During the past season, opera has been the chief attraction, and 
most popular exhibition, at the Park. Miss Paiuures, Assorr, Wattack, Dowron, 
and a host of minor spirits, both in the legitimate as well as the illegitimate drama, have 
for a time been kept in the back ground, by the prominent influence of ‘ sweet sounds.’ 
And yet we dare not ascribe that decline which seems to have taken place in the 
dramatic taste of the public to their increased appreciation of music alone. It would be 
well for us if such were indeed the true cause of the indifference which has been shown 
toward the forsaken drama. Nor has this falling off been caused by the absence of 
those essentials which enter into the composition of the intellectual repasts which it 
is the true object of the stage to furnish. We have in Miss Phillips an actress unsur- 
passed upon the English stage — one whose delineations of character are no less dis- 
tinguished for their natural truth than their high classical perfection — a painter, in 
whose pictures nature and art are so exquisitely blended, that the most critical eye seeks 
in vain for that disproportion which would mark the prominence of the one, or the weakly- 
defined appearance of the other. Yet Miss Phillips must be content with the approba- 
tion of the few, and the indifference of the many. Dowton in comedy, too, may play 
to empty benches ; Dowton, the graceful painter of still life — the chaste delineator of 
times past — whose subdued yet highly-finished portraits carry us back into the very 
presence of the Sir Anthonys, the Sir Peters, the Sir Robert Brambles, and the long 
list of gentlemanly old baronets, and their worthy associates among the commoners, 
whose staunch English prejudices sit as gracefully as the virtues which embalm them — 
Dowton, the most finished comedian of his day, has played the full term of an engagement 
among us to comparatively bare walls. What is the cause of this indifference? What 
do the public want ? Novelty — excitement — dash — show — spectacle — parade! Likea 
spoiled school-boy, who, instead of studying his primer, smacks his lips over a stolen 
repast of sugar-plums and bons-bons, and afterward refuses the wholesome dinner that 
is placed before him — so this good public, having vitiated their healthy appetite by extra- 
vagant spectacle, melo-dramatic absurdities, and other grossly physical exhibitions, can 
no longer enjoy the strong intellectual food which nature and truth were wont to spread 
before them. Spectacle is the order of the day. Improbable circumstances, dressed up 
in big, windy words, or unmeaning pantomime — glaring scenery, pompous processions, 
discordant music, roaring lions that will outroar a tempest, and men and women who 
can outroar them — these, with novelty for the scene-shifter— these are the aliment 
for which the public appetite is set, and upon which they must and will gormandize, until 
they and the objects of their admiration sicken with mutual disgust : 





* See from afar, 

The hero seated in fantastic car! 

Wedded to novelty — his only arms 

Are wooden swords, wands, talismans, and charms; 
On one side H—— n sits, great Folly’s gleaner, 
And on the other his fair friend, M——a: 
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Behind, for liberty athirst in vain, 

Sense, helpless captive, drags the galling chain ; 
Six rude misshapen beasts the chariot draw, 
Whom reason loathes, and nature never saw — 
Monsters with tails of ice, and heads of fire, 
Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire.’ 


But why not? Why should not folly have her day? Give us the cap and bells! 
Stand aside, Common Sense, you old driveller! Here goes: 

UnaccusToMep as we are to public writing, as well as public speaking, we do not 
consider ourselves competent te enter the ranks with the erudite manufacturers of modern 
melo-dramas : yet earnestly desirous that the trade of folly’s fulminators should flourish, 
we here, in our illustrious corner of this magazine of immortality, do freely, and without 
charge, make known the following original hints, for the speedy manufacture of a suc- 
cessful melo-dramatic spectacle, to be ‘got up’ as soon after its manufacture as possible, 
‘ with new scenery, dresses and decorations.’ 

The subject which we have chosen, is one that is associated with our earliest recollec- 
tions — interwoven with our reminiscences of cradles, swaddling-clothes, pap, and pare- 
goric, and one, therefore, which must come home to men’s bosoms with peculiar empha- 
sis and effect : 


* Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water ; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.’ 


There, ye play-wrights — ye dealers in the small wares of Fancy —there’s a subject 
for you ! — plan, plot, and characters — subject, story, development, and catastrophe — 
allina breath. A hero and heroine, whose early loves — whose ambitious impulses — 
whose gradual progress ‘ up the hill’ —is worthy the pen of Shakspeare, Knowles, or 
the illustrious poets, male and female, who vegetate under the approving smiles of the 
critics of Rotten-row. Ladies and gentlemen! — you will please to consider the publi- 
cation of the foregoing programme an especial act of liberality on our part, for the 
benefit of the public generally, but for your emolument particularly. Your own good 
taste, now so generally appreciated, will of course obviate the necessity of any very par- 
ticular hints from us, in regard to the filling up of this ingenious plot, or in any way 
relating to the appurtenances of its representation. But feeling that natural regard for 
our mental offspring which a parent feels for his first-born, you will not perhaps object 
to a very few remarks, explanatory of our wishes relating to this anxious subject of 
our future care. 

In the first place, then, ladies and gentlemen, you will please to allow the curtain to 
rise to slow music — discovering Jack and Jill seated within a picturesque arbor, sup- 
posed to be situated somewhere within the territorial jurisdiction of the Great Mogul 
There should be seen birds of every variety of plumage; in the foreground a peacock 
with a real tail, and a black swan; flowers of every hue should brighten and variegate 
the scene, from the immaculate bloom of the towering magnolia, to the humble hue of 
a daffy-down-dilly. Gentle music — its time to be regulated by the movements of the 
peacock’s tail. You will please, ladies and gentlemen, to consider Jill the daughter of 
the mighty Prince of Kamschatka, and by her father’s will affianced to the only son of 
the Emperor of China. Jack, of course, is a humble peasant, with no other merit than 
the love he bears the gentle Jill. You will see the propriety of placing this amiable 
creature under the protection of some kind and powerful spirit, whose only care it is to 
effect the desired nuptials between the humble swain and the mighty princess: say, for 
instance, you designate her protector the ‘Lady of the Fountain.’ The son of the 
Emperor of China must be, by all the rules of nature and effect, a most unprincipled 
wretch, whose aggravated crimes entitle him to no other bride than the bow-string. 
These little matters, of course, are all talked over in the arbor, or gently insinuated by 
the inferior characters, through the course of the first act. 
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You will please to arrange matters so that the curtain shall rise upon the second act, 
discovering the Falls of Niagara, which you will suppose the summer residence of 
the ‘Lady of the Fountain.’ Here’s a chance for your scene-painter. Hither Jack 
and Jill, having stolen away from the ice, and snow, and black clouds, of Kamschatka, 
have come to ruralize, thaw out, and brood over the hard fate which they feel awaits 
them. Sitting upon Table-Rock, in the cool calm of evening, despairing of all things 
save their unchangeable attachment, they are surprised by the appearance of the ‘ Lady 
of the Fountain,’ (done up, of course, with spangles, oyster-shells, and green hair,) who 
quiet their fears, by announcing herself their guardian-spirit, and assuring the discon- 
solate Jack, that if he has the courage to obtain a single pail full of water from the 
fountain, (her abode,) situated on the top of Mount Parnassus, he will possess a talis- 
man by which he can destroy forever Ching-Chang, his rival, and the son of the Em- 
peror uf China. Here, you will perceive, is business enough for.the second act. But 
now for the third. Here must be a condensation of effect — a consolidation of events 
and catastrophes — that shall astonish while it delights your already grateful audience. 
Ladies and gentlemen, permit us to sharpen our pen before we commence the third act. 

Act third opens and discovers the fountain on the top of Mount Parnassus, guarded 
by the Nine Muses, and other ferocious and malignant spirits, fast asleep on the 
sides of the mountain! Time—evening: moon-light— soft music, interrupted by an 
occasional nightingale; fire-flies and shooting-stars diversify the scene. Jack and 
Jill appear, with an empty pail between them, ascending the hill; they pass the sleep- 
ing sentinels — are welcomed by the Spirit of the Fountain — fill their pail with the Cas- 
talian dew drops, and turn to descend the hill, high in heart, and joyous in the confidence 
of a victory almost won. Now mark the contrast — observe the beautiful effect which 
may now be produced. Your audience are on the tiptoe of expectation; an agreeable 
disappointment flutters about their hearts, in beholding the acquisition of the pail of water 
accomplished without a struggle. You will remember that they walked up the hill to 
the soft strains of faéry music, talking of their hopes, and confident of success. Again, 
I say, mark the contrast. Nv sooner do they turn to descend the hill, than black clouds 
arise — the heavens are suddenly overcast — wind ! — rain ! — thunder and lightning ! — 
ghosts ! — fire kings ! — spirits of the air, earth, and sea! — hobgoblins! and thé great 
Glumfungus, (the infernal magician, protector, and familiar of the son of the Emperor of 
China,) all in horrid confusion, fill up the scene with their awful peculiarities.. Jack 
fights like an ancient hero— Jill ditto —but it wo’nt do: Glumfungus throws a pow- 
der-cracker — Jack ‘ falls down and breaks his crown ! — (Catastrophe, No. 1.,) ‘and 
Jill comes tumbling after! (Catastrophe, No. 2.) — A beautiful example.of female de- 
votion! Jack rises; terrible combat between him and his rival! ! — overcomes Glum- 

fungus, by ejecting some of the water into his eyes, and this scene closes. 

Scene last. Grand procession of the King of Kamschatka, in honor of the wedding 
of his daughter with the mighty Jack (now surnamed) the ‘Giant Killer’ —the ac- 
knowledged son, ‘born in lawful wedlock,’ of the ‘ Lady of the Fountain’ — the beaute- 
ous Cascatella! Ladies and gentlemen, this being your last and greatest scene, pray 
give direction to the scene-painter and property-man to make it effective. Allow me 
to close my remarks, by gently insinuating the propriety of some arrangement like the 
following: Let the scene represent ‘the Water-Lady’s cave—a most magnificent 
abode!’ Pearl, coral, and other gems of the sea, hanging ‘like blackberries’ from the 
roof — sundry beautiful specimens of the oyster family observed, making love in the 
fore-ground; sharks, whales, and hyppotamuses shooting marbles in the distance; 
two or three hundred feet of the posterior extremity of the American sea-serpent coiled 
around the interior of the apartment, acting as a corps-de-garde, while his head and 

shoulders are on exploring daty in the distance. 
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Among the worthies who compose the procession, do not, by any means, forget the 
following : 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND! 
IN HIS ROBES OF STATE, ARMIN ARM WITH 
THE EMPEROR OF MOROCCO! 
ONE HUNDRED. MANDARINES! 
EACH BEARING A MIGHTY TEA-POT!! 
GRANDEES OF SPAIN! 
LORDS OF THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE, 
GENERAL SANTA ANA AND NAPOLEON BONAPARTE!! 
BORNE UPON A PALANQUIN!! 
BY THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND MARSHAL NEY!! 
GRAND DUKE OF AUSTRIA!! 
BEARING THE TURBAN OF THE GRAND SULTAN!!! 
MARCO BOZZARIS 
Dressed as a Field Marshal!! 
SWISS PEASANTS IN HIGHLAND cosTUuME! 
GENERAL JACKSON!!!! 


In an Earl’s robe, bearing the identical sword with which the Duke of Marlborough 
Fought at Blenheim!! His train borne by 
JULIUS CHSAR AND ALEXANDER THE GREAT!! 
His Royal Highness the 
DUKE OF GLOUCESTER! 
DRESSED IN A SUPERB SUIT OF SABLES, AS 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK!!! 


All of which, ladies and gentlemen, is most respectfully submitted, by your ardent admirer, 
Cc. 


Epitors’ Drawer. — Again does our drawer demand a ‘ searching operation,’ and 
the scores of friends, who have waited so long and patiently in the ante-chamber, claim 
audience with our readers. ‘One at a time, gentlemen—one ata time.’ Do not get 
ruffied. Where do we not see the struggle for precedence ! 


Tue author of ‘Landscape Gardening’ is first in order. His words are words of wis- 
dom, and we hope his counsels will be heeded. Every tasteful American, who sojourns 
for never so brief a space in England, returns with enthusiastic admiration of the per- 
fection to which this delightful art is carried in that country, and full of regret that more 
attention is not paid to it in our own: 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Amonce the liberal sciences which have sprung up beneath the patronage of the nobi- 
lity in Great Britain, that of Landscape Gardening holds a prominent place. In such 
an atmosphere of art, and of literary refinement, it was impossible that genius should 
forever remain content with the lifeless representation of nature, or not perceive that those 
principles, whose guidance was sought in arranging the attitudes of the human figure, 
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or in disposing the constituent part of the pictured landscape, would préeminently hold true 
in the living beauty of natural scenery. Ofcourse, those leading principles in landscape gar- 
a also, asa nen science, are the same. It could notremain long unperceived, that 
its influence would become materially céoperative with that of a national literature, and be 
regarded as a conspicuous evidence of great national refinement. It accordingly became 
the object of their standard authors, and of those whe interested themselves in matters 
of taste, to invite to this art the attention of their countrymen: and at the same time to 
endeavor to correct the errors of that vitiated taste, which was too prevalent in their 
day. The principles and theory of landscape gardening, as we have before mentioned, 
are essentially the same as those of the other fine arts, and have been established from 
a searching and discriminating observation of Nature, in all her different forms and va- 
riations of beauty; thus has it received that true purpose and bent which must insure 
its continuance and prosperity. To lay out a park or garden in lines or figures of ma- 
thematical proportion, to cut the foliage of the tree into forms grotesque or unnatural, 
is as foreign to, and unconnected with, the science, as it is in direct violation of every 
known principle of taste. On the contrary, it is its object to catch and multiply what- 
ever is delightful in Nature, and in not deviating from what is natural, to give that ap- 
pearance to the cultivated landscape which may perchance be seen in the wildest and 
most uncultivated scenes. It strives not exclusively to affect with the mild and the poetic, 
but aims also at whatever may be solemn or even sublime, to the contemplation. Such 
being its designs, and such its principles, we may say it is impossible that it should ever 
be forgotten, or want the encouragement of a nation which boasts the early refinement 
of its people. Until painting, sculpture, and architecture shall cease to be numbered 
among those studies which enlist the feelings and the interests of human.ambition, so 
long must the cultivation and the study of nature be viewed as holding an important 
control over the movements of mental enterprise. It will direct those movements to 
the advantage of the liberal arts. 

Where nature was barren or rude, the hand of English taste has spread a thousand 
waving beauties over the scene. The rill that flows beneath dark rocks, and in the 
melancholy shade of the forest, turns from its course, winds through verdant meadows 
swells into the artificial lake, or ‘slumbers upon the plain.’ Where late the forest clo: 
all view, may now be caught the blue haze of a distant mountain, the glimmer of a rivu- 
let, a white sail, or perchance some weer tower. Time may improve, but scarce 
possesses the power to obliterate, entirely, the fascinations of artificial scenery. _ The tree 
may grow to itsgiant size and crumble re the winding road may again become turfed 
with green, and its meanderings be lost — but still there is something left that is melan- 
choly and pleasing. As in apicture rendered faint by age and neglect, we can still per- 
ceive the touches of the hand that pencilled it with softness and with ease: so onill the 
desolation and the mouldering wreck of artificial scenery, the scrutinizing eye can still 
discern that elegance which must have stamped its features in the year of its per- 
fection. 

The proper disposition of the parts of the artificial landscape, in accordance with 
those principles to which we have referred, requires a deep and frequent study of nature. 
The landscape gardener, with the critical eye of an cnteniat watches her in every 
change. When the chill of autumn has burnished anew the foliage of his forest trees, 
poo so disposed them as to preserve even then the gradation and the harmony of 
color. 

Thus as we go farther and farther into an examination of this intellectual science, we 
find new objects of interest at every step. One leads still to another, until we are sur- 
prised at the ‘curious pleasures of an art which we may have regarded as merely of tri- 
vial interest. It remains yet to be seen, whether, in our own country, where the kindied 
fine arts are gaining strength with the encouragements of wealth, this will be utterly 
neglected. We are unwilling to suppose that a people who have sent forth a West, a 
Leslie, a Newton, a Trumbull, wall a Cole, to do honor to their country in the eyes of 
British taste, will neglect, eventually, to accord to this new object of interest and 
study, that attention to which it is most assuredly entitled. G. H. 


‘The Hopes of Life’ is objectionable, from its character of unmixed gloom. Why 
should we lament, because the world is not all flowers and sunshine? — or mourn, 
as those without hope, over the changes of years? Our too sombre correspondent 
should remember the beautiful sentiment of one to whose ever-prevailing and ra- 
tional philosophy we commend him : 


* Time steals away the rose, ’t is true, 
But then the thorns are blunted, too.’ 
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The following, (from the same hand, if we mistake not the chirography,) is more to our 
taste: 


ETERNITY. 


CéEvaL with the Deity, who always was — 
Céeval with Jehovah, who shall always be — 
Immeasurable as space, and boundless as 
The Universe — our world is unto Thee 
No source of change ; for still thou rollest on, 
As unaffected by its destiny, 
Asis the rolling of the mighty sea 
By some frail skiff upon its bosom borne, 
With rudder lost, sails rent, and spars and masts all gone. 


*Look how the world’s poor people are amazed 
At apparitions, signs, and prodigies !” 


So sings the swan of Avon, somewhere in one of his poems. There is enough of 
superstitious influences, even in our day; and occurrences in this enlightened country, 
within a very few years, not to say months, have left us little to boast, over the ‘ super- 
stitious, idle-headed eld.’ The subjoined brief collegiate exercise, from an unpractised 
pen, will possess interest to many minds: 


SUPERSTITIOUS TENDENCIES. 


‘ OPINIONUM commentadelet dies, nature judicia confirmat.’ 


Noruine more strongly attests the weakness of the human intellect, than diversified 
forms of mythology, and prevailing systems of superstition, among beings created by the 
same divinity, oad looking with the same eye upon the stupendous manifestations of 
His power. They have, however, ‘left their features on every age and nation. They 
have imparted coloring to character, and given direction to conduct. They have 
controlled the current of human action, and governed the tide of human destiny. 
While monuments of material grandeur proclaim their pewer in the darker places of the 
earth, the light of reason has not yet revealed all their odiousness in the more enlight- 
ened lands of wisdom and learning. 

We should search in vain for the origin of superstition in any age or in any country. 
Although it first assumed a systematic form in Egypt, it was because the human mind 
there made its first advancement in intelectual cultivation, and was first capable of 
embodying its absurdities into a written language; we find it existing, however, in the 
earliest periods of every nation. So that we must seek its origin in the first dawnings 
of mind —in the natural feelings of the human heart. It doubtless arises from that 
glorious aspiration after an intelligent first cause, which is among the earliest breathings 
of the soul — from that instinctive belief in the immortal principal within us, which 
proclaims our triumph over the grave, and the correspondent beautiful conception, that 
disembodied spirits hover around us, and, with the sacred guardianship of angels, watch 
over our destinies. The imagination of an ignorant age has modified these sublime 
conceptions into the various forms. of popular superstition. Ignorance is always 
dangerous. The relations of nature can be understood, only by rigid and careful 
investigation. By neglecting to trace effects to their true causes, and by considering only 
the relation of proximity of time, men have been led to the most startling errors, and 
glaring absurdities. Such has always been the case in barbarous and uncivilized 
nations. 

Imagination, lending its assistance to ignorance, forms the wildest and sometimes 
the most fantastical associations. The white vestment of the ghost, contrasted with 
the darkness of midnight, has struck terror even to the soul of the brave, and the 
chirping of the cricket has changed the plans of the statesman. 

Of the dangerous tendency of ill-regulated imagination, its influence over enlightened 
minds affords striking illustration. It has even been regarded as the most incontrol- 
able of the faculties, and hence required the most philosophical discipline. When 
subjected to the dominion of the judgment, its influence is salutary ; but when allowed 
to usurp the throne of reason, how disastrous the results! 

There is also, especially in the infancy of society, when all the phenomena of nature 
are new to the observer, a period of peculiar censibility of character. The imagination, 
dazzled by novelty, associates every change with the operation of invisible agency. The 
solitude of the forest and the darkness of the grove teem with swarming diversities. 
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Departed benefactors, whose virtues have been revered, and whose goodness venerated, 
appear to be recognised as the invisible protectors of mankind. Hence the gorgeous 
fiction of Grecian mythology, a superstition which two thousand years ago lost its 
authority over the useful occupations of man, but which still preserves a real .power 
over their elegant amusements. Its temples still survive, in mouldering magnificence, 
though their deities have long since departed. The coral grove still springs up in the 
depths of the ocean, though the sea-nymph no longer sports in its branches. 

We should to no purpose attempt an enumeration of the modification which supersti- 
tion receives from variations in national character. The far hunting grounds of the 
Indian, and the luxurious paradise of the Persian, are as dissimilar as might be supposed, 
from the difference in their modes of life. The indolent Hindoo finds his Siehest 
ae in annihilation ; while the war-like Goth believes that in the other world, in the 
halls of Odin, he shall sing the song of triumph over his slaughtered enemies. 

The effects of superstition, however, under whatever form it may exist, are always 
the same — degrading to intellect —debasing to morals. A voice from the remotest 
antiquity echoes this truth, in deep reverberations. The dark ages oi papal superstition — 
the black conspiracies of the prince and the priest — the ignorance and degradation of 
an enslaved people — these will forever speak a language of fearful import. The smoke 


5S 


of the widow’s funeral pile still darkens the sky of Hindostan, and the waters of the 
Ganges ever and anon close over a new victim to a cruel delusion. From the burning 
sands of Africa comes a boding wail, and the spicy gales from the land of myrrh are 
the messengers of sad tidings. 

Turn we from the darker colorings of the picture. The effects of superstition are 
visible in the literature and science of a nation. The dim light of tradition, and the 
deceitful glare of fable, reveal not the true colors of things. The treacherous tongue of 
fiction, and the deceptive song of poetry, possess a dangerous power of fascination — 
often favoring the deception which reason would condemn, and embellishing’ error, 
instead of ennobling truth. 

It is the tendency of superstition to conceal and distort nature, by fixing upon its 
casual instead of its constant relations. Thus in the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, the wandering astrologer beheld only the finger of Fate, tracing the destinies of 
men: hence to him, the celestial host of midnight performed their ceaseless revolutions 
with reference solely to the fortunes of an individual. Science has long struggled with 
innumerable obstacles; but when reason has pointed out her true and only legitimate 
province, her advancement has been triumphant and glorious. 

Generally, the effects of superstition are, to give the supremacy to passion, to contract 
the intellect, and corrupt the heart — to engender prejudice, produce illiberality of mind, 
and exhibit erroneous conceptions of the character of God. 

But light breaks in upon the gloom. Christianity has brought life and immortalit 
to our view. Where its reign is established, superstition is abolished, reason ennobled, 
imagination purified, and man exists in the noble image of his Maker : while the unseen 
world, contemplated in the pages of revelation, is radiant with ineffable glory. N. K. 


Tue spirit which pervades the following line: would recommend them to favor, even 
were they without other attraction : 


NATURE. 


‘ Meruinks it should have been impossible, 
Not to love all things in a world so filled ; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute, still air 


Is Music slumbering on her instrument!’ CoLERIDGE. 


Yes! who could this lovely earth e’er tread, 
And look below — on high — around — 
From the boundless skies above him spread, 
To the humblest flower that decks the ground — 


And feel not his bosom thrill with love, 
As, robed in beauty, he surveyed it — 

Witb love for it, and for Him above, 
Whose bounteous hand arrayed it! 


O yes! ’tis a beauteous earth we tread ! 

The wood — the plain — the hill aud dale — 
The flowers of every hue that shed 

Their varied sweetness on the gale — 
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The deep, low wail of the Autumn blast, 
That seems to mourn its own sad deed — 
The stream’s sweet voice, as murmuring past, 
Its waters on their glad way speed ~ 







These, these are the charms that thou canst claim 
Bright earth !— to thee, they all belong : 

Thine, thine is the flower, the wind, the stream, 

Thine, thine their beauty and their song! 








Then who through a world ‘ so filled’ could move, 
Nor feel the beauties that pervade it? 

Nor join in the grateful song of love 
It ever pours to Him who made it? Eta. 









We deem it proper to state, that should there be a rejoinder to the following, it must 
form the closing paper upon the subject, so far as this Magazine is concerned. A farther 
continuation would assume the form of a polemical controversy, which we little 
affect. Moreover, it would doubtless lead to metaphysical, hair-splitting differences, 
which tend still less to edification. Metaphysics—judging from some specimens with 
which we have recently been favored —can hardly conduce to strengthen the intel- 
lect, how great soeyer may be the claims of its advocates in this respect. The strength 
thus gained, as some one has well said, is like that obtained by the ancient archers, 
who gave vigor to their sinews by shooting their arrows into the air. In this age of 
utility, such intellectual gymnastics are not needed, 














TO DR. BEASLEY. 


Sir: Avoiding as much as possible a multitude of words, I will endeavor briefly to 
reply to so much of your note as I have seen, being that published in a late number 
of the Knickerbocker. 

I am ready to concede the point, that testimony may, in some cases, amount to 
certainty, provided the word certainty admits of degrees or qualification. This 
you seem to admit, and even to explain in the latter part of your communication. 

e That it may be made ‘so strong as to amount to positive certainty, you en- 
deavor to illustrate by the anecdote of the bundle of faggots. The force of the 
illustration appears to me to be just this, and no more: as a number of sticks are 
stronger than one stick, so is the testimony of a number of witnesses stronger than 
that of one witness. That it is so, no one can dispute; but the question then recurs, 
can testimony be so accumulated as to out-weigh invariable experience? Mr. Hume 
thinks not, because the ignorance, prejudices, passions, and falsehood of mankind ren- 
der testimony variable and uncertain in its character. 

The father evidently tricked his children, and changed the nature of the proposition, 
by taking a lativde in the performance, which latitude he did not propose to his 
children. This is allowable enough, when used as a playful wit, but in serious matters, 
a play upon words of double meaning, or phrases of doubtful import, or mental 
reservation, or deception of any kind, becomes falsehood. I would not say, with 
Dr. Johnson, that a punster is as bad as a pick-pocket, but I would as readily enter 
into trade with one as into an argument with the other. 

The instances you bring (that Cicero lived, ete.,) to prove the certaiaty of testimony, 
do not appear to me to militate at all against Mr. Hume’s argument, because these 
facts are not opposed by experience ; on the contrary, experience is in favor of the 
credibility of the facts, 

A few witnesses have convinced the reading public of the existence of the city of 

Timbuctoo ; stronger testimony has satisfied many, (and myself among the number, ) 
of the existence of the sea-serpent on our eastern shores; but what testimony would 
be sufficient to convince them that a river flowed up hill, or that a ponderous body 
gravitated horizontally ? 

If miracles, as you seem to suggest, were a result of the laws of nature, which laws 
were obscure, or unknown, the events in question cease to be miracles, but are natural 
and necessary consequences: if so, the argument of Mr. Hume is not directed against 
them. But miracles are not only rare and extraordinary events, but are ‘ violations of 
the established laws of nature.’ 

If the revival of the dead arose from natural causes, then the dead might, and may 
rise, at any other time, whether there be the like occasion ornot. And if the flood was 
a natural consequence, and not a miracle, then it would have occurred, and over- 
whelmed mankind, whether ‘ every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually,’ or not. These events, therefore, claim to be miracles, in the fullest 

sense of the word. 
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If courts of law make up their decisions upon testimony directly at variance with 
the known laws of nature, fully established by invariable experience, then they decide 
against justice. I recollect, at this moment, two cases of such testimony in our 
country, which are in point. The payment of rent was resisted, in this city, on the 
plea that the house was untenable, by reason of being haunted. It was testified on the 
stand, as I was informed, that it was impossible to make lights burn with their usual 
lustre, in that house; that, from the moment the candles or lamps were lighted, they 
burned with a diminished blue flame; and that frequently the inmates of the house 
were suddenly seized by an unseen hand, and twirled sround several times. What effect 
this testimony had upon the jury, I do not recollect, but with the audience it produced 
much mirth. 

The other instance is that given at the trial of the Salem witches, where it was 
testified that witness was ‘strangely carried about by demons, wherein they hurried 
him along through the air; that one afflicted young woman was, by her invisible 
tormentors, ‘pulled up to the top ceiling, and held there before a numerous company 
of spectators, who found it as much as they could do to pull her down again; and 
much other stuff, of a similar character. In this instance, the jury were weak or wicked 
enough to decide in favor of the testimony, though that testimony was in direct contra- 
vention of the known laws of nature; and the consequences were fatal and wretched 
in the extreme, and disgraceful to thinking and reasoning beings. 

It appears to me, therefore, from every view of the subject, that this argument of 
Mr. Hume remains unshaken; and that in addition to Campbell, Watson, Paley, 
Dwight, Smith and others, who, as you observe, have written a multitude of unavailing 
=— against it, as many more would avail as little to disturb its simplicity and 
orce. 


Very respectfully, 


Junius Jr. 


Souru-Sea Exptorine Exrepirion-— Our American readers will learn, with plea- 
ure, we are sure, that this expedition is to be fitted out at once, by order of the President 
of the United States. The appropriation made by Congress for each department is in all 
respects ample for the prosecution of the enterprise in such a manner as to reflect 
honor and dignity upon thecountry. The fine frigate Macedonian is now being put in com- 
plete order for the expedition, which, together with two brigs of the larger class, as ten- 
ders, and a capacious store-ship, will form the naval force. The Macedonian will be com- 
manded by Carr. Tuomas A. C. Jones, a gentleman of whom we hear the best report; 
both as a man and as an officer. J. N. Reynotps, Esq., whose ‘ Voyage of the Poto- 
mac’ has made so favorably known to his countrymen — will be the Corresponding Se- 
cretary to the expedition. A better selection, in our judgment, could not have been made. 
His entire ability to do honor to the station is undoubted, and we rejoice that this im- 
portant office has fallen into such competent hands. The readers of this Magazine 
will he enabled to partake largely of the romance and adventure of the expedition, as 
we are promised such occasional sketches as may with propriety be given, and which 
cannot fail to prove both novel and interesting, in an eminent degree. 


Tue Discovery or America. — The reputation of Columbus, as the discoverer of 
the new world, is in great danger. The ‘Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries,’ at 
Copenhagan, Denmark, assert in a recent antiquarian document, that it is established 
beyond a doubt, that America was discovered by the Scandinavians, who made voyages 
hither, at a period long antecedent to the era of Christopher Colon — and that it was a 
knowledge of these facts — obtained during a visit paid by the Great Discoverer to Ice- 
land, in 1477 — which prompted his memorable expedition. Who is sure of permanent 
fame, in this prying age? Flamstead’s biographer has but lately stripped many leaves 
from the laurel that graced the brow of Newton, and now’comes us up a company of 
antiques, to prove that the great Genoese was ‘not what he is cracked up to be.’ How- 
ever, we have little faith in the researches of these learned Northmen. It was an anti- 
quary of Sweden, if we remember aright, who ascribed an ancient temple in that country 
to one of Noah’s sons, but was willing, after cross-examination, to concede, that it pro- 
bably belonged to the youngest boy of that first navigator! 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Mr. Simms’ new Romance. — The author of ‘The Yemasee,’ etc., has in press a 
novel, entitled ‘Mellichampe, a Legend of the Santee.’ It is a partial continvation of 
‘The Partisan,’ although comprising an independent story, with the addition of new 
characters, in conjunction with several of the old. The scene is mainly laid on the 
banks of the Santee River, the great theatre of Marion’s operations. The story is 
chiefly domestic, yet mingled with many incidents of a general and public nature. 
Tarleton appears again upon the stage, and Barsfield, a fierce and bloody tory, well 
known at the period selected, is a conspicuous character. More use is made of the 
negro in this than in the other works of the author— with how much success, the 
volumes will abundantly show. A chief peculiarity of the story is the vindictive pursuit 
of his enemy by a well-known character of ‘The Partisan.’ The hero is a head-strong, 
fiéry youth, and the heroine a whole-souled, devoted, and gentle creation. A few 
glimpses are also afforded of Major Singleton, in the progress of some spirited 
adventures. 


‘Inxuincs or ApventuRE.’ — Messrs. Saunpers and Ortey have published, under 
the above title, a work in two volumes, containing the following papers, which were 
given to the world originally in an English magazine, and subsequently re-published in 
the ‘ Mirror’ of this city: Pedlar Karl; Niagara— Lake Ontario — The St. Lawrence ; 
The Cherokée’s Threat; F. Smith ; Edith Linsey —I. Frost and Flirtation ; IJ. Love 
and Speculation ; III. A Digression; IV. Scenery and a Scene; Scenes of Fear: I. The 
Disturbed Vigil; H. The Mad Senior; III. The Lunatic’s Skate; Incidents on the 
Hudson. The Gipsey of Sardis: Tom Fane and 1; Larksin Vacation; A Log in the 
Archipelago ; The Revenge of Signor Basil; Love and Diplomacy ; The Mad House 
of Palermo; Minute Philosophies. There is a lightness and ease, and a certain charm 


of ideal coloring, about these sketches, which have made them generally popular, both 
at home and abroad. 


Eastsurn’s Lectures oN Puitiprans. — Messrs. Carvitts, and Swoaraps, Sran- 
FORD AND Company, have published, in a handsome volume of two hundred and fifty 
pages, eighteen Lectures, explanatory and practical, on the Epistle of Paul to the Phili- 
pians. By Manton Eastsvury, D. D., Rector of the Church of the Ascension, in this 
city. They are intended for Sunday evening reading, in families; and being well and 


briefly written, devoted to the practical illustration of the Scriptures, and untinged by 
sectarianism, are calculated to do good. 


Barser’s Exocutionist. — Mr. A. H. Matrsy, of New-Haven, has published, in a 
handsome volume of some four hundred pages, a second edition of a work thus entitled, 
which consists of declamations, and readings in prose and poetry, for the use of 
colleges and schools. A new edition is substantial praise of the good taste and judg- 
ment manifested in the selection and arrangement of the volume. 


Surcery. — A work entitled ‘Surgery Illustrated,’ by A. Siney Doans, A. M., M. D., 
of this city, just issued by the Harpers, will be found a most valuable aid to the medi- 
cal practitioners and students of the United States. It is laboriously and carefully 


translated and compiled from the works of Cutler, Hind, Velpean, and Blasius, and is 
illustrated by fifty-two plates. 


‘Tue Orv Wortp anv THE New,’ by the Rev. Orvitte Dewey, but recently pub- 
lished by the Brorners Harper, has met with the success which this Magazine pre- 


dicted it could not fail to command. A second edition has already been called for by 
the public. 




















